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Preface 


Andre Perry: a Quebecer pioneer of music 
recording 

Andre Perry and Gerald Cote 


Editors’ note: For the sake of clarity and accuracy in this interview, several 
instances of male pronouns to refer to non-specific producers have been replaced 
with ‘s/he’ or ‘his/her’. 

Andre Perry started his career as a jazz musician in the early 1960s and, right 
from the beginning, he received recognition from the music scene by winning the 
Canadian Grand Prix du Disque in the “most promising new male recording artist of 
the year” category in 1962. As a passionate musician, he became increasingly inter¬ 
ested in the recording of music at a time when technology was about to explode. 
Animated by a profound love for music combined with a quest for sound quality and 
a visceral perfectionism, Perry became one of the first musicians in Quebec to build 
a professional recording studio. It is therefore not surprising that, early in his career, 
he was at the heart of the most important albums in Quebec history. 

In 1969 it was Andre Perry who was responsible for the recording of the 
famous John Lennon song “Give Peace a Chance” in the context of the bed-in in 
Montreal. During the 1970s he moved his studio from Brossard to Montreal, where 
he increased collaborations with Quebec artists while developing an impressive 
network of international artists and exceptional sound engineers. 

Always on the lookout for new technological development to ensure a more effi¬ 
cient recording system, in 1974, in Morin-Heights (Quebec), Perry built a studio 
that attracted world-class artists and that eventually became one of the most impor¬ 
tant in the world. Throughout his career, he never stopped working on improving 
his techniques and renewing his ideas and tools—all for the specific purpose of 
satisfying both audiophiles and all music lovers, whatever their favorite genre. 

The influence of this architect of sound in the realm of music recording is 
exceptional. Few Quebecers had the opportunity to work with the most popu¬ 
lar Quebec artists of the time such as Robert Charlebois, Jean-Pierre Ferland, 
Gilles Vigneault, Felix Leclerc and Leonard Cohen; on the Canadian side Perry 
collaborated with Bryan Adams, Corey Hart and Rush; and with John Lennon, 
Cat Stevens, the Bee Gees, Chicago, David Bowie, The Police, Sting and Keith 
Richard on the international side. In France, Catherine Lara, Julien Clerc and Leo 
Ferre also found themselves in the Morin Heights studio because of the reputation 
of the exceptional quality of its productions. 
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Following his contribution as keynote speaker at the 2013 ARP Conference in 
Quebec City, we asked Andre Perry three questions. 

Is it harder for a musician to earn a living and to find a place in 
today’s music industry? 

The tools and the venues that are available now are clearly different but certain 
things don’t change. 

In the past a musician could earn a good living through a variety of engage¬ 
ments; recording sessions for records, movie scores, TV shows and commercials, 
and live performances in nightclubs, cocktail lounges and concert halls. 

Now there is the accessibility of free music over the internet, the ease of 
copying and the low cost of streaming services from which the artist receives a 
pittance—a tiny percentage of a penny per song played—while Spotify declares 
70 million subscribers and still hungers for more income as they now offer 
time for commercials. The services state that streaming is better than nothing, 
claiming that the streaming client is not a potential buyer, but that remains to 
be re-interpreted. 

Consequently it’s no wonder that record sales and recording budgets have 
shrunk. They are now down to the 1960s level. Getting a recording contract is 
more difficult, minimizing opportunities for musicians. There are, of course, as 
always, the exceptionally popular artists, but they constitute a small minority and 
even they sell a lot less than they would have back in the golden years (1970s and 
1980s) when a Saturday Night Fever album sold over 45 million records. Today 
it would probably sell ten million. A 10,000-unit sale of a classical recording 
is considered a hit. Classical music survives on patrons of the arts and govern¬ 
ment grants. Moreover, before digital recordings, it was easy to monitor sales 
by substantiating with pressing plants. Nowadays, it’s difficult to police, and it’s 
therefore a question of trust to verify sales of digital downloads. 

Musicians’ lives are connected to the state of the music industry. The healthier 
the industry, the more work is available. We’re living in a time where computers 
and the appropriate recording software like Protools, Logic and Pyramix are read¬ 
ily available in home studios. The recording process is more accessible through 
the home studio or the commercial digital studio where time costs around an 
affordable $50.00 per hour, versus the $250.00 per hour of the large studios of 
the past. The ease of promoting videos on YouTube and Vimeo make it easier to 
reach a global audience. But while it becomes easier to record and promote your 
music, it’s harder to get the dollar. 

Now most artists have to augment their revenues by personally selling their 
albums after concerts. It isn’t enough anymore to just make music and videos. 
Music stars, with very few exceptions, market “My Brand” of merchandise which 
consists not only of T-shirts and posters, but also includes perfumes and beauty 
products, jewelry and clothing and product endorsements. Today’s culture is all 
about branding. Artists’ music sales are taking a back seat and merchandizing and 
endorsement deals are becoming more and more important. And there are many 
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merchandizing companies vying for their business. An artist’s branding success 
promotes his/her musical career and vice versa with a positive effect on everyone. 

In the case of classical music, similar rules apply. Orchestras provide free, 
sponsored popular events to introduce their music to a wider audience, frequently 
inviting artists from the pop world to seduce a wider audience. 

The talented musician, the team player possessing a sense of adventure 
and hopefully a touch of entrepreneurship, will always have a better chance 
of success. 

I recently produced a Baroque music project, which is normally performed 
by a string orchestra. For this recording it was re-orchestrated for an ensemble 
named Forestare, consisting of 12 guitars and 2 double basses, making it a very 
original album. The musicians were between the ages of 22-31 and I discovered 
happily that not only were they extraordinary classical musicians, but they all 
had wide-ranging experiences in other genres such as jazz and pop. Most of 
them belong to two or three different group formations and seem to earn a very 
good living. Some also had students of their own. Versatility is definitely part 
of the solution. 

How would you describe the role of a producer? 

A producer is many things to many people. His/her responsibility varies accord¬ 
ing to the requirement of each project. Sometimes a producer provides the artist 
with the liberty and room for expression that s/he needs. Other times s/he’ll par¬ 
ticipate by contributing musically, artistically or technically. Occasionally s/he 
may need to be controlling in order to keep a project from falling apart. This could 
be for any number of reasons; discord within the members of a group in their 
musicality, disagreement in the choice of songs, or an ego clash. If a group is very 
homogenous and has their material and identity in order, a producer’s role is to 
encourage it along. If the recording consists of organized music using written parts 
and orchestration, played by professional studio musicians, the producer’s duties 
become more of those of an organizer, participating in the choice of orchestrator, 
orchestra leader, studio, budget, etc. Certain producers are particularly good at 
guiding the singer’s performance, helping with the phrasing and interpretation. 

Sometimes it’s just a question of creating the right atmosphere as when Robert 
Charlebois recorded “Jos Finger Ledoux.” The song is about a piano player in a 
1960s lounge, content with his uncomplicated life; his Ford Meteor, his summer 
cottage, working five hours a night, getting all the girls, feeling like the king of the 
hill. We decided to do the recording live in the studio. For inspiration, we created 
a setting which would reflect the mood of the song, got some beer, wine and grass, 
dimmed the lights, invited some friends, and suddenly we were not in Perry’s 
Studio, we were in Perry’s Bar. The clinking of glasses and the murmurs heard on 
the recording were not mere sound effects. Of course, we waited until the end of 
the session to record that song, as no one would want to continue working after the 
party. Although the song was re-recorded a few times, since then the feeling could 
never be duplicated. Frank Sinatra frequently invited a select group of people to 
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sit in the studio with him and the orchestra, so as to allow him to communicate 
with the audience. 

At times, a producer becomes a sustaining part of the group, contributing in the 
writing or composing and in some cases playing an instrument. 

There are as many types of producers as there are styles of music. Some, 
like Phil Spector and his “wall of sound,” have an easily identifiable, very per¬ 
sonal approach. People would turn to him in search of that particular type of 
production which was highly connected with his vision rather than reflecting 
that of the artist. It worked for a lot of people for a good while, but was not very 
successful for others such as John Lennon. 

Rap music mostly relies on the use of electronic instruments and gadgetry to 
create a groove, requiring a producer familiar and comfortable with the genre. 

There are producers that originate from an engineering background, having 
come up through the ranks. In many cases they participate as co-producers. Those 
guys contribute more in the actual sound of the recording, but going beyond just 
being an engineer. Another type of producer, most of whom started out as musi¬ 
cians, are more involved with the music, leaving the technical side to the engineer. 
In the case of classical recordings, the producer needs to read the music score and 
to respect the conductor’s interpretation of the work. 

Then there are those specialists, the ones known for their unique style, such 
as Mike Stone who produced Queen’s iconic “Bohemian Rhapsody” as well as 
massive hit albums for ASIA and Journey. He developed a distinct personality by 
vocal layering, which would not necessarily be identified with one style but with 
a particular character. 

Some producers just live off their past hits. 

Occasionally, producers would dig into their bag of tricks. I must admit to 
have fallen into that trap while doing French artist Mireille Mathieu’s live show 
in Ottawa in 1971. At the time, she was the biggest artist in the francophone 
world, following in the footsteps of Edith Piaf, eventually selling over 120 mil¬ 
lion records during her career. On that live recording, her manager Johnny Stark 
wanted to make sure that this event sounded like (his expression) “Un Triomphe.” 
To accommodate him, I used the Dolby noise reduction system and, instead of 
decoding it, I left it coded, thereby obtaining a very present, dynamic, bright 
sound, creating a highly enthusiastic audience applause and feel. I suspect that 
Paul Samwell Smith might have used a similar technique to achieve that very 
present sound on Cat Stevens’ Tea for the Tillerman. Enchanted with the result, 
Johnny paid me in cash, bringing it in a briefcase, all in crumpled bills in small 
denominations, from the hall receipts. I’ll never forget the sight of Johnny and 
Yael sitting at the kitchen table making piles of $1, $5 and $10 bills and counting 
them over and over until they reached $20,000. 

There are the audiophile producers concerned with preserving the purity and 
the natural sound of the instruments without using any coloration or effects. Jazz 
recordings are often recorded that way. 

Many excellent recordings are not reflected by sales. A lot of absolutely great 
records have not made the charts. If you ask a producer which of his/her productions 
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are his/her favorites, often s/he’ll name recordings that were not commercially suc¬ 
cessful, favoring those that were more artistic, original or challenging. 

1 feel that the well-rounded producers are the most interesting, being able to 
work in a variety of styles and conditions and in many music worlds: pop, rock, 
jazz, rap, punk, organized music, film and so forth. Choosing a proper producer 
may make a big difference in the success of a recording, but it does not auto¬ 
matically assure a commercial success because so many other components are 
involved. At all times, nurturing is an important element of being a producer, 
often essential to obtaining an artist’s best performance. In short, a good producer 
is the sum of all it takes to make a project happen. 

I’m definitely not alone in voicing that Phil Ramone is one of the great produc¬ 
ers. He is the sum of all of the above; one of the cornerstones if not the cornerstone 
of the American recording industry. 

What can you say about the role of the university in preparing 
new generations to enter the world of recording work? 

I believe that the music schools are remiss in not teaching the infrastructure 
of the business and practical sides of the “music business,” which includes the 
approach, discipline and marketing of the various styles such as pop, country, 
classical, jazz, all of which have different structures with different ways of 
reaching their listeners’ personalities as they relate to the different audiences. 
Also, music publishing and various contractual matters should be properly 
acknowledged and addressed, however lightly. 

Some of the important things one should know as a musician are the impor¬ 
tance of working with others, to exchange ideas, to belong to various musical 
groups—not to be a loner—to be an active member of this wonderful tribe called 
musicians. This is how one expands one’s knowledge, vision, experiences, con¬ 
tacts and chances of success. I’m troubled to observe that these assets are not 
emphasized enough in many music faculties. The importance of musicians com¬ 
ing together is not given the priority it should. 


Abbreviations 


ARP (The Art of Record Production Conference) is an international confer¬ 
ence which is now in its 14th year. Keynotes and guest speakers have included 
eminent award-winning record producers, recording engineers and artists. Visit: 
artofrecordproduction.com. 

ASARP (the Association for the Study of the Art of Record Production) is 

an academic association which was founded in 2009 by Simon Zagorski-Thomas 
and Katia Isakoff. The association has members from all over the world and from 
a wide range of academic disciplines. Many members are, or have been, profes¬ 
sional recording engineers, producers and musicians. As such, ASARP maintains 
very close links with the recording industry (internationally) and enjoys support 
from professional organizations. In addition to the conference (ARP) and the 
journal ( JARP ), ASARP also collaborates with other bodies to organize research 
events. Visit: artofrecordproduction.com. 

JARP (The Journal on the Art of Record Production) commissions and pub¬ 
lishes peer-reviewed research with contributions from world-renowned industry 
professionals. Visit: arpjournal.com. 
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Simon Zagorski-Thomas, Katia Isakoff, 
Sophie Stevance, and Serge Lacasse 


The first The Art of Record Production book (Frith and Zagorski-Thomas 2012) 
was about establishing some broad criteria in an emerging subject area. Divided 
into three parts (Flistorical Approaches, Theoretical Approaches and Case 
Studies), the book sought to lay out “the scope and principles of recording stud¬ 
ies for classroom use” (Frith and Zagorski-Thomas 2012, 1). Before the Art of 
Record Production community started in 2005 there was a range of work laying 
the groundwork in the subject area. Some of the technical literature, such as the 
Audio Engineering Society’s journal, also touched on the idea of recording as cre¬ 
ative practice. In addition there was some literature that examined the social and 
professional practices of recording from a sociological perspective (e.g., Kealy 
1979). There were books that sought to expand the teaching of good practice out 
of the purely technical and into the aesthetic realm (e.g., Moylan 1992). There 
were also books that explored the history of production as a complex interac¬ 
tion between technological developments and creative practitioners who used 
and “mis-used” these technologies (Zak 2001). There were also the beginnings 
of some cultural theory (e.g., Theberge 1997) and musicological analysis (e.g., 
Moore 1992; Lacasse 2000). The creation of the research community around the 
Art of Record Production (ARP) conference, journal and scholarly association— 
and through other conferences and scholarly and professional associations taking 
an interest—has led to more communication between disciplines and shared ideas. 
The content for the first book grew out of conference presentations at the first few 
ARP conferences and since then the journal has created peer-reviewed editions 
of the proceedings 1 as well as issues that reflect a specific call for articles. Given 
that the journal has taken on that task of reflecting new ideas in the field, we had 
to decide what the role of a further book was to be. Obviously, that role had to be 
about creating an edited collection with a specific point or theme that had a more 
curated direction than the more broadly inclusive process of journal publication. 

The role that we alighted upon was two-fold. It was primarily to demonstrate 
and explore the range of theoretical approaches that have been applied in stud¬ 
ies of record production in the period since the first book. Flowever, we were 
also very keen about using a series of case studies to accomplish this. And this 
highlights the other aspect of the ARP project that reflects an important change 
in 21st-century musicology: the development of what we might call “active 
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musicology”. At the 2009 ARP conference there was a panel featuring Nicholas 
Cooke, Mike Howlett, Allan Moore and Simon Zagorski-Thomas where Haydn 
Bendall, chief engineer at EMI’s Abbey Road studios for 15 years, asked what 
the point was of a musicology of record production. The answer that emerged 
from the panel was that it was two-fold: first, so that we can better understand 
human activity in a general sense through recorded music, but, second, to gener¬ 
ate the kind of understanding that helps us to “do” music more effectively. That 
second point, of a practical or active musicology, had mostly existed in theories 
of pedagogy in the academic world of the 20th century. For the most part, with 
musicology in universities being focused on textual analysis, the historical and 
sociological context and reception-based studies, the study of how to “do” music 
was situated in the conservatoires. Interestingly, it was in the two musical realms 
where electronic technology was important, the recording arts and electroacoustic 
composition, that universities created courses more dedicated to “doing”. It took 
a long time, however, for the literature in these two areas to stray out of the tech¬ 
nical towards the creative, and there is still a tendency to fall back on the relative 
“safety” of technique rather than the complexity of how the aesthetic mechanisms 
of music making work and how they can be manipulated by practitioners. 

Of course, both poeisis and esthesis, the production and reception, the active 
and passive, rely on an understanding of how the mechanics of musical activity 
suggest possible interpretations. But musicology in the latter part of the 20th 
century has tended to attribute meaning creation to listeners and cultures, draw¬ 
ing on Roland Barthes’ idea of “The Death of The Author” (Barthes 1994) and 
the notion of intertextuality. 2 By using the notion of “subject-position” from film 
studies, Eric Clarke (2005) has explored how the creators of music can influence 
interpretation and this balanced view is more useful than the positivist view of 
a composer or performer creating meaning. The notion of an active musicology 
is then not so much about theoretical models that differ from those of the main¬ 
streams of musicology but about the types of question that are asked within those 
models. What are the ways in which practitioners can manipulate the mechanisms 
which influence interpretation? How can an understanding of the ways in which 
practitioners currently manipulate those mechanisms be used to generate new 
ways? The majority of the contributors to this book are practitioners of one sort 
or another and although it is largely poeisis-focused, it lies at a mid-point between 
the active and the passive. 

In order to demonstrate the range of theoretical approaches, we have divided the 
book into three sections: The Creative Use of Technology, The Social Interactions 
of Production Activity and Forms of Theoretical Analysis. We could have thought 
about the structure in a variety of ways though and one potential form of segmen¬ 
tation deserves further discussion: a structure based on methodology rather than 
subject matter. We could have themed the sub-divisions based on whether the 
researchers were engaged in an “indirect” study (i.e., studying something at which 
they were not present and relying on third-party accounts or material evidence) 
or engaged in either of two forms of “direct” study—an analytical account by a 
participant (emic) or an analytical account by an observer (etic). The emic and etic 
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distinction has existed within ethnomusicology, anthropology and sociology for 
many years (Pike 1954) and, more recently, has also emerged in the study of crea¬ 
tive practice. The emic process of participant analysis or autoethnography (Ellis 
and Bochner 2016) is also found in practice-as-research or artistic research as it 
is also known (Smith and Dean 2009). Stevance and Lacasse (2013, 2015, 2018), 
however, have also blurred the borders between these distinctions through the 
idea of “Research-Creation”: First, this is an approach combining research and a 
creative component (the creative component being artistic or some other activity) 
that interact causally. Second, research-creation gives rise to both creative and 
scholarly outputs. Third, research-creation can be conducted either individually 
or in collaboration. A parallel can be drawn with the anthropological practice 
of using methods which combine the emic and the etic. Indeed this distinction 
takes on a further layer of nuance when, as is often the case in studies of musical 
practice, a researcher who ostensibly may be taking an etic approach is also an 
experienced practitioner—as is the case with the majority of this book. 

Within the worlds of anthropology and ethnomusicology but also in the study 
of the history of science (e.g., Jardine 2004) there has been extensive discussion 
about the way that the conceptual frameworks employed by etic researchers can 
be anachronistic, culturally inappropriate or otherwise distorting to the descrip¬ 
tive, interpretive and analytical approaches. While it may seem obvious that it is 
problematic to be attributing motives and interpretations to participants in a study, 
whether they are available for “fact” checking or not, it is equally important not 
to talk ourselves out of any interpretation whatsoever. Should we be interpreting 
record production, or indeed any creative activity, in ways that the participants 
would not recognize as what they were doing, and how or why they were doing it? 
Indeed, given the fact that several of our contributors are discussing the notion of 
distributed creativity—whether in terms of the systems approach, actor network 
theory or intertextuality—there may even be some disagreement about the who, 
the when and the where as well. 

These issues pose questions about the fundamental nature of knowledge that 
are beyond the scope of this book and yet our aim is somehow to suggest a way for 
researchers to tiptoe through this minefield. The study of record production may 
be a relatively new academic area and yet it is also highly interdisciplinary and 
can therefore learn a great deal from the discussions that have already happened 
in related disciplines. 

Thoughts about the theoretical approaches 

The balance of approaches in this volume is symptomatic of an asymmetry between 
research that focuses on the practices of production, poeisis, and on listening to 
and interpreting production, esthesis. The majority of research about creative prac¬ 
tices in general has focused on the products of those activities, on texts, or on the 
ways in which the “consumers” of those products interpret them (esthesis), rather 
than on the nature of the activity (poeisis). Of course, theories of esthesis can also 
be turned on their head so that those ideas about interpretation and form can be 
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viewed as motivations or strategies for creative activities. Ten out of the thirteen 
chapters in this volume utilize theoretical approaches that were originally devel¬ 
oped to interrogate the way we perceive or interpret the world. However, some of 
them blend approaches so that they can come at the process from “both ends” and 
others use theories that were developed purely to understand process. 

Theoretical approaches are not methodologies in themselves but they do define 
the type of information or understanding that we are looking for and, as such, are 
important determinants of methodology. Methodologies are also determined by 
the nature of the phenomenon we are examining and by the technologies and tools 
we have at our disposal with which to examine them. Some phenomena are much 
more susceptible to being changed through the act of observation than others. 
If I look at the stars through a telescope there might be a miniscule observer 
effect according to the theories of quantum mechanics, but if I watch a self- 
conscious singer-songwriter trying to write a song there will very likely be a 
much stronger observer effect. They will behave differently when observed than 
they would in isolation. And of course, some phenomena are much more avail¬ 
able for observation than others—actions rather than thoughts for example. In 
addition, technologies and tools may be constantly changing but we should not 
be too positivist about them. While in one sense they may change in a way that 
produces “more” or “higher quality” data, they may also encourage or require us 
to look at a phenomenon in a particular way or afford certain types of interpreta¬ 
tion above others. Just as the academic study of record production has allowed 
us to understand more about the ways in which recordings represent performance 
differently to the way performance “is” in a live context, so too does it allow us to 
understand how our data capture tools create a similar representational disjunct. 
Any data capture of audio or audio-visual material is also a process of record or 
video production and the distortions that it introduces could also be studied—and 
could continue in a process of infinite regress! 

The book starts with one of the newer forms of methodology: research-creation. 
Sophie Stevance and Serge Lacasse provide an analysis of the Inuit singer Tanya 
Tagaq’s use of overdubbing techniques in the recording studio. The research- 
creation process, partly through being a collective project characterized by a 
truly causal interaction between research and the creative processes, produces 
a rich blend of both data (video, notes and experiences of the recording activity, 
multi-track and mixed versions of the final tracks, some discarded developmen¬ 
tal recordings, and interviews with the participants) and analysis/interpretation 
(cross self-confrontation analysis 3 of the video, musicological “textual” analysis 
of the music, commentary by the participants, interpretations of those commentar¬ 
ies, comparative analyses through literature review and a “meta-analysis” which 
draws all these threads together). 

Historical musicology features in both Albin Zak’s study of British post-punk 
production and Marian Jago’s look at Lennie Tristano’s innovative studio record¬ 
ings of the 1950s and 1960s. Both authors primarily examine the original “texts” 
(recordings) and additional primary sources (interviews and articles from the time 
and those gathered in retrospect). However, Zak’s analysis is primarily grounded 
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in poeisis and aims to draw out certain principles about the creative practices that 
emerged from a particular subset of recorded music at a particular time and to dis¬ 
cuss how these principles and practices can be seen to have influenced subsequent 
activity. The data set is used to develop a hypothesis/interpretation of the evidence 
that is also rooted in Zak’s experience as a songwriter, performer and record pro¬ 
ducer. Jago, on the other hand, is concerned with esthesis and conducts a study 
of the intersection between musical ontology and authenticity. Her approach is 
common in historical musicology in that it uses sources from journalism and other 
non-academic writing as a form of proxy for public opinion—although, of course, 
supplemented through evidence such as record sales that provide other indicators 
of that elusive voice. 

Several of the chapters draw on literary theory for both their methodology 
and their conceptual framework. What exactly, though, is the “methodology” 
of literary theory? In some ways, it can be reduced to the simple formula of 
“Read—Process—Write” where the activity of “processing” and the subsequent 
“writing” is the application of a conceptual framework (narratological, feminist, 
psychoanalytical, structuralist, postcolonial, Marxist, etc). The adoption of the 
conceptual framework of Western science requires you to think in a specific 
way about your subject matter—what kinds of categories should be used and 
what is and what is not possible and/or relevant in any given situation? The 
examination and description of any phenomenon through the lens of a concep¬ 
tual framework is judged upon its plausibility and its usefulness. The laws of 
science have been demonstrated repeatedly to be logically coherent and highly 
useful. When the system does break down, it has been based on some level of 
detail rather than a fundamental principle of cause and effect. Literary theory, 
however, doesn’t have such a comprehensive record in terms of either plausibil¬ 
ity or usefulness and its landscape is much more contested. In the first chapter, 
Lacasse and Stevance draw on post-colonial theory by exploring Tagaq’s prac¬ 
tice through the lens of de-territorialization and re-territorialization in relation 
to her Inuit background. Brovig-Hanssen, alternatively, is using the notion of 
hypertextuality, drawn from semiotics, to discuss the relationships between the 
component tracks of mashups. 

Unsurprisingly in the academic study of record production, science and 
technology studies play an important part. Whereas both Campelo and Zagorski- 
Thomas make explicit mention of Actor Network Theory (ANT) and examine and 
describe their subjects using the ideas of human and non-human actors and the 
notion of “translation” as the process of influence, Zak and Burgess are less con¬ 
cerned with the minutiae of causality that characterizes ANT. Nonetheless, they 
are all concerned with the ways in which the interactions between human users 
and the technologies of music making can be described and also can be seen to be 
instrumental in the development of musical practices and the sounds that emanate 
from them. In that sense, we could argue that science and technology studies per¬ 
meate every contribution to this book. 

In a similar way, ideas from ethnomusicology, particularly Christopher Small’s 
(1998) notion of “musicking” as all of the social and creative practices involved 
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in poeisis and esthesis—from performers, composers, producers and record com¬ 
panies to listeners, dancers, journalists and broadcasters—become all-pervasive 
when applied that broadly. Although, perhaps, Ons Barnat’s case study of the 
Belizean label Stonetree Records, which examines how the recorded sound of 
paranda came to be shaped by its success in the world music market, is the chapter 
which would be most widely recognized as ethnomusicology; its methods can be 
seen everywhere. Indeed, the idea of a case study of cultural practice—the basis 
of this book—is the fundamental activity of ethnomusicology and anthropology. 
And, as we have seen from our discussion of the emic and etic, the preoccupations 
and problems of those disciplines are shared in the study of record production. 
Perhaps the most extreme version of the emic is autoethnography: the chapters 
by Howlett and Burgess being the obvious examples. However, the very term 
“autoethnography” can be argued to be oxymoronic in the sense that no “real- 
world” examples of musicking can happen without more than one person being 
involved. If Howlett and Burgess are both engaged in autoethnography, then per¬ 
haps Mynett, McIntyre and Zagorski-Thomas should also fall into that category. 
They are, however, all studying their own interactions with other practitioners 
(as well as product designers and manufacturers). One of the differences between 
these approaches lies in the original motivation and, therefore, in the design of the 
project. Howlett, Burgess and McIntyre are all using projects that originally hap¬ 
pened without any thought of research in mind. Mynett was conducting his PhD at 
the same time as doing some of these productions and, although they weren’t part 
of his study, we must assume that he had notions of data in the back of his mind. 
Zagorski-Thomas’ and Lacasse and Stevance’s projects, on the other hand, were 
designed from the outset to combine research with creative outputs. 

There is also a lot of influence from the world of psychology creeping into 
these studies. Obviously, a lot of the language of psychology has now made its 
way into normal usage and informs a lot of casual discussion of phenomena such 
as identity, motivation, creativity, memory, skill and knowledge. On a more 
detailed level, though, Mynett and Zagorski-Thomas are both using Gibson’s 
ecological approach to perception and concepts drawn from embodied cognition 
to explain some of the metaphorical meaning of musical activity. Howlett is also 
using Thompson’s ideas on expectations to discuss his production decisions. 

In addition to these approaches, we can also see examples from sound 
studies, communication studies, creativity studies and artistic research/practice-as- 
research. Howlett and Campelo utilize ideas about collaborative communication 
and creativity taken from R.K. Sawyer and DeZutter’s work on group and distrib¬ 
uted creativity. McIntyre and Thompson are using Csikszentmihalyi’s systems 
approach to creativity and Bourdieu’s notion of the habitus. Zagorski-Thomas is 
also drawing on Borgdorf s ideas about artistic research and practice-as-research. 

In each of the instances of cross-disciplinary influence cited above, the concep¬ 
tual framework being used provides a schematic model of the phenomenon being 
studied. This schematic model relies on types of categories that are deemed impor¬ 
tant and relevant and a series of rules that define the possible (and significant) types 
of causality that can exist between the phenomena in those various categories. 
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The problem with cross-disciplinarity is that of consistency between the various 
schematic models that are employed. On a metaphysical level, the combination of 
different sets of terminology and causality has to demonstrate plausibility and use¬ 
fulness as much as the internal logic of each conceptual framework has to do so. 
Thus Zagorski-Thomas explains how he sees the connection between the ecologi¬ 
cal approach to perception and ANT through the way that categorical descriptors 
and assumed causality are related in the two theoretical frameworks. 

Problems with theoretical approaches 

The primary reason for interdisciplinary and cross-disciplinary studies is, of 
course, to deepen and broaden our understanding. That, in itself, is a recognition 
of the incompleteness of any single theoretical approach and the need to assess 
the value of those approaches in different contexts. It also, though, highlights a 
problem that has slowly developed throughout the 20th century in response to 
ideas such as the theory of relativity and postmodernism; that if “everything is 
relative” and that if every reader of a text’s voice is as important as the author’s 
then no idea is “better” than any other. If Sir Robert Armstrong could talk about 
being “economical with the truth” in the 1986 Spycatcher trial and Kellyanne 
Conway could talk about “alternative facts” to defend Sean Spicer in 2017, how 
do we avoid a post-truth world? And of course the twin notions of plausibility 
and usefulness mentioned earlier are crucial to this. We need not only to be 
vigilant about the plausibility and usefulness of the data we gather and the con¬ 
clusions we draw about the phenomena we study, but also about the plausibility 
and usefulness of the theoretical approaches and methodologies we use in those 
studies. And if we are using interdisciplinary and cross-disciplinary approaches 
we need to be just as rigorous in assessing how compatible and consistent these 
combinations are. 


Objectives 

Probably the most thorny of epistemological questions is that of whether you 
need to know what it is you are looking for in order to be able to find it. That is, 
after all. the basis of the classic scientific method: you start with an hypothesis 
and develop a methodology for an experiment that will prove (or disprove) the 
hypothesis, i.e., deduction. Grounded theory and artistic research/practice-as- 
research are areas which purport to go against this model. They both allow for the 
researcher to look at the materiality of their environment and attempt to create an 
hypothesis from the patterns they perceive in the “data”, i.e., induction. However, 
there is a certain amount of “chicken and egg-ness” here. You cannot formu¬ 
late an hypothesis without an understanding of the nature of the “data” and how 
it might prove or disprove the hypothesis, and you cannot examine your envi¬ 
ronment without having some hypothetical understanding about how it works. 
Alvesson and Skoldberg (2017) argue that, in any case, no approach is purely 
inductive or deductive and always displays some degree of abduction. Abduction 
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is the iterative process of piecing together the most probable conclusion from 
incomplete evidence and, to some extent at least, can be seen as involving ele¬ 
ments of both induction and deduction. 

The process of research does not make sense without motivation; without hav¬ 
ing a question to answer or a problem to solve. Even in the broadest sense of “I 
want to understand how record production works” or “How can I create a piece 
of music that expresses this feeling?” there is an agenda. If we return to the panel 
discussion at the 2009 ARP conference, we can distinguish between those two 
broad types of objective—understanding something better and doing something 
better. Thus, while we should always be able to extract useful knowledge from 
any study, we should be aware, for example, that Mark Mynett comes at the sub¬ 
ject area as a practitioner seeking to understand the phenomenon of heaviness in 
contemporary metal music in order to be able to “do” production more effectively 
(and to help others to do so). Marian Jago, on the other hand, is studying the 
multi-track recording experiments of Lennie Tristano in the 1950s to understand 
how audiences and critics responded to them and how they negotiated notions of 
authenticity in jazz recording. 


Subjectivity 

Subjectivity is the quality of existing within the mind rather than in the external 
world and the assumption that these two things are different. The inherent paradox 
here is that its philosophical argument relies on the objective truth of science—that 
through science we understand how perception and cognition work and, therefore, 
that they are flawed or distorting. The idea that we cannot know anything in an 
objective sense relies on our belief that science is right. However, it is also true 
that the whole idea of scientific progress is built on the idea of subjectivity— 
that we can never get it “right”—but that there are always ways in which we can 
improve on our “wrongness”. In addition, there is always ideology (and therefore 
subjectivity) driving the choices made in research. Why study A rather than B? 
Why phrase the question in terms of curing rather than preventing? Why do we 
consider some outcomes positive and others negative? And, of course, one of the 
key subjective choices that we make in research is in the choice of language, and 
that choice of language, the labels we use, reflects our objectives, our preferences 
and our preconceptions. Phenomena may exist in an objective external world but 
measurements and categories only exist in the mind and are, therefore, subjective. 
There are many ways in which subjectivity manifests its importance in these chap¬ 
ters. In Brovig-Hanssen’s chapter, she points to the subjective value judgments 
inherent in criticism of mashups; that the skills of technological mediation are 
ascribed more value than the musical skills of A+B mashups. McIntyre’s systems 
approach study of a project by Australian band Supersonic is an interesting dem¬ 
onstration of the balance between insider knowledge and subjectivity. McIntyre 
was the manager, video-maker and, in some aspects of the project, record pro¬ 
ducer and sound engineer. He is also the brother of the bass player in the band. His 
approach to retrospectively turning this project into research demonstrates another 
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important point about subjectivity: that having an extant subjective knowledge 
of what is being studied encourages and allows a richer approach to developing 
research questions—but of course it can also open up a researcher to suggestions 
of unconscious bias. Obviously our assessment of McIntyre’s study is that the 
advantages of his detailed insider knowledge far outweigh any potential disadvan¬ 
tages, but it is important that each reader makes their own (subjective) assessment 
of the pros and cons of this subjectivity. 


Immersion 

Many of the approaches used in the study of record production utilize the notion 
of roles and how they are constructed and performed in different situations and 
contexts. Of course, this is complicated in the case of emic approaches as the 
researcher is simultaneously (or at least dually) taking on one of the roles in 
the creative process and the role of a researcher. This provides a further twist 
in the problems and advantages brought to the research activity by the idea of 
subjectivity in that the emic researcher must by definition behave, perceive and 
respond differently in their creative role than they would if they weren’t also a 
researcher. In the case of Zagorski-Thomas’ chapter, his methodology is prac- 
tice-as-research and yet his level of immersion in what would normally be a 
completely outcome-driven process—creating recorded music—is reduced and 
altered by the research objective. In this example, they decided that the research 
objectives were more important than the creative objectives. They were more 
concerned with trying out a range of experiments than with getting any of them 
completed to a professional standard. Howlett, on the other hand, engaged in a 
similarly dual process—of being the producer and being the researcher in his 
discussion of Orchestral Manoeuvres in the Dark’s track “Messages”—but did 
so with a 30-year gap between his adoption of the two roles. Thus, when he 
produced the track in 1980, he was totally immersed in the role of producer 
and, indeed, had no idea that he would ever take the role of researcher in the 
future. Conversely, when he immersed himself in the role of the researcher he 
was obviously distanced from the process of production and reliant on memory 
and documentation rather than in-the-moment analysis. Campelo, however, pro¬ 
vides an example of an interesting hybrid of these issues in that she is studying 
recording practices in a studio (Estudios Namouche in Lisbon) and the culture in 
which she was deeply immersed earlier in her career, but with personnel and in a 
project in which she is purely an observer. These levels and types of immersion 
afford participants different experiences, perceptions, interpretations and moti¬ 
vations depending on the combination of roles that they undertake. 


Circumstances 

In the same way that allowing participants in a creative project to also take on the 
role of a researcher will affect their individual engagement in the creative process, 
the structure of the process and the circumstances in which it occurs will affect the 
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project as a whole. The economic and social structures that constrain and enable 
the process in various ways will be affected in some manner by the research pro¬ 
cess. Similarly, the research process will be affected by the production process in 
terms of the type and extent of the information available and the way that informa¬ 
tion may have been fdtered or interpreted by any of the participants before it was 
given to the researchers. In the case of Lacasse and Stevance’s research-creation 
project with Inuit singer Tania Tagaq, they had to negotiate a process by which 
both the researchers and the artist/record company were satisfied that they would 
be able to achieve their separate goals. This created a mutually beneficial and 
yet highly atypical set of circumstances in which the project could take place. 
With Ons Bamat’s chapter, which looks at the economic and cultural revival of 
Garifuna paranda in Belize since the 1980s, this is a musical story which relies in 
large part on the revival itself for the existence of data; any musical style which 
had faded into obscurity because of a lack of documentation and popularity would, 
by definition, be undocumented. This is a very real example of one of the less 
obvious ways in which history is written by the winners. “Winning” can be a rela¬ 
tively small scale and marginal process. “Winning”, and therefore becoming part 
of the story of history, can be as marginal as being male instead of female or white 
instead of black. However, rather than demonstrating that these studies somehow 
have less worth due to these distortions, they show that we can only study what 
we can study. Our job is not to give up on the research journey because there is 
always some new deviation in the path but to find out how that deviation took 
us away from our intended path and how we can turn back in the right direction. 


Data 

We’ve already mentioned the idea that both measurement and the establishment 
of categories are subjective, they only exist within the human mind, and that is 
merely the first in the many layers of problems that relate to data and its “cap¬ 
ture”. As all data is a social construction, we need to be very clear what we are 
constructing, and how and why we are constructing it. Both the categories and 
the forms of measurement or assessment we use to assign phenomena to those 
categories are based on the theoretical models that underpin them. Thompson 
and McIntyre’s chapter uses the systems approach to creativity to explore the 
practices of sound engineers. One of the key categorical distinctions made in 
this theoretical model is the domain —the idea of a shared pool of knowledge, 
tools and conventions used by the practitioners. The data that will be sought in 
this form of analysis are therefore characterized in part by their commonality 
with that of other sound engineers—both in terms of existing shared practice and 
the ways in which individual acts of creativity become absorbed into the shared 
domain. Burgess’ chapter, by contrast, is approached from a narrative of innova¬ 
tion where the data reflects a narrative which is relatively unconcerned with the 
shared conventions of practice or with how (or indeed whether) they may have 
been assimilated into those shared conventions. Burgess is interested in the time¬ 
line of new technologies becoming available and with the affordances that he and 
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his bandmates perceived in them—and in some instances how they encouraged 
further developments in those technologies. These two chapters also reflect some 
other issues with data capture—those of retrospection and heterogeneity. Burgess 
is looking at his own practice (and that of his band Landscape) retrospectively in 
relation to a project that was not originally intended to be a research project. In 
that respect his data-set is similar to any historical study with the obvious differ¬ 
ence that he has his own memories. He uses a good deal of technical and other 
data to triangulate with his own autobiographical account. Our task as readers, in 
deciding how convincing and reliable the data-set in question is, requires us to 
consider the social construction involved; who, what, when, how and why? 


Interpretation 

Although Interpretative Phenomenological Analysis (IPA) is a term used in 
relation to a very specific approach to transcription analysis in psychology, the 
underlying philosophical idea can be seen as the basis for all research. Within 
social psychology, IPA is a tool which is used to model the conceptual processes 
which a subject displays through their verbal descriptions of phenomena: the 
language used demonstrates the types of categorical distinctions and causal rela¬ 
tionships being employed. Of course, IPA can also be used to model conceptual 
processes using evidence from other behavior as well—how someone concep¬ 
tualizes a process can be theorized from what they do as well as what they say. 
So while other ways of interpreting human activity might not use the specific 
methodology of employing thematic coding of a transcript (or other representa¬ 
tion) of the activity, they are engaging in the same basic process. And that process 
involves four requirements: 

1 That we can observe and document the nature of the phenomenon (or some 
feature of it) in a way that is communally acceptable as being objective (or 
sufficiently close to objective). 

2 We can use the language or behavior of the subject(s) to infer the categorical 
distinctions and causal relationships they are employing in their interpretation. 

3 We can use the documented ‘objective’ data to explore how the categorical 
distinctions and causal relationships stand up in terms of plausibility and 
usefulness. 

4 We can use these same categorical distinctions and causal relationships to 
make predictions in given circumstances. 

In short, any act of interpretation involves an assertion about what things are (cat¬ 
egorical distinctions) and how they behave (causal relationships), which can then 
be tested against the reality of experience (objectivity). This takes us back to the 
issues we discussed in relation to subjectivity; that in order to understand subjec¬ 
tivity we need to be confident in our ability to identify objectivity. While in the 
physical sciences and statistics there are firmly established criteria in relation to 
objectivity, in the arts and humanities there are not. In some instances, a relatively 
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small sample of interviewees is put forward not so much as objective evidence 
in itself but as a spur for us to recognize these individuals as representatives of 
our own wider experience. For example, several of the authors use examples that 
point to the phenomenon of being able to hear a hypothetical “right” or “better” 
version of a performance or sound when listening to a poorly executed or oth¬ 
erwise imperfect version. This interpretation rests on our recognition of this in 
our own experience and our experience of others more than on the “evidence”. 
Zak’s chapter about the legacy of British post-punk production techniques, on 
the other hand, is more firmly rooted in the historians’ conventions of bring¬ 
ing together a great many details of documented information as triangulated and 
systematic evidence for a particular interpretation. In addition to quotes from 
various participants Zak triangulates this evidence with facts about the timing 
of various product launches and the affordances that they offered (as evidenced 
by their technical specifications). In both these instances, as in all forms of inter¬ 
pretation, we are asked to make an assessment of how consistent the (subjective) 
“schematic representation” offered by their theoretical model is with the evidence 
offered up as objectivity. 

In terms of our earlier discussion about the idea of distinguishing between 
insider- and outsider-focused approaches to study, it also demonstrates that there 
is no simple distinction to be made between emic and etic. On the one hand it 
demonstrates a spectrum of approaches within the straightforwardly emic side of 
things: from relatively “shallow” participant observation where the researcher is 
involved but peripheral, through to a full blown practitioner-as-researcher situa¬ 
tion. And, of course, the depth of involvement in a single role by a researcher has 
implications for the type of understanding that they are likely to glean from the 
process. Even with the process of interviewing the other participants available 
to the researcher, their perspective on what was happening and therefore what 
would be appropriate questions to ask will be affected by their level and type 
of immersion in the project. In addition, the nature of both the practical activity 
and the finished recording will be affected by the motivations and circumstances 
that bring it about. Several of these projects involve researchers deciding in ret¬ 
rospect to conduct the study and that, of course, means that little or no thought is 
likely to have been given to the process of documentation and data capture. The 
research-creation process involves an agreement to conduct both the creative pro¬ 
cess and the research simultaneously and there is no guarantee that there won’t be 
mutually incompatible motivations or restrictions applied. The artist(s) and their 
associated commercial representation may decide that it is not in their interests to 
allow a particular representation of themselves to be placed in the public domain. 
The researchers and practitioners may want to work at different paces in order to 
facilitate a more complete documentation of the process or to keep costs down. 
None of these things are reasons to abandon any of these approaches as a viable 
methodology but they are, of course, factors to take into account when designing 
a research project—whether that be aimed at minimizing distortions caused by 
motivation and circumstances or trying to find evidence about how participants 
might have behaved or felt differently in non-research-based projects. 
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On the other hand there is a similar set of issues that need to be addressed in 
relation to etic approaches. Some things are very similar: the motivation, behav¬ 
ior and circumstances of the participants can be similarly affected by outsiders 
entering the workplace or researchers commissioning work that isn’t a normal 
part of the participants’ commercial or artistic practice. One of the biggest differ¬ 
ences, though, is that the researcher is bringing his/her own theoretical framework 
for studying the activity in question and how much that framework overlaps 
with either the explicit or implicit understanding of the participants will be an 
important determinant of the study’s outcomes. The history of ethnomusicology 
is littered with examples of studies where a researcher from a Western musical 
background has imposed some aspect of his/her own musical culture onto the 
practices of a different culture. Of course, having a different theoretical frame¬ 
work is not necessarily a bad thing. It may, for example, be quite enlightening for 
a psychologist, systems analyst or sociologist to conduct a study of an orchestral 
rehearsal. However, in that situation it is not so likely that they would claim to 
have explained some aspect of the music in a way that tramples on the musical 
sensibilities of the participants—although it’s not by any means impossible. 

One question that is common to all studies of recording practice is that, given 
that so much work in this area is being conducted by people with professional 
experience, what difference does it make to studies if the observer has first-hand 
experience of the type of work being studied? This is obviously a very similar 
question to the difference between emic and etic studies and the issue in the pre¬ 
vious paragraph. On the one hand, having a language and way of thinking in 
common with the research subjects will make communication easier and may 
ensure that the researcher does not miss some fine detail that might not otherwise 
be noticed. The commonality is also more likely to engender trust and a better 
rapport. On the other hand, working practices that have been learned informally 
are much more likely to include tacit knowledge that is so embedded in the prac¬ 
titioners’ habitus that they ignore, do not notice or even misinterpret some aspect 
of their activity. And, of course, the lack of commonality can place a wall between 
them, with the practitioner perhaps resenting the idea that a researcher with no 
professional experience might presume to explain their own job to them. There 
are two aspects of the Art of Record Production conference and association that 
relate to this: the first is that some experienced practitioners didn’t see any value 
in research that didn’t take the emic approach of validating the insiders’ (i.e., 
their) interpretation of what happened in record production and how it should 
be analyzed, and the second is that many other practitioners have, particularly 
more recently, subsequently engaged with the theoretical side of the research. 
There may be two convergent reasons for this. First, the quality of the theoretical 
research in the subject area has without doubt become stronger, and the second is 
that many more practitioners have become involved in education and found that 
they have to engage with the theory. 

Another facet of this has been that the data gathered from research inter¬ 
views or gleaned from journalistic interviews is not always as robust as it might 
be. Many of the professionals being interviewed may have a strong interest in 
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promoting their own agency in any narrative description or interpretation, and 
that memory has been shown time and again to be faulty. Indeed, the mirror 
of this is that producers can often be reticent in talking about their actions and 
activities because of non-disclosure agreements, a respect for the confidential¬ 
ity of the producer/artists relationship, or because they don’t want to be seen to 
be promoting their own agency over an artist’s. What can be done to overcome 
these potential hurdles and limit these types of distortions? Best practice with 
any data set is, of course, to engage in multiple checks and, with interview data, 
that would normally involve triangulation with another data set—either an alter¬ 
native interviewee or some piece of physical evidence that can corroborate the 
claim. And wherever such data is unavailable the researcher needs to point out 
the unsupported claims and make some assessment of their confidence as to how 
reliable the source is in this instance. 

These types of problems are typical of historical research—there is often an 
incomplete data set and no potential sources left in existence—but working with 
recordings that have been produced for commercial release also brings additional 
problems. Not only do the companies that are profiting from the recordings have 
a very strong interest in mythologizing these stories and maintaining “traditional” 
narratives of genius, individual agency against the odds, stories that promote the 
idea of “magic” in descriptions of geographical and cultural scenes, but they also 
control the majority of the archive material that researchers would want to study. 
Even with examples like Mynett’s, Howlett’s and Burgess’, the record companies 
stand as gatekeepers and owners of the original multi-tracks and very often even 
the artists and producers who created the work cannot get access to the master 
recordings let alone a potential researcher. 

In addition to these more practical, methodological questions there are two 
more metaphysical problems that have wider ramifications than this subject area. 
The first is concerned with the ontology of theoretical models themselves. It 
needs to be remembered that theoretical models do not describe the world “as it 
is” but “as if’ a particular model (or simplification) was true. Just as researchers 
in physical sciences created a model that described matter “as if’ the smallest 
units were atoms and have since been refining these models in a variety of ways, 
we need to bear in mind that this is true for the humanities as well. Theoretical 
models do not provide “truth” but they do provide more or less convincing expla¬ 
nations. Although there is still a general culture of resistance to the idea that 
theories are metaphorical simplifications of the impenetrable complexity of the 
universe rather than a literal description of what is “out there”, the whole of the 
20th century has been an intellectual move in that direction. From the characteri¬ 
zation of measurement as an approximation or compromise that is inherent in the 
notion of relativity to the changes in our understanding of the nature of knowl¬ 
edge that have grown out of both the philosophy of science (Kuhn 1962) and 
the discoveries of neuroscience (Peretz and Zatorre 2003; Feldman 2008; Tallis 
2011), the world is struggling with this less certain model of truth. Flowever, this 
more honest and relativistic approach to knowledge is not an excuse to submit to 
the notion of “fake news” and “everything is relative so my argument is as good 
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as yours”. It simply means that we are living in an evidence-based world rather 
than a proof-based one and that every piece of evidence should be assessed on the 
basis of the assumptions underpinning it. 

When this relates to theories in the humanities and social sciences, the issue is 
exactly the same. If we’re working within the theoretical framework of embodied 
cognition, we are not suggesting that there are physical structures in the brain 
called schema but rather that it makes us ask the question: what if (or what would 
happen if) we posit, for a moment, that the world works “as if’ there were struc¬ 
tures with those characteristics. The assumptions and the trail of logic that leads 
from various observations in neuroscience, cognitive linguistics and other disci¬ 
plines can be examined and we can make an assessment of how convincing we 
think the evidence is—or, of course, as we do with most knowledge, we can take 
the word of people we trust to be our proxy thinkers and evidence testers. But 
these are bottom-upwards forms of testing. We can also work from a top down 
or deductive approach by assessing whether our personal experience of the world 
chimes with the predictions that such a theoretical model makes. And much like 
the physical sciences, those predictions quite often work at some levels of detail 
and then fail when you look in more detail. In the world of physics, Newtonian 
models are perfectly accurate for activities like predicting the behavior of materi¬ 
als when building bridges but we need to shift our paradigm to a quantum approach 
when we want to predict behavior at a sub-molecular or sub-atomic level. In the 
world of creativity studies, Csikszentmihalyi’s system approach is better suited to 
some types of study and actor network theory is better suited to others. Both have 
limitations but both provide much better explanations and predictions about crea¬ 
tive activity than notions of inborn talent and the lone creative genius. 

The second metaphysical problem is the ideology of interpretation. With the 
previous point in mind, all of our “more or less convincing explanations” have 
also to be examined from a more philosophical or even political perspective. 
Once again, there is an inertia towards the idea that “everything is political” 
but that is one of the great lessons of Marxist thought, no matter what you think 
about the terrible social experiments that were conducted in its name. Just as 
we’ve discussed the problems of subjectivity and distortion in relation to data 
gathering, there is just as much of a problem in relation to the setting of research 
questions and choice of methodologies that flow from those questions. There 
are a great many questions of this sort that we can ask ourselves. In whose inter¬ 
ests was it to frame the research question in the way it was framed and what 
alternatives are there? Histories of technology, like all histories, tend to be told 
by the “winners” and as a subject area it is our duty to give voice to as many 
histories as possible—from different national, racial, class, gender and other 
perspectives. In this book, seven of the thirteen chapters are about Anglophone 
popular music—less of a hegemonic balance than usual but still representing 
its dominance. Only a third of the academic contributors are female and more 
disturbingly the research subjects are even more dominantly male. From a racial 
perspective the academics are overwhelmingly white and the research subjects 
are only slightly less so. Given the balances that are found in record sales as far 
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as gender, race, nationality, class, sexuality, etc., are concerned, it is obvious that 
those balances are not reflected in the research that is being conducted. Despite 
what we might think about the dominance of commercial forces, the longer-term 
histories of music that crystallize after the income streams of copyright have 
dried up and expired are highly influenced by who is studied. And who is stud¬ 
ied is in part determined by who has been written about and how interesting and 
compelling those stories are—as well, of course, as by how interesting and com¬ 
pelling the music is. Popular Music Studies and the Art of Record Production 
are unwittingly contributing to this imbalance in the discourse that is creating 
the distinct danger of maintaining a white male Anglophone hegemony in the 
future discourses of musical research and education. Nineteenth-century music 
wasn’t nearly as dominated by white male composers as the current educational 
system would suggest and contemporary academics have a duty to think about 
the ideological implications of their research choices. 

Notes 

1 Although the proceedings issues only contain articles which some authors have chosen 
to expand into longer texts and submitted to the peer-review process. 

2 For a recent collection on intertextuality in recorded popular music, see Burns and 
Lacasse 2018. 

3 A fomi of stimulated recall analysis developed within psychology (Kostulski and 
Kloetzer 2014). 
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1 Tanya Tagaq 

A cosmopolitan artist in the studio 

Sophie Stevance and Serge Lacasse 


Context 

Tagaq’s knowledge of throat singing has been facilitated by technology from the 
start: her mother sent her recordings of Inuit throat singing games when she was 
studying in Halifax in the 1990s. Even though the listener may distinguish cer¬ 
tain details that are impossible to perceive in the context of the katajjaq tradition 
when Tagaq performs with a microphone on stage, these details are even more 
discernible and likewise exploited in the studio, including the texture and timbre 
of her voice, both inhalation and exhalation, and sounds placed in the chest, throat, 
mouth or nose. Moreover, in the recording studio, Tagaq sings alone using over¬ 
dubbing techniques, while in a traditional context two female players sing together 
in such an intricate way that listeners are not able to distinguish between the two 
voices. Tagaq thus creates a new game in which she interacts with, and responds 
to herself with the help of recording technology. In the context of this chapter, we 
will look at some techniques used in the recordings of two traditional Inuit songs 
(“Qimiruluapik” and “Qiujavitt”) featured on her 2005 Sinaa album, notably to 
highlight the complementary rhythmic, melodic and timbral features of the two 
vocal tracks; we will also analyze vocal configurations in excerpts from Animism 
(2014). The objective is to examine her use of overdubbing and other recording 
techniques, which will allow us to better understand her creative process. Not only 
will these analyses demonstrate the dialogue between tradition and contemporary 
popular music as Tagaq performs a vocal game with herself in the recording studio 
(particularly in the context of the Sinaa album), but they also characterize the artis¬ 
tic practice of a new Aboriginal generation that is able to present, through the logic 
of cultural reconciliation and strategies of hybridization, its artistic production in 
the process of an international cultural movement. As we will suggest, this posture 
is characteristic of “aesthetic cosmopolitanism” (Regev 2013). 

In this chapter we seek to answer the following question: how does the musical 
and theatrical art of the Inuit singer Tanya Tagaq—who practices a form of throat 
singing called katajjaq in a pop-electro-experimental musical context—situate 
itself in relation to the discourses of cultural identity of the emergent generation 
of Aboriginal youth? This young generation is both tied to the preservation of its 
heritage and influenced by new transcultural productions. To better understand 
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this phenomenon, it is necessary to examine the approach of a new Aboriginal art¬ 
ist who willingly goes beyond her Inuit cultural heritage in order to feed diverse 
influences and integrate her creations into a transnational artistic production. 

Like other First Nations and Inuit artists and writers, Tagaq claims a “right to 
modernity” through a process of cultural blending, by mixing local tradition and 
borrowed elements. The artist defends, as do other Inuit artists, “her right NOT 
to sound Inuit” (cited in Diamond 2007, 181), all the while alluding to the history 
of her community. The methods of integrating elements of local (for example, 
throat singing) and Western music (for example, technology) in Tagaq’s musi¬ 
cal practice are indicative of the tensions that exist between the global and the 
local, the collective and the singular, and we believe that it is at the intersection of 
these polarities that Tagaq constructs her “signature style” (a term borrowed from 
Desroches 2008). How does this cultural dialogue manifest itself in her musical 
performances? Which aspects of Tagaq’s practice reveal, on the one hand, a tradi¬ 
tional practice and, on the other hand, a contemporary practice? More specifically, 
in her studio recordings, which aspects of Tagaq’s artistic practice demonstrate 
elements of katajjaq tradition and which elements reveal contemporary practice? 
In the end, how do these traditional and contemporary elements develop into a 
dialogue in the work of Tagaq? This chapter will present some results showing 
how Tagaq draws on aspects of the katajjaq tradition in her first studio album 
entitled Sinaa (Tagaq 2005) to Animism (Tagaq 2014). We will describe some 
aspects of traditional katajjaq and analyze Inuit songs featured on this album. 

In previous studies, Sophie Stevance (2011, 2013a, 2015) has primarily 
focused on melodic and rhythmic structures, showing that Tagaq’s material was 
contributing to a “comprovisational” formal development (Dale 2008), that is, 
a structure consisting of localized improvised or varied segments integrated 
within a larger formal structure adopting a traditional frame (e.g., ABAA) lean¬ 
ing toward composition. Stevance has also examined gender aspects of Tagaq’s 
practice notably in terms of her agency (Stevance 2017). In this chapter, we will 
concentrate instead on Tagaq’s vocal performance and the way in which it has 
been phonographically staged (Lacasse 2000). 

This analysis will show a unique approach to throat singing, in which 
Tanya Tagaq interacts with and responds to herself with the help of recording 
technology. Thus, the objective of this contribution is to examine her use of 
multitrack recording and overdubbing, which will eventually allow us to better 
understand her creative process in the studio, in the context of this emergent dia¬ 
logue between traditional and contemporary practices. This dialogue could be 
interpreted through the lens ofDeleuze and Guattari’s concept of deterritoriali- 
zation (1972/1977). According to these philosophers, this concept describes the 
displacement of an object (language, script, culture, etc.) into another context. 
From the perspective of non-Aboriginal culture, the term deterritorialization 
allows us to illustrate how Tagaq’s katajjaq practice is detached from her sur¬ 
rounding environment. But all deterritorializing acts give rise to a reciprocal 
process of reterritorialization : how do we characterize the process of reterrito- 
rialization generated by Tagaq’s practice, which removes the katajjaq from its 
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traditional context? From our perspective, the term aesthetic cosmopolitanism 
(Regev 2007a; 2007b; 2011; 2013), to which we shall turn later, illustrates that 
the art of Aboriginal youth gives rise to the emergence of new artistic scenes 
and practices, but participates, above all, on an equal footing with world-famous 
artists (e.g., Bjork, with whom Tagaq collaborates) within a global cultural 
production: “The result is an electric ‘ethno-rock,’ often received with much 
enthusiasm by critics and audiences for its perceived seamless hybridity of 
indigenous tradition and state of the art modernity” (Regev 2007b, 325). As we 
will see, Tanya Tagaq’s art seems particularly representative of this tendency. 

Elements of Tagaq’s biography 

Tanya Tagaq was born in 1975 and raised in the remote Inuit community of 
Cambridge Bay, Nunavut, where she had only superficial exposure to throat 
singing. At the age of 15 she left home for the city to study visual arts but, dur¬ 
ing her final year of art school, she became increasingly homesick and, as a way 
of re-connecting with the Inuit culture she had left behind, she began teaching 
herself throat singing from tapes sent to her by her mother. Coming south in the 
1990s to study visual arts at the Nova Scotia College of Art and Design, she was 
heading, she believed, for a career as an artist and art teacher. While living in 
Halifax, Tagaq was exposed to a whole new world of music, including electronic, 
dance music, and rave. 

Tagaq both writes and performs most of her songs: she has several albums to 
her credit, such as Sinaa, released in 2005 (almost completely a cappella in which 
she sings a duet with Bjork) and another album, from 2008, called Auk/Blood, 
in which electronic sounds dominate. Her third studio album. Animism (2014), 
was mixed (and some of it produced) in September 2013 in the new Laboratoire 
audionumerique de recherche et de creation (LARC) at the Faculty of Music, 
Universite Laval {Mix Magazine, June 2013). 1 Her most recent album, Retribution 
(2016), was also mixed at the LARC in January 2016. 2 

Tagaq’s work is inspired by katajjaq techniques. In a traditional context, 
during a katajjaq, two women stand face to face holding each other’s arms or 
shoulders. They use the opponent’s mouth as a resonator, most notably in order 
to accentuate the impression that the two performances fuse into a single sonic 
entity. With a fast and continuous rhythm, each of them will produce a sound 
that will be imitated, completed or modified by the other, giving rise to a highly 
interactive process. The sounds and formulas used are generally low and throaty, 
and can be the imitation of animal cries, laughs, rattles, sighs, or grunts. They can 
also be produced on a precise pitch. The general effect is a melody against which 
the rhythm evolves following the slight movement of the women’s bodies. This 
vivacious alternation will be broken when one of the women makes a mistake 
or can no longer follow the beat. Thus, the mounting pressure is suddenly bro¬ 
ken by the woman who loses the game, bursting into laughter. The game comes 
to an end for various reasons: physical (loss of breath), emotional (laughter) or 
creative (incapacity to follow the pattern suggested by the opponent, or inability 
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to create another one). This throat game is, first and foremost, a playful expe¬ 
rience, involving winners and losers. The “game” aspect is therefore the most 
important. However the players are nevertheless appreciated for their endurance 
and the sounds that they produce. So the goal is to win, but with dignity: certain 
sounds are considered to be more difficult to perform than others. It is the variety 
of sounds that determines the complexity and, therefore, the value of the game. 

Tagaq’s knowledge of throat singing has been mediated by technology from 
the start: as we already mentioned, her mother sent her recordings of Inuit throat 
singing when she was studying in Halifax in the 1990s. Even though the listener 
may distinguish certain details that are impossible to perceive in the context of 
the katajjaq tradition when Tagaq performs with a microphone on stage, these 
details are even more discernible and are likewise exploited in the studio, includ¬ 
ing the texture and timbre of her voice, inhalation and exhalation, and sounds 
placed in the chest, throat, mouth or nose. Tagaq’s phonostyle is composed of 
a wide range of vocal techniques and sounds borrowed from traditional kataj¬ 
jaq, but also from other sources, including more pop-oriented approaches. 3 For 
example, in “Sila” (Tagaq 2005), we can identify many of these phonostylistic 
elements, including pitched grunts, loud inhalation and exhalation, digressive 
sounds, non-harmonic grunts, as well as more conventional sung parts performed 
either in full or head voice. 

In traditional katajjaq, one goal is to give 

the impression that the two voices are producing two different series of 
sounds, when in fact both women are creating each of the sounds heard. The 
stronger the illusion of two different voices with two different lines, the more 
successful is the game .... What is fundamental ... is to maintain the illusion 
that all sounds are produced by a single source. 

(Beaudry 1988, 278) 

The search for this sonic “illusion” is supported by a number of techniques. 
Usually, two women stand very close together, almost singing into one another’s 
mouths. In the case of Ainu women, each performer puts her hands around her own 
mouth, then the women bring their hands together, forming a kind of tube through 
which they sing. It is even possible to use found objects, such as cooking pans, in 
order to accentuate the illusion. According to Nicole Beaudry: “the players place 
their heads inside or under some sort of container that acts as a resonator but also, 
more importantly, further disguises the exact source of each voice” (1988, 278). 

Interestingly, in a few tracks, such as “Qimiruluapik” (Tagaq 2005), Tagaq 
sings all parts of the traditional katajjait. Because of the multitrack recording 
process, improvisation is, of course, losing ground in favor of a more constructed 
vision, since tracks are produced in sequence and not in real time as would be 
the case in a traditional performance; from this perspective, parts should be 
approached as complementary, and the performance becomes closer to a com- 
provisational process (Dale 2008, 5). Conversely, this same overdubbing process 
directly contributes to the impression of the mingling of parts, characteristic 
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of a traditional performance; the re-recording of the same voice is, of course, 
reinforcing this perception of timbral fusion. Interestingly, the stereophonic 
treatment of the recording is mitigated. On the one hand, voices are panned left/ 
right so we can distinguish each of the parts; on the other, the panning is subtle 
(approximately 11 o’clock and 1 o’clock), which still contributes to the merging 
of the vocal timbre. 

Finally, it is clear to our ears that vocal elements are mixed in a “contem¬ 
porary” way, in that it points toward a sort of functional interpretation of the 
different vocal sounds. For example, low-frequency sounds are manipulated 
in isolation, just as we would do with a kick drum: as we can hear on the 
recording, the low frequencies are enhanced as is the attack of the “b,” most 
likely through EQ and compression. Conversely, the continuous breathy sound 
is mixed more in the background with a distinct boost in the mid frequencies. 
In summary, each element of the vocal performance, be it an inhalation, a plo¬ 
sive consonant, or a breathy segment, is approached just as distinct instruments 
would be in a modern mix. 

Interpretation 

Cosmopolitanism and technology 

In light of these first observations, which have attempted to highlight a practice 
in which technology contributes to the combining of both local ( katajjaq ) and 
transnational (effects of technology) elements, we can push our inquiry even fur¬ 
ther. Therefore, which aspects of Tanya Tagaq’s practice emerge from a more 
traditional practice and which from a non-indigenous/“modern” contemporary 
practice? The cosmopolitan perspective, as defined by Beck (2006), can allow 
us to better establish Tagaq’s relationships with two cultures and the space she 
occupies in the world as an Aboriginal artist. “Aesthetic cosmopolitanism,” as 
proposed by Motti Regev (2013), is a trend characterized by the adoption of vari¬ 
ous cultural references applied to practices in which artists of diverse ethnicities 
and nationalities, attached to their roots more symbolically and affectively than 
geographically, enrich elements drawn from their cultural environment of ori¬ 
gin in such a way as to integrate—as full citizens of the world—their individual 
artistic discourse to the transnational artistic discourse. Tagaq explains: “My own 
style of Inuit throat singing is different from the traditional style because the sto¬ 
ries that I’m telling comes [sic] from what I’m feeling. It’s emotionally driven” 
(Tagaq, cited in Geologist 2010). 

In this context, many aspects of her practice, as with those we analyzed, allow 
for better understanding of this constant dialogue between two of Tagaq’s own 
poles of attraction—her Inuit ancestry and her integration to the transnational 
contemporary scene—while taking into account the relationship that the singer 
has with technology in the studio environment. The recording studio is, indeed, a 
transnational music production tool, a “world” (Becker 1982) in which equipment 
and conventions are relatively standardized and shared on a global scale. 
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Central to the emergence and consolidation of aesthetic cosmopolitanism is 
the institutionalization of... certain technologies of expression, as signifiers 
of a universal modernity .... [These include] musical art form[s] based on 
sound manipulation by recording machines, electric and electronic instru¬ 
ments, and amplification. The technologies at the heart of these forms render 
them culturally neutral, as it were. 

(Regev 2013, 9) 

Therefore, for cosmopolitan artists like Tanya Tagaq, the role of technology is 
crucial—even characteristic and omnipresent—because technologies facilitate 
access to a transnational public space, media presence or heightened visibility for 
the artist and to the preservation of cultural heritage, the construction of identity, 
and the development of creativity (Kiyindou 2010). Tagaq comments: 

Thanks to the recording studio, I can go further, I can achieve things and 
effects that 1 can’t on stage. A part of one of the stems of an album that might 
be coming through, it’s bridging the gap between the two and/or breaking 
down the bridge between those two and letting them be as separate as possible. 

(Tagaq, interview with Sophie Stevance, 
September 9, 2013, Quebec City) 

We have attempted to show how recording techniques can contribute to the 
“phonographic staging” of Tagaq’s musical discourse, through the use ofprocesses 
like overdubbing, delay, reverb, and other effects, as well as the use of specific 
techniques for sound recording, editing, and mixing (Lacasse 2000; Zak 2001; 
Stevance and Lacasse 2013; 2018). Thus, in the studio environment, Tagaq cre¬ 
ates a new “game,” in which she can interact and respond to the capabilities of the 
technology, and sing with herself. Her first album, Sinaa, includes the traditional 
Inuit song “Qimiruluapik” discussed above: this song constitutes one example of a 
traditional vocal “game” that Tagaq performs with herself, thanks to the recording 
studio. It is then a blend of the traditional context and studio capabilities. While 
in a traditional context two female players sing together in such an intricate way 
that listeners are not able to distinguish between the two voices, Tagaq sings alone 
and uses overdubbing techniques in the recording studio. Tagaq is both leader and 
follower. The studio creates a kind of illusion of an Inuit vocal game duet. 


Tagaq’s cosmopolitanphonostyle 

Aesthetic cosmopolitanism characterizes itself notably by the combination of ele¬ 
ments from the artist’s cultural origin with elements of the transnational culture. 
In Tagaq’s case, we have already mentioned the katajjaq. However, the singing 
that Tagaq practices, while anchored in traditional katajjaq , distances itself from 
it in many respects. Moreover, again in the wake of Regev’s thinking, technology 
plays a prominent role in the stylistic definition of Tagaq’s singing. We would 
thus like to illustrate these two aspects by presenting, on the one hand, part of her 
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stylistic vocabulary—her “phonostyle” (Leon 1993; Lacasse 2010)—and, on the 
other, the role of recording techniques in the enunciation of this vocal vocabulary 
(Lacasse 2000; 2010). As we shall see, this vocabulary includes as many vocal 
effects derived from katajjaq as from vocal techniques from the “Western” world. 4 

We will start by looking into the vocal effects borrowed from the kataj¬ 
jaq. We will see, among other things, how Tagaq uses all the nuances. Every 
excerpt that we will listen to still comes from the album Animism (2014). As 
we mentioned earlier, Tagaq kindly agreed to give us access to isolated tracks 
for all the songs of this album. This way, we are able to concentrate at times on 
Tagaq’s isolated voice, and at other times on a more elaborate musical context. 
The katajjaq is based notably on the alternation of inhaled and exhaled sounds, 
which is illustrated in Example 01 vocalized by Tagaq in an improvization 
performed at the LARC in January 2016. 5 More precisely, this technique con¬ 
sists generally of low-pitched sounds (often growled) during exhalation and 
of high-pitched sounds during inhalation. This articulation of inhaled/exhaled 
sounds is quite constant in Tagaq’s vocal passages borrowed from katajjaq. 
However, she is able to create a variety of nuances. For example, we will often 
hear Tagaq make exhaled growling noises followed by more “melodic” inhaled 
noises. Example 02 illustrates the way she makes a constant exhaled “hama,” 
sound alternated with some inhaled “Hea,” that are similar in the beginning, but 
will gradually change in time (the “Hama” stay unchanged). 6 

Sometimes, it is the opposite. In Example 03 we hear an alternation between 
an exhaled “Ha” and an inhaled “Hababa”; but in this case while the low-pitched 
“Ha” varies, the “Hababa” stays relatively unchanged. 7 Tagaq sometimes carries 
out some patterns in a softer tone (whispered in Example 04) giving to her voice 
a different color. 8 Tagaq’s control of vocal effects allows her to generate two 
distinctive notes at the same time. In Example 05 we hear now a long exhaled 
excerpt, in which she will vary two tones generated at the same time in a deep gut¬ 
tural sound. 9 This technique allows her to alternate between an exhaled “Ham,” 
made of two tones, and an inhaled “Hea” as heard earlier. In the end of the phrase, 
in Example 06, she is able to modify the pitch of the two “Ham” notes without 
changing the “Hea.” 10 

In the next excerpt, Example 07, Tagaq alternates some low-pitched exhaled 
“Ba ba ba” with some inhaled “hip hip hips.” Yet these “Hip” are more and more 
high-pitched (remember that they are inhaled). 11 

In Example 08, we hear an alternation between two vocal sounds, but the two 
will be exhaled; the alternation here is rather between a modal (“normal”) voiced 
sound and a growled sound. It is a matter here of an alternation, within the same 
exhalation, between two modes of phonation that are hard to execute, but that are 
easily done by Tagaq. 12 

This is a brief overview of the category of vocal effects derived from kataj¬ 
jaq characterized by an alternation between exhaled and inhaled sounds, but 
we already see the extent of the possibilities that these techniques offer for 
Tagaq. Many of the katajjaq sounds are inspired by, or imitate nature. Here, we 
shall only listen to two of them: Example 09 is a sound evoking the wolf, and 
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Example 10, the bee. In fact, the choice of these two sounds is no coincidence— 
as we shall see later in a different context. 13 14 In addition to this vocabulary 
derived from the katajjaq, Tagaq uses techniques that are relying more on 
“Western-based” techniques and with which we are thus more familiar. For 
example, she often resorts to screams that she generates in multiple declensions. 
Example 11 is a scream produced by Tagaq on Animism. By listening carefully 
you will notice that she is able to draw a melody within her scream. 15 In fact, this 
screamed melody is heard at the end of the song “Fight”. The scream is more in 
the background (but we can hear it clearly) and is thus treated electronically: in 
fact, the scream is very saturated (with distortion) and is affected with an echo 
(Example 12 shows the scream in the final mix). 16 She also sometimes screams 
actual words, like in Example 13 the word “repent,” from the piece “Caribou” 
of which we have already heard an excerpt. 17 Tagaq sometimes uses katajjaq 
techniques to which she also adds words. Example 14 occurs in a duet with 
a singer named “Anna,” Tagaq pronounces her name in a katajjaq voice in a 
loop. 18 In Animism, Tagaq adds for the first time a more conventional singing 
style to these different techniques. Effectively, in the song “Caribou,” she sings 
the lyrics in a popular-music-derived style (a song originally recorded by the 
alternative rock band Pixies). Example 15 is an excerpt from the first verse. 19 
We will concentrate now on this song and on how voices combine. 

As well as being characterized by using transnational and local techniques 
(here, for example, pop and katajjaq singing), the aesthetic cosmopolitanism 
depends on technology. In the song “Caribou” we can see how Tagaq combines 
different vocal techniques while also making use of recording techniques. Here, 
not only do these techniques allow her to superimpose many of her performances 
(the technique of overdubbing), but they also allow the addition of effects such 
as reverberation, echo, or saturation. We would now like to concentrate on the 
chorus that combines up to five different vocal techniques, many of which were 
mentioned earlier. Rather than singing the word “Caribou,” as in the original ver¬ 
sion by the Pixies, Tagaq chose to sing the word in Inuktitut: “Tutu.” Tagaq’s 
voice is doubled (Example 16), meaning that she recorded the same performance 
twice which was then combined at the mixing stage. 20 

In the following excerpts, there is the superposition of the vocal tracks, each 
of them exploiting a particular technique. Example 17 presents four techniques: 

1 the “Tutu” word sung in falsetto (second mode ofphonation), similar to the wolf; 

2 an alternation of inhaled and exhaled sounds in a loop; 

3 the “buzz” of the bee; 

4 the sound of a hoarse voice (“mrnrnrn”). 21 

This section ends by returning to the screamed excerpt on the word “Repent.” 
The video in Example 18, filmed during Tagaq’s stay at the LARC, shows Tagaq 
speaking very softly. Then, she tries different types of screams, which will bring 
the technician, Serges Samson, to want to change the type of microphone. Finally, 
the same video excerpt repeats two times for a few seconds: first, the take of Tagaq 
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as it was heard in the control room during the recording process; then the same 
take, but this time integrated to the final audio version as heard on the album. 22 

In short, not only does Tagaq draw inspiration from her Inuit culture and from 
many transnational genres, but it is also the particular treatment of the vocals that 
give a cosmopolitan color to Tagaq’s album: a combination of vocal techniques 
(from Inuit or “Western” origins), combined and treated thanks to technology, 
and, in the specific case of the piece “Caribou,” all of which is in the frame of a 
single rock song. All these ingredients characteristic of Tagaq’s aesthetic cosmo¬ 
politanism are thus united, presumably in an approach to place Tagaq’s practice 
on the worldwide artistic scene. 

Thus, even with examples of songs borrowed from the Inuit traditional 
repertoire, it can be said that Tagaq practices a form of throat singing in a 
pop-electronic-experimental music context. 23 She borrows codes that cross geo¬ 
graphical and cultural boundaries by creating a new space within which she, like 
other artists of her generation, establishes a specific connection between her own 
heritage-based values and Western society, especially popular music. Indeed, her 
performance style and promotional material suggest a clear attraction to the pop 
world, with all that this implies in terms of stereotypes, agency (Stevance 2013b; 
2014), and images: “the emotional content of the song is associated not only with 
the singer’s voice but with his/her body, media image, and biographical details as 
well” (Ahonen 2006, 167). Therefore, even if Tagaq fits into a more experimental 
music tendency (like Bjork, for example), she still adopts many conventions of 
the pop world. As a result, Tagaq’s music seems “plural” to us, in the sense that 
it is not related to a defined and unique musical genre (like pop-rock). If we had 
to describe it, we would relate it to pop-electro-experimental music, depending 
on the context and codes of the musical genre adopted for a given project, which 
are quite varied if we consider her albums 24 as a whole as well as her perfor¬ 
mances on different world stages. 25 It would seem to us that her art grows out of 
an “expressive isomorphism” that would be plural. Therefore, we expand upon 
Regev’s (2011; 2013) concept, which, by concentrating on a genre (pop-rock), 
perceives “expressive isomorphism” as the creative mode of cosmopolitan art¬ 
ists who borrow, transform, and adapt elements of local cultures by integrating 
them to a single transnational musical style, as required by a more global artistic 
discourse. Yet, these traits add to her singularity as a “cosmopolitan” (Beck 2006) 
artist and to the manner in which she makes tradition her own—hence the notion 
of “plural isomorphism.” Tagaq’s process, though not entirely exclusive to her— 
as is illustrated by many indigenous and non-indigenous artists from around the 
globe, such as Balinese guitarist Balawan (Harnish 2013)—does, we believe, fit 
into this new current of “aesthetic cosmopolitanism.” According to Beck (2006), 
this perspective assumes that its members, both national and international, would 
be open to a world without borders and to its cultural diversity, all the while 
remaining connected to the values of their heritage, thus creating a space in which 
they distinguish themselves by the mutual enrichment between cultural codes of 
the source community and shared aesthetic conventions at a more international 
level. It is within this context that Tanya Tagaq emerges as representative, in our 
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opinion, of this new wave of Aboriginal artists whose multidisciplinary and trans¬ 
national practice both fuels and reflects a voluntary movement, not of invasion 
but of '‘reverse invasion” (Morley and Robins 1995, 114) of a new Aboriginal 
cultural equilibrium. 


Tagaq’s multiple isomorphism 

Aesthetic cosmopolitanism is characterized by what Regev calls “expres¬ 
sive isomorphism” defined as “the process through which expressive cultural 
uniqueness is constructed by adopting, adapting, adjusting, incorporating, and 
legitimating creative technologies, stylistic elements, genres, and forms of art 
derived from world models” (Regev 2013, 12). Applied to Tagaq’s case, the 
elements of the culture of origin (here the katajjaq) would integrate themselves 
in a transnational style, like pop/rock. But, it seems that Tagaq’s practice would 
be closer to a form of multiple isomorphism: as we shall hear soon, rather than 
to adhere to only one particular transnational musical genre (for example, pop/ 
rock), her pop-electro-experimental music takes part in many genres at the same 
time, depending on the context (rock, experimental music, blues, etc.). In order 
to illustrate this last point, we have compiled a group of short excerpts that all 
come from the album Animism. Tagaq draws inspiration from many transna¬ 
tional styles; but at the same time, in every case, we always clearly perceive 
elements derived from the katajjaq. Example 19 26 presents 1 minute 31 seconds 
of audio montage of four excerpts: first, a short excerpt that evokes contempo¬ 
rary avant-garde music, followed by a softer portion that recalls a lullaby; the 
third excerpt stands clearly on techno/hip-hop roots; finally, the montage ends 
on Tagaq’s cover of the song “Caribou,” a reinterpretation of an alternative rock 
song from the 1980s and 1990s. 

Tanya Tagaq, as a cosmopolitan artist, reaches the international scene by con¬ 
structing a style that borrows from her culture of origin while at the same time 
integrating her material perfectly (notably thanks to technology) into diverse 
musical pieces, inspired themselves from transnational musical genres. 

Conclusion 

The objective of this chapter was to examine Tanya Tagaq’s use of overdubbing 
and other recording techniques, which will eventually allow us to better under¬ 
stand her creative process: a process that borrows codes that cross geographical 
and cultural boundaries by creating a new space within which she establishes 
a specific connection between her own heritage-based values and Western 
society. Tagaq’s recording of the traditional song “Qimiruluapik” not only dem¬ 
onstrates the dialogue between tradition and contemporary popular music as 
Tagaq single-handedly performs both parts of a vocal “game” in the recording 
studio, it also characterizes the artistic practice of a new Aboriginal genera¬ 
tion whose members, through the logic of cultural reconciliation and strategies 
of hybridization, are able to present their artistic production in the context of 
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an international cultural movement. From the perspective of non-Aboriginal 
culture, Tagaq’s practice can be interpreted as the “deterritorialization” of tradi¬ 
tional throat singing; her practice of katajjaq is detached from her surrounding 
environment and removes katajjaq from its traditional context. Tagaq knows 
how to willingly go beyond her Inuit cultural heritage to draw from diverse 
influences, in order to integrate her creations to transnational artistic produc¬ 
tion (Deirdre 1993; Chartier, Pepin and Ringuet 2006). By transnational, we 
are referring to individuals whose practices are not bound by territorial borders, 
but rather cross them throughout their lives, while staying connected, especially 
on emotional, symbolic, and identity-related levels, to a land of origin. New 
technologies figure prominently for the cosmopolitan artist; they extend com¬ 
munication networks and allow for different cultures to engage in dialogue, to 
depart from their local roots, and to gain access to a transnational public space. 

In the case of Tagaq’s practice, it can be said that she manages to create an 
expressive artistic environment at the intersection of the values of her heritage 
and of those shared at a more international level; within this space her own 
style emerges, her signature style. Consequently, “far from being reproduced 
identically. First Nations and Inuit traditions are constantly being modified or 
modernized, allowing for strong continuities to emerge, both literally and sym¬ 
bolically” (Laugrand and Delage 2008, 9). Nevertheless, one could also speak, 
in the case of these cosmopolitan artists, of “fracture,” as defined by Leroux 
(2009), to show that the loss of meaningful practices has had consequences on 
the social economy of indigenous communities. For example, we have observed 
that Tagaq experiences a certain amount of “tension” in relation to her culture 
of origin, in the face of which she seeks to gain autonomy, all the while proudly 
asserting herself as Inuit in her speech and on the world scene (she does not, 
however, speak Inuktitut or live in Cambridge Bay, but returns often to “reen¬ 
ergize,” and she practices a form of Inuit throat singing). At the same time, she 
is relatively critical with regards to the alienation that her community has been 
enduring from the South, and even to the self-alienation for which her commu¬ 
nity is responsible. This type of relationship, with its points of connection and 
fracture, seems to us to be typical of a cosmopolitan vision: 

Cosmopolitanism is understood here as an individual attitude or a quality 
of certain people who adopt an open attitude towards other cultures and 
engaging with others, as opposed to the local, who adopts a more defensive 
stance .... The cosmopolitan person has ... the capacity to disengage him/ 
herself and to voluntarily seek to gain autonomy with respect to a given cul¬ 
ture; s/he feels at home in the world. 

(Giguere 2009, 54; our translation) 

Within the context of this analysis, we can observe at least three elements of 
“fracture” of the practice of katajjaq according to Tanya Tagaq. Traditionally, the 
practice of katajjaq accompanied a lifestyle organized by women: it consisted of 
a magical technique to act symbolically on the spirits of animals and certain other 
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elements of nature in order to guarantee the men a good hunt (Beaudry 1978a; 
1978b; Saladin D’Anglure 1978; Diamond 1976; 1982). With Tagaq, these ele¬ 
ments of “fracture” are also a form of detachment, displacement, appropriation, 
even reappropriation by the artist of the tradition of Inuit throat singing, in order 
for it to appear in new representations. 

Tagaq’s first perceived “fracture” with the Inuit vocal game tradition comes 
with her method of learning throat singing. The traditional, or at least idealized, 
path to learning Inuit vocal games is through direct oral transmission from another 
Inuit throat singer in the community, in order to preserve the stories of the songs 
or games and maintain, according to Beverly Diamond, “the inherently relational 
nature of traditional knowledge” (Diamond 2008, 32). In contrast, Tagaq devel¬ 
oped her throat singing vocabulary by listening to tapes of Inuit throat singing 
sent by her mother when she was studying in Halifax. Thus, her experience of 
throat singing has been mediated by technology right from the start. 

Tagaq further distances herself from the traditional vocal games by performing 
solo non-traditional songs with a microphone, on stage in front of large audiences. 
As Diamond notes, “a physical intimacy has now given way to a sonic intimacy” 
(2008, 58). While partners no longer hold each other’s anns and sway together to 
the rhythm, the listener hears great detail during Tagaq’s close-miked performances. 

The way Tagaq’s performance is being phonographically staged on record¬ 
ings once again illustrates this dialogue between traditional throat singing 
practice and its mediation through technology: an idealized fusion of two voices 
performed by a single vocalist has been rendered possible through the use of 
multitrack recording. This reminds us of Simon Frith’s paradoxical observation 
that “technological developments have made the rock concept of authenticity 
possible” (Frith 1986, 269). Indeed, in his article, Frith expands on the para¬ 
dox of the need for recording technology in order to construct the impression of 
authenticity. Here, in the case of Tagaq, technology affords the combination of 
traditional vocalizations with current ones performed by a single artist within a 
musical context of stylistic hybridization. 

However, since all deterritorializing acts give rise to a process of reterrito- 
rialization, we propose characterizing Tagaq’s practice from a new paradigm: 
aesthetic cosmopolitanism, which refers to cultural practices of members of iso¬ 
lated communities who have access to a network and to a transnational artistic 
movement that offers a new balance between the values of their communities 
of origin, and those that are indeed transnational. It differs from the concept of 
“World Music,” which has been fabricated by the recording industry in order to 
market traditional music practices from various parts of the world and to make 
them available to a wider audience—a label under which artists like Tagaq are 
too quickly categorized. Aesthetic cosmopolitanism allows us to characterize 
Tagaq’s musical and theatrical work, a paradigm of this new wave of Aboriginal 
artists whose work is deeply rooted in contemporary reality, but created through 
a mixture and blending of influences. Rather, aesthetic cosmopolitanism, 
through a process of expressive isomorphism, can be linked to “ethno-rock” or 
“ethnic rock” according to Regev: 
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This is a generic term that refers to hybrid forms of pop-rock that consciously 
merge rock elements with indigenous styles .... Being at the same time ‘rock’ 
as well as ‘ethnic,’ ethnic rock may be used on occasion to evoke meanings of 
national uniqueness and adherence to heritage, whereas on other occasions, it 
can signify modernity and cosmopolitanism. 

(Regev 2011, 568) 

We could include Tagaq’s practice in a lineage of ethno-rock that includes, among 
others, Japanese artists: 

Another example comes from Japan, where the traditional folk style known 
as tsugaru shamisen (a name of a genre and its major instrument) became 
highly popular in the 1990s, beyond its customary audience. Although par¬ 
tially keeping loyal to the traditional song repertoire of the genre, musicians 
such as Kinoshita Shinichi, Agatsuma Hiromitsu, or the Yoshida Brothers 
broke away from traditional modes of playing the instrument. They incorpo¬ 
rated techniques, postures, and stage images from the world of pop music as 
well as stylistic elements from rock. 

(Regev 2011, 569) 

It would seem to us that this is also the case for artists like I Wayan Balawan who, 
as is suggested by Harnish, also approaches the phenomenon from the perspective 
of cosmopolitanism: 

Balawan’s music is ‘simultaneously local and translocal,’ and ‘modernises 
tradition’ for his fans. Through intensive training and performance, Balawan 
has internalized metal, jazz and other global styles, recombined them with 
his Balinese sensibilities, and then shaped a new product that attracts other 
Balinese with similar life experience or orientation. 

(Harnish 2013, 190) 

From our perspective, and in line with these artists, the music of Tanya Tagaq is 
a clear manifestation of aesthetic cosmopolitanism. 

Notes 

1 Animism won both the Canadian 2014 Polaris Prize for best album of the year and the 
2015 Juno Award for best Aboriginal album. 

2 Tagaq and her record label, Six Shooter Records, have kindly allowed us access to mul¬ 
titrack material from both Animism and Retribution for research or teaching purposes. 
In the context of this chapter, it was thus possible to analyze Tagaq’s vocal perfor¬ 
mances in isolation. We would like to thank them for this possibility. 

3 A singer’s phonostyle refers to the set of vocal techniques, sounds and effects that 
characterizes her singing style. The term phonostyle is here adapted from Pierre Leon 
(1993). See also Lacasse (2010). 

4 For more on the use of technology and Tagaq’s cosmopolitan aesthetic as supports for 
her gender agency, see Stevance (2017). 
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5 http://grecem.oicrm.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/01-Tanya_Gorge_Short.mp3. 
All uses of isolated tracks from Tanya Tagaq’s Animism are used by permission. All 
examples are available at the following URL: http://grecem.oicrm.org/diffusions/ 
tanya-tagaq-a-cosmopolitan-artist-in-the-studio. 

6 http://grecem.oicrm.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/02-HamaHere_air-varied.mp3. 

7 http://grecem.oicnn.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/03-Hababa_VariedTones.mp3. 

8 http://grecem.oicnn.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/04-HUM01.mp3. 

9 http://grecem.oicnn.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/05-DoubleLowTones.mp3. 

10 http://grecem.oicrm.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/06-HamaHere_doubleTone. 
mp3. 

11 http://grecem.oicrm.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/07-Hababa_VariedHighTones. 
mp3. 

12 http://grecem.oicrm.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/08-Caribou_AltemanceModesl_ 
Grognement.mp3. 

13 http://grecem.oicnn.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/09-TanyaWolf_Stereo.mp3. 

14 http://grecem.oicnn.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/10-Caribou_Bzzz.mp3. 

15 http://grecem.oicnn.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/ll-Fight_HeavyShouts01.mp3. 

16 http://grecem.oicnn.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/12-Fight_End_FinalMix.mp3. 

17 http://grecem.oicrm.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/13-Caribou_Repent_ 
ScreamOne.mp3. 

18 http://grecem.oicnn.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/14-Anna_AnnaThroat.mp3. 

19 http://grecem.oicrm.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/15-Caribou_VocalStemStereo_ 
Verse01.mp3. 

20 http://grecem.oicrm.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/16-Caribou_TutuhuCombined. 
mp3. 

21 http://grecem.oicrm.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/17-Caribou_VocalStemStereo_ 
Chorus01.mp3. 

22 http://grecem.oicnn.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/18-Tagaq-au-LARCVideo.mp4. 

23 Her two latest albums, Animism (Tagaq 2014) and Retribution (Tagaq 2016), are 
extreme illustrations of this style. 

24 Tagaq (Tagaq 2003a), Sinaa (Tagaq 2005), Auk/Blood (Tagaq 2008), Anuraaqutug 
(Tagaq 2010), Animism (Tagaq 2014), Retribution (Tagaq 2016), as well as songs 
and traditional chants on compilation discs such as / Roots 20 (Various Artists 2003), 
Sonic Weave 2003 (Tagaq 2003b) or her appearance on Bjork’s album Medulla 
(Bjork 2004). 

25 For example: 

Tagaq’s Performance, Theatre de Modene, Festival Altro Suono on May 10, 2011: 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=nuCSckOY sUY. 

Tagaq’s Performance, Congress of Women’s Worlds, July 3, 2011: www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=N xS6gbb J 9 V w. 

Tagaq’s Perfonnance, Festival in Ostrava on July 12, 2008: 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=6991zQm2Aeo. 

26 http://grecem.oicnn.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/07/19-Tagaq_Montage.mp3. 
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2 Moving at high speed into the future 

Notes on British postpunk record production 

A lbin Zak 


In America it was called the second British Invasion: an abundance of records 
from a wave of British bands that, despite their stylistic variety, presented a 
united front linked by a persistent sense of freshness and difference. Early 
signs began appearing in 1979. Robin Scott, under the artist name M, scored a 
number-one hit with “Pop Muzik,” a telling contrast to the Doobie Brothers’ 
“What a Fool Believes”—a superb example of classic 1970s West Coast 
record making—which would win the Grammy for that year’s best record. 
The M record is a piece of high-artifice dance music that appealed both to 
disco and pop fans, a market combination that led Billboard to hail it as a “piv¬ 
otal record” representing, in Polydor A&R man Rick Stevens’ assessment, “an 
important new category of music” (Harrison 1979, 14). At year’s end, another 
carefully constructed studio bauble. The Buggies’ “Video Killed the Radio 
Star” made a top-forty showing. In 1980, Gary Numan continued the thread of 
synth-laden hits with “Cars,” which a Rolling Stone reviewer called a “droogy 
disco number” (Shewey 1980, 58). 

Later in the year, records by a couple of new wave guitar bands, the Pretenders 
(“Brass in Pocket,” produced by Chris Thomas) and the Police, became radio 
staples. American audiences knew the Police from their 1979 debut single, 
“Roxanne,” a top-five hit. But in 1980 the band began to show its staying power, 
charting the first of three consecutive top-ten singles (“Don’t Stand So Close 
to Me” and “De Do Do Do, De Da Da Da,” produced by Nigel Gray; “Every 
Little Thing She Does Is Magic,” by Hugh Padgham). In the summer of 1982, 
the Human League’s wholly synthetic “Don’t You Want Me,” produced by 
Martin Rushent, claimed Billboard ’s number-one spot. And Soft Cell’s version 
of “Tainted Love,” produced by Mike Thorne, after charting at number one 
in the U.K. and selling over a million copies there the previous year, spent an 
unprecedented forty-three weeks on the Billboard Hot 100. Taking note of this 
activity, Rolling Stone reported in 1983 that “a revolution in sound and style ... 
has taken root in this country over the past year and a half,” and that “the pri¬ 
mary impetus for all this has been emanating from the far side of the Atlantic.” 
Clearly, the report claimed, America was “in the throes of the second British 
Invasion” (Puterbaugh 1983, 31). The evidence to justify the hyperbole was to 
be found in the charts. The American Top Forty for the week of July 16, 1983 
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contained eighteen singles of British origin, eclipsing the record of fourteen that 
had been set in the summer of 1965. 

In a 1985 interview, Canadian record producer David Foster, winner of that 
year’s Grammy for Producer of the Year for his work on Chicago’s Chicago 
17, expressed a sense of awe as he reflected on the innovations in British record 
production. “When 1 listen to the stuff coming out of Britain, it just blows me 
away. I mean guys like Trevor Horn are absolutely brilliant, and I think in terms 
of state-of-the-art production they’re simply miles ahead of us” (Blair 1985, 
22). Horn had certainly enjoyed a remarkable run of chart success with a series 
of records emblematic of their time. Beginning with his own disc, “Video Killed 
the Radio Star,” co-produced with Geoff Downes, his partner in The Buggies, 
Horn worked on a series of hit records for such artists as ABC (“Poison Arrow,” 
“The Look of Love,” 1982), Yes (“Owner of a Lonely Heart,” 1983), and Frankie 
Goes to Hollywood (“Relax,” 1983, “Two Tribes,” 1984). He was among a host 
of young British recordists whose novel approaches to record production were 
becoming the new conventions of the pop mainstream. The drum grooves, even 
when played by a musician, had a metronomic feel. The sounds were electroni¬ 
cally tailored to fit neatly into elaborate mixes. The arrangements and ambient 
spaces were similarly controlled and carefully sculpted. In short, the records 
exemplified new attitudes toward fabricated music, highlighting their artifice 
as a stylistic conceit. 

Although Horn’s additive production process was an obvious tactic for neo¬ 
disco records like Frankie’s “Relax,” its traces were to be found all over the 
charts. Expanding the context of Foster’s comment to British record produc¬ 
tion generally—the other “guys” he alludes to—figures come into the picture 
whose records show many of same methods and aims: Martin Hannett with Joy 
Division, Martin Rushent with Human League, Richard James Burgess with 
Spandau Ballet, Mike Howlett with Orchestral Manoeuvers in the Dark (OMD), 
Steve Lillywhite with U2, Daniel Miller with Depeche Mode, Hugh Padgham 
with the Police, Colin Thurston with Duran Duran, Mike Hedges with the Cure, 
Mutt Lange with Def Leppard, and Martyn Ware with Tina Turner, to cite a 
representative sample. The projects associated with these producers and engi¬ 
neers cover a diverse stylistic terrain—including postpunk, new romantic, synth 
pop, new wave, gothic rock, indie rock, pop metal, and R&B—yet they share a 
conceptual foundation. In aspects of their arrangements, performances, timbres, 
dynamics and ambience processing, and mix texture, they all bear the evidence of 
a deliberate compositional recording/mixing process. 

Composing pop records was the defining aspiration that set modern pop 
record production on its postwar course. Shaping sound images with equaliza¬ 
tion, compression, and electronic balancing; creating imaginary ambient spaces 
by controlling reverb; adding electronic echo; overdubbing performances and edit¬ 
ing musicians’ utterances to, in effect, construct musical performances were all 
characteristic practices from at least the late 1940s on. But in the British postpunk 
period artists, engineers, and producers found themselves in a unique moment 
of stylistic and aesthetic transition coinciding with technological innovation on 
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many fronts. The longstanding debates over musical authenticity in the electronic 
recording era—which boiled down to: how much overt artifice can a record bear 
before it is considered “over-produced” (an unsatisfactory yet persistent term that, 
in effect, implies a quota on artistic imagination in the recording studio)—were 
framed anew by records that flaunted stylistic collage and technological mediation. 

The 1970s popscape was dotted with stylistic diversity: disco, prog, punk, 
funk, metal, reggae, ska, krautrock and much else. Audiences had fragmented and 
each genre had a more or less distinct identity. But all of them were available for 
plunder, hybridization, and mixture. Stylistic influences might appear as specific 
musical and sonic references or as conceptual affinities. In short, the accumulated 
stylistic language of recorded pop music was merged into a vast set of rhetorical 
resources. It was entirely possible for a hard rock band that wished to do so, and 
had the producer to pull it off, to make a record laced with pop hooks and sounds 
they had never made in a live performance (Def Leppard, “Photograph”; Mutt 
Lange, producer). Or an indie folk-rock band to make an earnest lament with 
a thumping four-on-the-floor dance beat (U2, “Sunday Bloody Sunday”; Steve 
Lillywhite, producer). Or a 1960s soul singer to wed her emotional style to an 
artificial ensemble constructed specifically for the occasion (Tina Turner, “Let’s 
Stay Together”; Martyn Ware, producer). 

On the technology side, machines that had offered tantalizing possibilities 
for musical expression reached a point in their evolution where their useful¬ 
ness and availability spurred widespread adoption. Synthesizers—now with 
keyboards as the standard control interface—came in both analog (e.g., Roland 
JP-8, Prophet-5, Korg Polysix) and digital flavors (e.g., Yamaha DX-7, Fairlight 
CMI, Synclavier II), vastly expanding the electronic timbral palette. Interface 
protocols (eventually standardized in 1983 as MIDI)—which provided a means 
for transmitting and receiving performance data among banks of synths, sam¬ 
plers, drum machines, and sequencers—offered further textural enrichment. 
A new member of the pop orchestra, the digital sampler (e.g., Fairlight CMI, 
Synclavier II), provided non-electronic sounds, which could be controlled from 
a keyboard and altered according to digital whims. Sampling also kindled new 
enthusiasm for drum machines (e.g., Linn LM-1, Oberheim DMX), which had 
previously relied on electronic synthesis (e.g., Roland TR-808). Finally, perfor¬ 
mance data for musical parts could be programed in ever more complex patterns 
using a new generation of sequencers (e.g., Roland MC-8 Microcomposer), fur¬ 
ther blurring the line between composition and performance. 

Recording teams also gained unprecedented sound management capabilities 
ranging from individual timbres to entire mixes. The SSL 4000 console pro¬ 
vided each channel not only with the traditional loudness and EQ controls, but 
also compression and gating. By 1981, the 4000 E series included computer 
recall of parameter settings. Now every sound in the mix could be easily tailored 
at will and mixes “written” into memory. Creating artificial ambient spaces and 
crafting complex textures and timbres with time domain effects advanced sig¬ 
nificantly with the advent of digital processors such as the AMS 15-80 delay 
and the Lexicon 224 reverb units. While added delay and reverb had long been 
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basic ingredients of pop record production, the new devices offered a host of 
new possibilities for creative treatments, some of which I shall explore below. 

DIY 

Although much of the new technology inhabited the sphere of high-priced 
recording studios, a concurrent trend in the equipment retail market put many 
new tools into the hands of amateurs inspired by the punk ethos of self-reliance. 
“In some ways it’s quite strange that synthesizers were so hated in the punk 
era,” mused OMD’s Andy McCluskey. “They’re the ideal punk instrument 
if you believe in the ethic of ‘anybody can do it’” (Young 2013/1982, 205). 
Indeed, synths and drum machines, along with advances in home recording 
tools, enabled widespread creativity at the grass roots. Removing the need for 
physical musicianship, “the computer or synthesizer is the great leveler,” said 
Martin Rushent, coming off the success of Human League’s Dare album (Loder 
1982, 35). He further predicted, “There will be only one thing that counts in the 
future—the quality of your ideas and how you fit them together” (Fricke 1982, 
77). Pete Shelley, guitarist and punk veteran, likewise reckoned that the new 
machines accorded with punk’s DIY tenets. “Punk was a reassertion that it all 
starts with people, that you didn’t have to be a great musician,” he said in 1983. 
The wave of new British pop proved that “the electronic computer stuff has the 
same thrust, that anyone can do it given the hardware ... It is a feeling that ideas 
come first” (Fricke 1982, 78). Daniel Miller, speaking of his one-man-band 
“Warm Leatherette” days, recalled simply, “I heard a link between the Ramones 
and Kraftwerk” (Young 2013/1982, 205). 

Richard Witts, among others, has pointed out that punk and prog attitudes 
commingled in late-70s Britain, as bands bred on DIY possibility and an anti¬ 
establishment stance toward industry convention met engineers fascinated with 
experimentation and eager to push the limits of their craft. The result was a mar¬ 
riage that produced, in Witts’ judgment, “some of the most singular recordings 
in the history of popular music” (Witts 2009, 81), marking what the critic and 
historian Simon Reynolds called “a superabundant ... golden age of newness 
and nowness that made you feel like you were moving at high speed into the 
future” (Reynolds 2005, xii). The Zeitgeist Witts alludes to—the convergence 
of technological affordance (Zagorski-Thomas 2014) and aesthetic aspiration— 
was essential to the contemporary developments in recording practice. It is 
worth recalling that another revolutionary piece of equipment, the 8-track tape 
recorder, which Les Paul began using successfully in 1957 (Paul and Cochran 
2005, 288), was not widely adopted until the late 1960s. Paul’s extensive use of 
overdubbing would remain for some time in the realm of novelty. By contrast, 
postpunk recordists eagerly employed new technologies, even if, as Richard 
James Burgess put it, the Roland MC-8 “cost half as much as my house,” and 
the Fairlight “cost twice as much” (Burgess 2015). It was worth the price to be 
in the vanguard of what he sensed “was about to become the new way of making 
records.” Postpunk musicians shared a kind of technological euphoria. “1 think 
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we all embraced this new direction,” said Burgess, “because of our raw excite¬ 
ment over the new technology and the seemingly endless possibilities for new 
sounding orchestrations” (Chi 2010a). 

Rushent expressed a similar opinion that synthesizer/sampler/sequencer tech¬ 
nology enabled “a whole new technique of record making. The possibilities are 
really endless” (Loder 1982, 35). Part of the “new technique” was the fluidity the 
machines gave to the recording process. Human League tracks were built from 
the merest sketch of a homemade demo. And “the great thing about working with 
synthesizers and computer control,” Rushent explained, “is you can always come 
back and redo. If you pick a drum pattern that towards the end of the record is 
obviously not quite right, you can go back and redo it without affecting the rest of 
the track” (Fricke 1982: 77-78). The continuity between the homemade sketch and 
the finished track, facilitated by a growing number of artists’ home recording rigs, 
made DIY ideas welcome in the rarefied realms of professional recording studios. 

Building performances 

If synthesizers were ascendant in the early 1980s, they were but one aspect of 
the new trends. Innovation suffused all aspects of the recording project, and none 
more so than its primal core: the drum groove. In the era’s drum sounds and 
rhythm parts we hear in microcosm evidence of the changes spreading through 
British studios. Though the new production modes were applied variously from 
genre to genre and project to project, a common theme among postpunk records 
is the prominence of concocted rhythm tracks with unwavering tempi. Both their 
grooves and sounds rely on studio fabrication, whether the rhythmic intent be 
minimalist—like “Tainted Love”—or elaborate, like Adam and the Ants’ “Stand 
and Deliver” (1981), whose so-called “Burundi Beat,” according to producer (and 
drummer) Chris Hughes, was played to a Korg Mini Pops click track (Buskin 
2013). This approach to groove making stemmed from several 1970s pop genres— 
funk, disco, electronic—that featured rhythm tracks built on a solid metronomic 
foundation of quarter-note pulses in the kick drum part, which served as a kind of 
canvas and anchor. Stretched across the track’s temporal span, the steady pidse 
provided a rhythmic surface on which the arrangement’s narrative unfolded in 
an ebb and flow of textural layers. It also provided a steady pulse against which 
myriad syncopated rhythmic subdivisions could percolate. This rhythmic concep¬ 
tion was tailor-made for an analytic, additive mode of record-making with a strict 
rhythmic grid as the a priori constant. A foundation groove might still rely on 
real-time human interaction—think, say, of Nile Rodgers, Bernard Edwards, and 
Tony Thompson (Chic)—but it could also be constructed asynchronously, layer 
by layer. And it could effectively be rendered by a machine. 

The mechanized groove fdtered into the mid-1970s popscape through such 
records as Kraftwerk’s Trans Europe Express (1976) and The Man-Machine 
(1978), Yellow Magic Orchestra’s eponymous debut album (1978), and Giorgio 
Moroder’s sequencer-driven production of Donna Summer’s “I Feel Love” 
(1977). All of these records feature a steady kick drum foundation. The rhythm 
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was, of course, a disco staple, but it migrated easily into various styles. Horn’s 
productions of “Video Killed the Radio Star,” “Poison Arrow,” and “Relax” all 
feature a similar approach, though the first is a real drummer playing to a Roland 
TR-808 click; the second used a drum part programed into the 808 to trigger 
Simmons sound modules, creating an elaborate template for the drummer’s actual 
performance; and the last is a Linn drum machine. The instrumental choices 
evolved alongside technological capability, but the concept was the same: strip 
away the fluid interactive groove that provides the unique pulse of classic rock 
tracks by such groups as the Beatles, Rolling Stones, the Band, and Led Zeppelin, 
and replace it with a metronomic grid. 

Horn was obsessed with what he called “perfect” time. He was after a “spot-on 
perfect techno feel,” a clear departure from what he called “some sort of bullshit 
Elton John groovy album feel” (Peel 2005). (Despite his polemic tone it should 
be said that Horn was a great fan of John’s producer, Gus Dudgeon.) When 
ABC came to him with “Poison Arrow,” though impressed with their musician- 
ship, Horn proposed programing the drummer’s part note-for-note into the 808. 
Similarly, the bass part was programed into a sequencer. He thus began the pro¬ 
ject by deconstructing the band’s performance and rebuilding it layer by layer to a 
mechanical specification. The programed parts were used not for the record itself, 
but to govern the musicians’ performances. Playing along with the guide tracks, 
Horn said, was “like drawing on tracing paper” (Cunningham 1998, 304). 

Among the pioneers in this practice was the drummer and producer Richard 
James Burgess, who supplied many of the drum tracks on The Buggies’ The Age 
of Plastic (though not on “Video Killed the Radio Star”). Working as a session 
drummer in 1970s London, Burgess played on his share of dance music sessions. 
“The time had to be constant” (Burgess 2015), he recalled, both for the sake of the 
style and for any editing that would follow the actual recording, as well as those 
for the subsequent 12-inch remix. Burgess was a fan of the steady pulse (the great 
jazz drummer Alan Dawson, who Burgess studied with at Berklee, had urged his 
students to practice with a click), but though the style suited him, the drive for per¬ 
fection was undeniably tedious. Not only must the pulse remain unwavering, but 
dynamics were also required to be as consistent as possible. On The Age of Plastic 
Burgess played dozens of takes for each track as Horn pursued the “spot on” feel 
he was after. Certain that “there had to be a better way,” Burgess was delighted to 
discover the Roland MC-8 Microcomposer, a sequencer introduced in 1977 whose 
5200-note polyphonic capacity “allowed us to program all the synthesized or trig¬ 
gered parts for a piece of music” (Burgess 2014, 138). In 1980 he used the device 
to compose drum parts triggering sound modules to produce the “performances” 
on Landscape’s From the Tea-rooms of Mars .... to the Hell-holes of Uranus. 

Drum machine technology, which combined drum sounds and sequencers in 
a single unit, made a significant advance in 1980 with the arrival of the Linn-1. 
Unlike previous rhythm boxes and sound modules, the Linn contained samples 
of actual drum sounds and its adoption produced changes in human drummers’ 
performances. Drum machine programming, for example, tended to minimize 
cymbal crashes and streamline snare and tom tom fills, both of which, when made 
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to emulate real drum parts, tended to emphasize the machines’ ersatz quality. 
But if the move to minimalism was in part a matter of necessity, it also helped to 
define a style as human drummers’ parts were similarly simplified. Furthermore, 
with individual outputs for each drum sound, the machines emphasized separation 
among the sounds, which was a priority for many projects. Martin Hannett, for 
example, working with Joy Division drummer Stephen Morris, sought a highly 
compartmentalized collection of drum sounds from which to assemble a com¬ 
posite image. “The idea with Martin with drums was he just wanted complete 
separation because he wanted to process every bit of the dmm kit separately,” 
Morris recalled (Chi 2011). “Typically on tracks he considered to be potential 
singles, he’d get me to play each drum on its own to avoid any bleed-through of 
sound” (Reynolds 2005, 113). Mai Holmes, OMD drummer, also recorded his 
drums individually, and for a similar reason. “Sonically, it was going to sound 
better because you’ve not got any spill going on” (Chi 2010b). But they also rec¬ 
ognized the effect on the drum part itself. 

When you put drums down individually, it stops you playing what a drum¬ 
mer would play. You can’t naturally play a part, come off, do a snare drum 
fill, the hi-hat stops, the kick drum plays something natural and then you do 
a fill onto a cymbal. That doesn’t happen because you are just concentrating 
on one foot or one hand. And you play something completely different. Plus 
the fact the OMD stuff was so rigid, there’s no give away, there’s no groove 
tempo where things are a little bit behind the beat or a bit in front of the beat 
to give a feel. That didn’t exist. It was completely “on-the-beat!” You can’t 
do a fill that is “off-the-beat” because you will really notice it’s out of time. 
That inherently changes the sound and changed the nature of how a drummer 
would play on top of it. 

(Chi 2010b) 

One of the changes Holmes alludes to was a reduction of basic kit elements. 
“Cymbals,” he recalled, “were a complete no-no” (Chi 2010b). This new mini¬ 
malism came across with particular force on Peter Gabriel’s “The Intruder” 
(1980)—the first track on his third album (Steve Lillywhite, producer)—whose 
drum kit is limited to the kick and snare. The track opens with a thundering 
announcement of what would come to be known as the “Phil Collins” drum 
sound, which sets the scene for what follows. (Engineer Hugh Padgham, of 
course, discovered the sound, a creative contribution, as it were, from the SSL’s 
talkback mic. But it was Collins’ performance—playing in response to the 
release of the noise gates—that put the sound before the public.) The dramatic 
effect of the compressed and gated drums and their ambience inspired Gabriel to 
use it as the foundation for a song, but he wanted to retain a stark rhythmic tex¬ 
ture, keeping the focus on the drum sound itself. Stripping the kit down to only 
two components playing a one-bar pattern was certainly an unusual choice for a 
human drum part, but inasmuch as it likened Collins’ performance to a mechani¬ 
cal loop, the effect proved a timely milestone. 
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Building sounds 

From rock’s earliest days, drum sounds and drumming styles were intrinsic to a 
track’s overall effect. Despite rock musicians’ interest in sonic experimentation 
during the 1960s and 1970s (e.g., guitar effects, synthesizers), and notwithstand¬ 
ing the variation among genres and individual drummers—from Bill Bruford to 
Levon Helm, Phil Collins to Marky Ramone—recorded drums had always retained 
a fairly natural sound. Compression and EQ, or duct tape and tea towels, had been 
employed to tailor their effect but not to dramatically alter their timbral personali¬ 
ties. A snare sound passed through a Leslie speaker (Beatles, “Blue Jay Way”) was 
but an interesting anomaly. But the new British pop sound featured an array of 
novel drum treatments. Unusual sounding drums became a stamp of modernity. 
The Phil Collins drum sound turned up all over the place—on tracks like his own 
“In the Air Tonight” and “Take a Look at Me Now,” of course, but also in such 
diverse contexts as ABBA vocalist Anni Frid Lyngstad’s (Freda) “I Know There’s 
Something Going On” (Phil Collins, producer; 1982) and Bruce Springsteen’s 
“Born in the U.S.A” (Chuck Plotkin, Jon Landau, Bruce Springsteen, Steve Van 
Zandt, producers; 1983). Similarly, Steve Lillywhite used the technique extensively 
on U2’s War (1982) and Big Country’s The Crossing (1983). The sound became so 
popular that so-called “gated reverb” became a preset on off-the-shelf digital reverb 
units. (Howard Jones’ “What Is Love” [Rupert Hine, producer; 1983] has a good 
example of an electronic snare drum sound with digitally modeled gated reverb.) 

Processed acoustic drums were joined by an array of drum machine sounds, 
samplers, and electronic drums. Regarding the latter, the Simmons SDS5, which 
Burgess developed in collaboration with Dave Simmons, enjoyed a particular 
vogue (e.g., Spandau Ballet “Chant No.l,” Talk Talk, “Talk Talk,” Duran Duran, 
“Hungry Like the Wolf’). Samplers such as the Fairlight CMI offered a practically 
unlimited range of possibilities. In the case of Mutt Lange’s and Mike Shipley’s 
work on Def Leppard’s Pyromania (1982) a number of drum sounds were stored 
in a Fairlight, detuned, and layered to create the final sounds for the mixes— 
sounds that the band never heard during recording. The intention behind the drum 
replacement process, Shipley recalled, was to “make it big, different, larger than 
life” (Droney 1999, 76). The quest for drum sounds beyond the ordinary also 
led Shipley and Lange to further manipulate the samples. “We experimented and 
EQ’ed and mangled the sound up a little bit and came up with that drum sound, 
which was pretty unnatural, but that was kind of the point” (Brown 2014, 98). 

Instead of replacing drum sounds after the recording phase of a project was 
finished, the recorded sounds sometimes took on a role as a project’s concep¬ 
tual centerpiece. As producer Mike Hedges recalled about the Cure’s Seventeen 
Seconds (1980), 

It really was the drum sound that largely defined the album’s sonic direc¬ 
tion. The C-ducer contact mic had just arrived on the scene at that time, and 
after testing it in another studio I decided to mic the entire drum kit with 
C-ducers. There’s absolutely no spill between the different drums when you 
use a C-ducer—each drum is completely separate. Every part of the kit was 
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therefore miked with C-ducers—kick, snare, hi-hat, three or four Rototoms 
and two crash cymbals—and this gave us a very, very contained drum sound 
with no space at all. I think the fact that the drums had such little ambience 
and were so sterile and cold really set up the mood we loved. 

(Buskin 2004) 

The drum sound for Seventeen Seconds, like that of “The Intruder,” relies on 
a creative interface between acoustic sounds and electronic devices, yielding 
a unique constructed image. The interaction of drummer Lol Tolhurst and the 
C-ducer mics produced the “sterile and cold” dryness of the basic tracks. But the 
record’s ultimate sense of space was a matter of further craftsmanship, created by 
the team as an electronic construct. “Everything is right up close,” Hedges said. 
“There’s no ambience whatsoever, and we then used reverbs and delays to give us 
the shapes and the sizes” (Buskin 2004). As Peter Doyle has chronicled, defining 
the spatial dimensions of pop records with time domain effects has a long his¬ 
tory (Doyle 2005). But the new British pop recordists took the practice into new 
experimental territory, effectively ignoring the guidelines of natural acoustics to 
create whimsical sound worlds. 

Building spaces 

In one of his many accounts of discovering the gated ambient drum sound for 
Gabriel’s “The Intruder,” Padgham explained, “Up until then, most of the studios 
in England had been very deadened up ... with soundproofing, and the drum sounds 
were dry, so we were reacting against that” (Brown 2012, 80). Indeed, many hit 
records of the 1970s—think, for example, of tracks by Steely Dan, Paul Simon, 
Pink Floyd, the Eagles, The Doobie Brothers, Fleetwood Mac—generally feature 
restrained drum sounds. Padgham “wanted to hear drums sounding more wide open 
and trashy, recorded in a large room as opposed to being in a booth and close- 
miked” (Cunningham 1998, 323). But if he aimed to capture an image of drums 
reverberating in a live acoustic space, the result was nevertheless a contrivance. For 
although the so-called stone room at the Townhouse studio provided the reverb for 
the famous drum sound, it was only source material whose ultimate configuration 
and dramatic effect Padgham shaped—composed—using compressors and gates. 

Hedges’ dry approach was apparently antithetical to Padgham’s, yet their com¬ 
positional roles and aims were similar. The choice was not simply one of live 
versus dry, but of how to employ available tools to develop a track’s dimen¬ 
sionality and achieve its narrative goal. The practice of starting with extremely 
dry sounds—as also described by drummers Morris, Holmes, and Burgess—and 
then adding delays and reverbs to create an imaginary three-dimensional space 
was facilitated immeasurably by the introduction of such processors as the AMS 
15-80 digital delay and Lexicon 224 digital reverb units. In a 1989 interview 
Martin Hannett extolled the machines’ creative value. “When digital effects came 
in at the end of the seventies,” he said, “there was a quantum leap in ambience 
control. You had as many flavors as you could invent” (Hannett 1992/1989). 
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For an example of Hannett’s invention listen to the drums-only opening of Joy 
Division’s “Disorder” (1979), which offers two different ambient images on each 
side of the stereo field. The one on the left is murky and distant; the one on the right 
is brighter, closer, and dedicated to the snare drum. The drum intro sets the stage 
using ambience as a thematic element (not unlike the intro to Phil Spector’s produc¬ 
tion of the Ronettes’ “Be My Baby”), which then frames the unfolding narrative. 
Delays for the initial guitar riff inhabit the bright right-hand space, while the spooky 
synth swoop at 0:11 lurks in the left-hand distance. As the sharply focused bass and 
vocal hold the track’s center, the distant left-side ambience gradually grows more 
apparent on the right side of the mix. By the track’s later stages it has evened out all 
the way across the stereo spectrum and drawn the guitar into its depth. 

Such ambient construction is evident on innumerable tracks of the day. Listen 
to the unfolding stereo image on Ultravox’s “Vienna” (Ultravox, Conny Plank, 
producers; 1980), sketched initially by a synthesized thunder sound with its reverb 
ricocheting off to the right, creating a sense of space that fills with string sounds at 
0:55. Then at 1:23 the entrance of a snare drum sound from a Roland CR-78 sends 
an elongated decay off to the left in a complementary, balancing gesture. Or the 
complex, all-enveloping piano texture on U2’s “October” (Steve Lilly white, pro¬ 
ducer; 1981) whose ambience frames the entire track. Or the denatured orchestra 
on Yazoo’s “Only You” (Eric Radcliffe, Daniel Miller, Yazoo, producers; 1982), 
which is given life and depth by an array of programed reverbs and delays. Or 
the cavernous yet tightly controlled sound of “Relax,” immersing the listener in 
sound without sacrificing its incisive clarity. The resources afforded by digital 
processors for composing spatial images and textures influenced some of the era’s 
most fascinating sonic canvases. For Hannett, as for many others, the devices 
were “gifts to the imagination” (Hannett 1992/1989). 

Conclusion 

For the purposes of this chapter. I’ve focused on rhythm tracks. But, as I begin 
to suggest in the previous paragraph, the techniques and concepts I’ve discussed 
permeate the era’s records. Moreover, they became conventions of common 
practice across the full span of the pop music soundscape. Hip-hop is founded 
on such principles of track composition. As is EDM. Even bands that largely 
cut their tracks as a live ensemble place the results at a mix engineer’s disposal 
in a compartmentalized form, subject to after-the-fact creative whim. Though 
the coming of grunge in the early 1990s, for example, brought a return to live- 
sounding performances, the records themselves were not necessarily as they 
appeared. Butch Vig has noted that in making Nirvana’s Nevermind he used 
samplers to good effect. Deftly navigating the band’s purist punk sensibilities he 
allowed them to perform freely, but then “use[d] an Akai sampler to take things 
and move them around,” shaping the apparent “performance” after the band had 
gone home (Jackson 1992, 37). 

There is perhaps no better evidence of the lasting conceptual effect of the 
British postpunk studio revolution than the digital audio workstation (DAW), 
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the standard production platform throughout the universe of contemporary 
recordists. The DAW’s architecture is designed for additive track building and 
editing, with a virtually unlimited number of available tracks and digital signal 
processing possibilities. A granular, constructivist approach to track creation is 
in the DAW’s DNA. Further, a DAW’s ability to perform sophisticated tempo 
and rhythm operations gives recordists fine control over all groove components 
throughout the production process. The DAW might be seen as a summarizing 
amalgamation of the strands of innovation described in this chapter, offering 
a compositional environment where songwriting, arranging, musical perfor¬ 
mances, and mixing can interact dynamically. And all this with a DIY price 
tag. Gift to the imagination, indeed. 
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Mixing with quotations 

Mashups and contextual transformation 

Ragnhild Bmvig-Hanssen 


Introduction 

Notions of creative practice in the studio are often associated with using processing 
effects and editing tools in sophisticated, complex, or innovative ways. During the 
last two decades, however, another practice in the studio has emerged, which distin¬ 
guishes itself from what is usually associated with creative practices in the studio: 
mashup music production. Despite the fact that mashups are currently being prohib¬ 
ited from commercial release because of their extensive use of unlicensed samples, 1 
the popularity of producing and consuming mashup music has only grown since 
it first became a pop phenomenon at the turn of the twenty-first century. While it 
continues to increase in relative variety—in fact, so much so that it might appear 
difficult to identify any common characteristics—the practice is generally charac¬ 
terized by its extensive use of samples from prior music recordings that are familiar 
to a wide group of listeners, and that are revealed as samples to the informed lis¬ 
tener. A musical mashup can, for example, be a collage of numerous samples from 
popular songs that are generally just long enough to be recognized and structured 
to appear either in succession or simultaneously—prime examples are Girl Talk’s 
Feed the Animals (2008) and DJ Earworm’s annual “United State of Pop” mashups. 
Alternatively, a full-length vocal sample of one track can be combined with a full- 
length instrumental sample of another track—so-called A+B mashups. Sometimes 
one or both of the juxtaposed tracks in A+B mashups are thoroughly manipulated, 
as in Danger Mouse’s The Grey Album (2004), or no significant audible edits are 
done to either of the mashed tracks, as in the examples I analyze in this chapter. In 
fact, parts of the musical mashup community seem to favor (and grant more credi¬ 
bility to) mashups that use relatively few, only subtly edited samples over those that 
use numerous samples that are significantly (and opaquely) manipulated. Richard 
L. Edwards identifies such mashups as part of what he calls “restrictive remixes,” 
in which producers’ main focus resides in exploring the potential of “constrained 
recombinatorics” of samples (Edwards 2014, 32). 

Such restrictive, minimalistic A+B mashups, which stand in contrast to other 
forms of musical mashups and remixes that use several samples and rearrange and 
manipulate them extensively, are particularly vulnerable to critique in terms of 
being regarded as nothing but a cursory, uncreative, amateur production practice. 
The reason for this is that this minimalist approach to music production is often 
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misconstrued as a necessary consequence of poor or absent technical skills, talent or 
creativity. For example, Liam McGranahan refers to a 2009 article in the Portland 
Mercury in which journalist Ava Hegedus applauds Girl Talk’s collages of multi¬ 
ple relatively short samples as much more complex and advanced than minimalist 
A+B mashups, which she considers to be simplistic, outdated and wrought from a 
“foolproof template” (McGranahan 2010, 54). Understood through the lens of the 
longstanding and still-dominant musical value criteria that emphasize technical vir¬ 
tuosity or see creativity as the act of creating something from scratch, so to speak, 
it is quite understandable that restrictive A+B mashups might appear simplistic 
and uncreative. Part of the problem with such a critique, however, is that the value 
criteria that are being used to evaluate this music have been uncritically transmit¬ 
ted from very different Western styles, genres and modes of music analysis. An 
alternative to seeing such mashups as simplistic, of course, is to regard this music 
as the result of producers working within an intentionally limited aesthetic frame¬ 
work. Mashup producer DJ Poulpi, for example, prefers the use of relatively few, 
subtly edited samples rather than numerous, heavily manipulated (personal com¬ 
munication) samples. Following his broad mashup survey, McGranahan reaches 
this related conclusion: 

Artists do not consider this limitation to be a creative liability. Quite the 
opposite: working in a limited framework inspires creative thinking and 
problem solving. As with a poet who writes haiku, or a composer who writes 
fugues, the ability to create within set limitations is a skill that is valued by 
the mashup community. 

(McGranahan 2010, 21) 

I find Edwards’ concept of “restrictive remixes” useful to positioning this practice 
as an example of the exercise of creative agency within an intentionally limited 
aesthetic framework. 

This chapter starts by discussing the technical aspects of creating restrictive 
mashups, in which 1 argue that this minimalist approach to music production is 
characterized by a subtle and transparent technological manipulation of the sam¬ 
ples in order to highlight the samples’ virtual “quotation marks.” As points of 
departure, 1 analyze the following three mashups: “No One Knows When the Sky 
Falls” (2014) by DJ Poulpi, “Wrecking People” (2014) by DeeM, and “Nothing 
Compares to a Wrecking Ball” (2013) by Owen Gallagher. 2 The analyses of DJ 
Poulpi and DeeM’s mashups were also informed by the author’s conversations 
with these producers in 2015. Next, I introduce the concept of “contextual trans¬ 
formation” to frame the relationship between mashups and adaptations, building 
on theories of Linda Hutcheon. 1 further discuss some of the experiential effects 
that result from the production technique of contextual transformation, including 
intertextual pleasure, humor, and social commentary. These experiential effects 
can in turn contribute to an explanation of why producers and consumers continue 
to remix or relisten to new versions of what they have already consumed, and why 
they come to revalue that material within its new context. 
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Opaque quotation and transparent mediation 

Inmashups, Julia Kristeva’s (1980/1969) notion of intertextuality is actualized very 
concretely, not only in the web of references that is realized both within and among 
all “texts,” but also in Gerard Genette’s (1997/1982) adaptation of the tenn—that 
is, as the actual presence of one text within another. 3 Genette’s use of intertextu¬ 
ality recalls what Robert Hatten (1985) refers to as “strategic intertextuality,” or 
the deliberate reference to one specific work, as opposed to “stylistic intertextual¬ 
ity,” which refers to the adoption of more general existing stylistic features. Overt 
forms of musical reference, or strategic intertextuality, have often been described 
as “musical quotations,” signaling the use of a section from one specific text in 
another (see, for example, Howard 1974, Keppler 1956, and Metzer 2003). 

As Peter Burkholder (1994) and David Metzer (2003) point out, not all forms 
of musical borrowing can be characterized as musical quotation. According 
to Metzer, a quotation necessitates the use of actual material (rather than the 
mere evocation of works, styles, or textures) that is “made to stick out from 
the surrounding music” (2003, 4). Serge Lacasse further distinguishes between 
what he calls “allosonic quotation” and “autosonic quotation”—the former 
implies that musicians are recreating a specific musical reference, while the 
latter refers to the physical copying of a musical reference (Lacasse 2007, 
38-39). 4 A cover song, or the way in which Mozart borrowed from Bach or 
Rachmaninoff borrowed from Beethoven, exemplifies the use of “allosonic 
quotation,” whereas mashup music, or other sample-based music, exemplifies 
the use of “autosonic quotation.” 

Nelson Goodman (1974) and Vernon Howard (1974) have questioned the 
relevance of the term “quotation” in a musical context, arguing that there is 
no auditory equivalent of quotation marks. Jeanette Bicknell (2001), on the 
other hand, argues that one might recognize a source as a quotation either by 
means of familiarity with the source or by means of “musical literacy,” which 
helps one to identify it as sticking out from the rest of the music. 5 Similarly, 
Justin Williams (2014) argues that there are several ways to highlight the act 
of quotation, and that, in some music, the quotation’s sonic or stylistic contrast 
to the rest of the music can be just as revealing and valuable as its referential 
function (or even more so). In mashup, on the other hand, the recognition of 
the quotations’ sources is crucial to the aesthetics. As such, mashup produc¬ 
ers mostly quote contemporary mainstream music or classic recordings that 
most listeners can identify readily. While the music may still be exclusionary 
for those who remain unfamiliar with the sources, Bicknell reminds us that 
unfamiliar quotations need not be permanently exclusionary: “It can also be an 
invitation to noncomprehending listeners to discover the original context of the 
quoted phrase and join the group of those who do recognize it without further 
clues” (2001, 188). 

In “No One Knows When the Sky Falls” (2014), mashup producer DJ Poulpi 
has blended the a cappella of “No One Knows” by Queens of the Stone Age 
(QOTSA) with the instrumental of Adele’s “Skyfall.” “No One Knows” (Songs 
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for the Deaf, Interscope) is an energetic stoner-rock chart success from 2002 by 
the American rock band Queens of the Stone Age. The song is characterized by 
both the voice and the trademark crisp guitar riffs of lead singer Josh Homme, 
Nick Oliveri’s pulsing bass guitar, and a calculatedly chaotic drumbeat provided 
by guest drummer Dave Grohl (from Foo Fighters and, formerly. Nirvana). 
Adele’s “Skyfall” from 2012, which she coproduced together with Paul Epworth, 
served as the soundtrack of the 2012 James Bond film of the same name. The 
song not only received positive critical reviews but also became the first James 
Bond soundtrack to win at the Golden Globes, the Brit Awards, and the Academy 
Awards. These two songs, then, were very familiar to a wide group of listeners 
when DJ Poulpi blended them into a mashup. So were the tracks used in DeeM’s 
mashup “Wrecking People” (2014), which blends the vocals of “Wrecking 
Ball” (2013) by American singer and actor Miley Cyrus with the instrumental 
of “Y.M.C.A.” (1978) by the American disco group Village People. While the 
latter is a disco classic that remains familiar to much younger generations than its 
release year might suggest, Cyrus’ “Wrecking Ball” received much media atten¬ 
tion because of the controversial video it features, in which the former child film 
star and teen idol swings on a wrecking ball while completely naked. 6 Gallagher 
has also used the vocals from the latter track in his mashup, but instead of combin¬ 
ing it with a disco tune, he blends it with the instrumental of Sinead O’Connor’s 
1990 hit “Nothing Compares 2 U,” entitling the mashup “Nothing Compares to 
a Wrecking Ball” (2013). Although “Nothing Compares 2 U” was already well 
known to a broad group of listeners, its relevance in 2013 was furthered by 
O’Connor’s social media feud with Cyrus after her release of “Wrecking Ball” 
(which I discuss below). 

As demonstrated by these examples, it is often selected layers of musical 
sequences that are quoted (either the vocal or the instrumental layer) in the 
typical A+B mashup. While there are several methods of separating the vocals 
and the instruments from one another, including phase inversion, advanced 
equalization, or the use of specialized software (such as Audionamix’s ADX 
Trax Pro), 7 it is also very common to locate a cappella and instrumental ver¬ 
sions (or “stems,” as they are known) on the Internet and go from there (see, 
for example, McGranahan 2010, 20). Some of these are high-sound-quality 
versions released or “leaked” to the Internet by the artists/record companies 
themselves, whereas others are homemade/DIY versions which have a poorer 
sound quality but provide a much broader selection of files. DJ Poulpi and 
DeeM have both used Internet stems when producing the mashups discussed 
in this chapter (personal communication). DJ Poulpi usually looks for combin- 
able tracks that have tempos and keys that can be matched without excessive 
modification (see Tables 3.1, 3.2 and 3.3). His perfect pitch and strong clas¬ 
sical music background have proved very useful while trying to identify such 
tracks. DeeM similarly argues that a good musical ear is essential to producing 
mashup music. However, as DJ Poulpi also points out, finding a good match of 
keys and tempos only takes a producer part of the way. The choice of sources 
is also an aesthetic and interpretative act. 
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Table 3.1 "No One Knows When The Sky Falls”—tempo, key and structural changes 


Song 

Original tempo 

New tempo 

Original key 

New key 

Structure 

“Skyfall” 

75 BPM 

80 BPM 

C minor 

C minor 

Unchanged 

"No One Knows” 

171 [85,5] BPM 

160 [80] BPM 

C minor 

C minor 

Rearranged 


Table 3.2 "Wrecking People”—tempo, key and structural changes 


Song 

Original tempo 

New tempo 

Original key 

New key 

Structure 

“Y.M.C.A.” 

127 [63,5] BPM 

122 [61] BPM 

F# 

F# 

Unchanged 

“Wrecking Ball” 60 BPM 

61 BPM 

F (D minor) 8 

F# 

Rearranged 


Table 3.3 "Nothing Compares to a Wrecking Ball”—tempo, key and structural changes 


Song 

Original tempo 

New tempo 

Original key 

New key 

Structure 

“Wrecking Ball” 

60 BPM 

60 BPM 

F (D minor) 

F 

Unchanged 

“Nothing 

Compares 2 U” 

120 [60] BPM 

120 [60] BPM 

F 

F 

Rearranged 


In order for the listener to recognize the sources, the quotations must be of 
certain duration, which is why several mashup producers are primarily using 
what Paul Harkins (2010) calls “macrosamples.” 9 In turn, the sources are often 
edited only subtly and transparently, contributing to the opaqueness of the sam¬ 
ples’ quotation marks. After having downloaded his vocal and instrumental 
sources for “No One Knows When the Sky Falls,” DJ Poulpi inserted them into 
his Cubase sequencer program. Table 3.1 shows how he increased the tempo 
of Adele’s “Skyfall” and decreased the tempo of QOTSA’s “No One Knows.” 
While the two sources were already in the same key, he explains that he often 
chooses sources that are in relative keys, or musical tracks that are in keys a 
short distance from one another, so that one of the tracks can be transposed by 
just one or two semitones. The structures of the two blended songs are differ¬ 
ent, and DJ Poulpi addresses this by keeping the structure of “Skyfall” while 
cutting up the vocal to fit the instrumental part. Like DJ Poulpi, who made the 
blended tracks’ tempos meet halfway, DeeM reduced the tempo of the Village 
People’s “Y.M.C.A.” and increased the tempo of the vocals of Miley Cyrus 
using Sony Acid Pro in his “Wrecking People” mashup (see Table 3.2). He 
further raised Cyrus’ vocal melody by a semitone in order to fit the harmony 
of “Y.M.C.A.” The structure of the “Y.M.C.A.” backing track is kept intact 
(except that the intro and outro of the song are shortened), whereas the choruses 
of Cyrus’ “Wrecking Ball” are repeated twice so as to fit the double length of 
the “Y.M.C.A.” chorus, and the “I never meant to start a war” section is cut 
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up and restructured at the end of the song. The blended tracks of Gallagher’s 
“Nothing Compares to a Wrecking Ball” are originally in the same keys and 
tempo, meaning that no adjustments were made in terms of those two aspects 
of the songs (Table 3.3). The structure of Cyrus’ vocals appears to be intact 
(except that her vocal from the first chorus is inserted as an intro to the song). 
The structure of the instrumental version of “Nothing Compares 2 U” is, on 
the other hand, significantly altered, and it is mainly the verses that are used to 
accompany the vocal track. 

In general, A+B mashups aim to keep the manipulation transparent—that is, 
to give the impression that the two blended tracks fit together perfectly as they 
are, since this apparent effortlessness reinforces the intended audience response 
of “Wow, these two tracks shouldn’t go together but they do!” While the tracks 
are often recognized as relatively internally unaltered, they are often altered by 
their new musical context. DJ Poulpi admits that he favors mashups in which 
the instrumental track has a different chord progression than the vocals’ original 
accompaniment, as is the case in all of the mashups discussed in this article. As 
demonstrated in Brovig-Hanssen (2016), the replacement of chords/melody can 
change the tonality of the melody and create a completely altered expression—it 
can, for example, lighten up a sad melody or make a happy melody more dejected, 
or subvert and give new meaning to a lyrical message. 

In line with this rather purist and minimalist production paradigm, none of 
the three mashups analyzed in this chapter added other sound sources to their 
samples. In DJ Poulpi’s definition of a mashup, in fact, one should only use the 
original tracks. However, he admits to using a small amount of EQ and reverb 
in order to make the tracks sound coherent, as well as a DeEsser to improve the 
sound quality of the vocal extraction, which became degraded when it was sepa¬ 
rated from its original instrumental context in terms of the excessive prominence 
of sibilant consonants (“s,” “z,” and “sh”). DeeM also admits to having altered 
the sound settings of the Village People’s official multitrack stem that he used. 
The purpose of this was to help the 1978 sound accord with the sound standards 
of today, thus also making the instrumental track match the Cyrus track better in 
terms of sound quality. Both DJ Poulpi and DeeM remastered their mashups as 
well, to improve the coherence of the sound. 

As demonstrated by these three examples, producers of minimalist mashups 
seem to privilege transparent mediation as an operative aesthetic paradigm in 
terms of the music’s technical production. The tempos and keys are often altered 
but only slightly, so that the manipulation of the original sources is kept discreet. 
If the structures of the two songs are rearranged, it is often to make the sources 
fit together. Equalizer, reverb and other processing effects are sometimes added, 
not to make audible changes to particular sounds but to make the sources appear 
more integrated. Interestingly, producers of restrictive mashups often conceal 
the technological manipulation of the tracks in order to highlight the musical 
quotations, thus leaving this particular use of technology (the act of sampling) 
opaque. 10 More than displaying technical virtuosity and complexity, the art lies in 
making the most out of the least, or, more precisely, instigating the most forceful 
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sample-blending effect by using the fewest audible means possible. By spotlight¬ 
ing the samples’ “quotation marks,” these producers specialize in a production 
technique that 1 have called contextual transformation. 

Contextual transformation 

In A Theory of Adaptation (2006), Linda Hutcheon defines adaptation as the 
“deliberate, announced, and extended revisitation of prior works” (Hutcheon 
2006, xvi). She further describes the phenomenon from three distinct but inter¬ 
related perspectives. Seen as a product, it is “an acknowledged transposition of 
a recognizable other work or works.” Seen as a process of creation, it is “a crea¬ 
tive and an interpretive act of appropriation/salvaging.” From the perspective of 
its reception, it involves “an extended intertextual engagement with the adapted 
work” (ibid., 7-8). While several mashups correspond to these three criteria, they 
may not qualify as adaptations according to Hutcheon’s definition. She argues that 
most examples of musical sampling are not adaptations, “because they recontex¬ 
tualize only short fragments of music” (ibid., 9), and she notes that an adaptation 
“is not a copy in any mode of reproduction, mechanical or otherwise. It is repeti¬ 
tion but without replication” (ibid., 173). On the other hand, the mashup may be 
understood as a particular kind of adaptation because of the following two char¬ 
acteristics: (1) A+B mashups recontextualize macrosamples, as opposed to short 
fragments of music; and (2) although the quotations in question are replications 
of their sources, they are transformed nevertheless, by means of context, through 
the act of merging them with other quotations. Regardless of whether mashup 
music can be described as an adaptation or not, it shares many of the same quali¬ 
ties. Hutcheon describes adaptations as characterized by an “ongoing dialogue 
with the past” that “creates the doubled pleasure of the palimpsest: more than 
one text is experienced—and knowingly so” (ibid., 116). A+B mashups trigger 
a complex experiential oscillation between each of the mashed sources’ original 
contexts, their new context provided by the accompanying sample(s), and their 
new discursive context in terms of time and place. According to Hutcheon, “the 
appeal of adaptations for audiences lies in their mixture of repetition and differ¬ 
ence, of familiarity and novelty” (ibid., 114). Likewise, the aesthetics of mashups 
is all about contextual awareness and recontextualization, intertextuality, and the 
tension between sameness and difference, repetition and change. 

Soren Kierkegaard (1983) and Gilles Deleuze (1994/1968) are among the 
philosophers who have pointed out that a given repetition is never an act of 
repetition in its pure form, because the context in which we experience it will 
always be different. Thus, repetition allows for reinvention and transformation. 
Contextual transformation as a production technique turns on this very quality, as 
the deliberate act of transforming content by imposing on it, and merging it into, 
a new context. Contextual transformation, via an insistence on critical distance 
(Hutcheon 2006), fosters an interpretative response, ranging from dismissive 
and scornful, to constructive criticism, to playfulness, to a more neutral form of 
intertextual pleasure. In the following sections I will demonstrate, via the three 
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examples, how mashups’ contextual transformation can result in various effects, 
of which I will focus on intertextual pleasure, humor, and social commentary. 


Josh Homme interpreting Bond—the intertextual pleasure of mashups 

In the case of “No One Knows When the Sky Falls,” it is contextual transforma¬ 
tion that allows for the new experience of the melody of QOSTA’s “No One 
Knows” in the context of Adele’s music, just as that music will be reassessed in 
the light of Josh Homme’s vocal delivery. The original “Skyfall” is a majestic 
Bondesque ballad, dominated by a rich piano sound and a lush orchestra. In the 
chorus, for example, the accompaniment references one of the Bond themes com¬ 
posed by John Barry, which consists of the chord progression Cm Ab F Ab (tonic 
minor, sub mediant, sub dominant, sub mediant), voiced as a melody line of three 
rising and then falling intervals of minor seconds. This classic Bond gesture is 
underlined by Adele’s vocal line, which sustains its rising tones. Moreover, the 
rhythm of the vocal melody, which is centered upon the chord transitions, accen¬ 
tuates the syncopation between the first and second beats of the bars, thus echoing 
the many richly syncopated themes of earlier Bond soundtracks. While Adele’s 
“Skyfall” earned acclaim for its interpretation of the 007 formula, it was also criti¬ 
cized for being too predictable in relation to the Bond catalogue. So music critic 
Neil McCormick writes in a Telegraph article on October 2, 2012: 

The danger of any Bond theme is that if it strays too far from the parameters 
established by a series of classic John Barry themes in the 1960s, dedicated 
Bond fans immediately condemn it as sacrilege, but if it adheres too closely 
then it reeks of pastiche. The Adele theme tune definitely falls into the latter 
category, although it is certainly one of the better efforts to try to capture that 
classic, torch song, femme fatale vibe .... The new Bond films have a quality 
of boldness and vigour to them that her classy but overly predictable ballad 
just can’t quite match. 

If Adele sits comfortably in the traditional Bond zone, Homme lends the soundtrack 
progression an unexpected, eccentric thrill. The first verse of the mashup suffers 
from the inferior sound quality of the vocal sample, which is nakedly displayed here 
over the sparse accompaniment. But when the strings lift off at the start of the cho¬ 
rus, following the slow buildup of other instruments, Homme’s vocal lands firmly 
in the Bond camp while also queering it. One might have thought that the vocal line 
would fall apart when taken from its energetic, riff-based stoner-rock context and 
placed within the grand and majestic orchestral arrangement of “Skyfall.” Instead 
it rises to the occasion, and forces the listener to reckon with his voice in this new 
and unusual light. The rhythm of Homme’s melody accentuates all four beats of the 
bar, which, instead of underlining the Bond theme’s tendencies, drives the chorus 
forward in a marching manner. The melody line follows the chord in the first bar 
but then lands on the second note of the scale at the start of the second bar, which 
makes the accompanying chord (the sub mediant) tritonic—it adds an augmented 
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fourth (or a sharp eleventh). The tritone interval, presented in conjunction with 
its perfect fifth, gives the music a dissonant quality, and this instability of unre¬ 
solved tension, combined with the vocal expression’s mixture of forthrightness 
and pensive reserve, evokes, in a different way than Adele’s original version, the 
fraught life and swashbuckling personality of James Bond. The replacement of the 
soul queen’s vocals with the vocals of the Queens’ lead singer does not actually 
improve the original soundtrack, which is brilliant as it is, but it offers an arresting 
reinterpretation of it. Added to the experience of a new Bond theme is the intertex- 
tual pleasure of knowing that this is a Bond theme that never was. 

What is at stake here is a feeling of intertextual pleasure (or, alternatively, 
intertextual displeasure). Mashup fans appreciate the aesthetic success in an unex¬ 
pected fit. There may, in fact, be a double sense of experiential pleasure that takes 
place: the musical result may be aesthetically pleasing both in and of itself and in 
terms of the tension it creates between the familiar way of hearing its sources and 
its unfamiliar and novel re-presentation. By being at once familiar and unfamiliar, 
the mashup makes the listener perceive very familiar musical sources anew, which 
recalls Viktor Shklovsky’s notion of “defamiliarization”—a concept through 
which, he suggests, “the purpose of art is to impart the sensation of things as they 
are perceived and not as they are known. The technique of art is to make objects 
‘unfamiliar’” (Shklovsky 1989, 278). He suggests that after repeatedly seeing an 
object, we first start to recognize it and then we stop truly seeing it—our percep¬ 
tion of it becomes habitual. The function of art, according to Shklovsky, is to 
remove an object from the automatism of perception, from our habitual way of per¬ 
ceiving it, so that we can experience it afresh. In line with this, mashup music has, 
through the production technique of contextual transformation, the potential to 
make listeners discover layers of meaning that they might not otherwise have rec¬ 
ognized. A successful mashup makes us listen anew to a song that we have heard 
numerous times before, shedding a new light on something we thought we knew. 
“I want to show that the song, or some elements of the songs, have a value outside 
of their original setting,” DJ Poulpi explains, which echoes Walter Benjamin’s 
notion that “technical reproduction can put the copy of the original into situations 
which would be out of reach for the original itself’ (Benjamin 1968, 220). 


Cyrus swinging to the disco—incongruous humor in mashups 

Contextual transformation is in mashups often reinforced through the experience 
of incongruity between the sources—that is, they usually blend musical sources 
that are likely to be seen as representing conflicting musical styles. In addition 
to evoking stylistic norms, different musical styles or genre labels also evoke 
extramusical features, such as social class, race, values, and subcultural norms 
and conventions (Brackett 2016). As such, mashups have been characterized as 
dramatizing or subverting socially constructed stereotypes or simplistic catego¬ 
ries, such as high and low, serious and playful, black and white, mainstream and 
underground, rock and pop, or old and new (see, for example, McGranahan 2010 
and Sinnreich 2010). Yet, the combination of divergent tracks in the mashups is 
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also made to make sense as they allow for a musical dialogue between them that 
associates them despite their differences. 

A common response to incongruity is humor, as already pointed out by Aristotle, 
Cicero, James Beattie, Arthur Schopenhauer and Soren Kirkegaard, among others 
(see Morreall 2008). The basic idea behind the incongruity theory of humor is that 
humor derives from a violation of our usual ways of perceiving things—that is, 
from a surprising deviation between that which we expect and that which we per¬ 
ceive. More recent theories on humor have argued that while the incongruity factor 
is a necessary condition of humor, it is not enough to explain perceived humor. In 
order to find something humorous we must also perceive the situation as congruent 
or even normal from a certain perspective—the incongruity must also somehow 
make sense (see, for example, Raskin 1985 and Attardo and Raskin 1991). For 
example, Thomas C. Veatch proposes that “humor occurs when it seems that 
things are normal while at the same time something seems wrong,” and that it is 
this simultaneity and ambiguity that produces an “affective absurdity” (Veatch 
1998, 164, 205). Put differently, it is the imaginary play with multiple views of a 
situation occurring simultaneously that often triggers a humorous response. 

The combination of incongruity and congruity seem to be common factors 
in mashups, which explains why mashups often evoke humorous responses (see 
Brovig-Hanssen and Harkins 2012 and Brovig-Hanssen forthcoming 2019). For 
example, the blended tracks in DeeM’s “Wrecking People” are incongruous at 
several levels, ranging from musical genre (disco vs pop), musical expression 
(happy vs dejected), musical lyrics (contented vs thwarted), year of original 
release (1978 vs 2012), and feature videos (a naked, sad-looking Cyrus swinging 
on a wrecking ball vs the six members of the Village People discoing happily in 
various costumes). Yet, the tracks manage to amalgamate while remaining dis¬ 
tinct, like vinaigrette. The original version of “Wrecking Ball” recalls the power 
ballad, with a gentle and light verse that breaks out in a powerful, weighty, and 
souring chorus, with a pleading and tormented vocal delivery. The verses are 
sparse and almost deprived of percussion, in contrast to the weighty choruses, 
which are filled with spacious and smooth synth pads, strings, and fuzz guitar, 
an alternating heavy bass drum and snare drum on the first and third beat, and 
sometimes hi-hats with light accent on the eighth notes. In the mashup, how¬ 
ever, this accompaniment for Cyrus’ vocal is replaced by the music of the Village 
People’s “Y.M.C.A.,” an ebullient, playful, and upbeat 1970s disco song. This 
new music consists of a distinctive brass orchestra that is backed up by pompous 
strings, funky guitar and keyboard riffs, and a bass guitar alternating between a 
galloping riff in octaves and steady quarter notes. In contrast to the sparse and 
souring drum pattern of “Wrecking Ball,” the “Y.M.C.A.” drums are energetic 
and consist of a four-on-the-floor bass drum with open hi-hats between strikes, 
a snare drum coupled with the characteristic disco clap on the second and fourth 
beat, and a rhythmic tambourine. The shift of the vocal accompaniment from a 
pop (power) ballad to energetic orchestral disco transforms the emotional and 
agonizing expressivity of the vocal into a much more light-hearted performance. 
The experience of incongruity derives from our recognition that this new version 
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departs so significantly from the original version. Still, the music also sounds con¬ 
gruent, thanks to the fact that the tracks are made to share the same pitch material 
and tempo (though the tempo has now doubled). It is this abiding friction between 
incongruity and congruity that often triggers a humorous response in the listener. 


Cyrus confronted by O’Connor—mas hups as social commentary 

While several mashups have been produced with the aim to entertain rather than 
mediate specific messages, others are also or alternatively created (and/or inter¬ 
preted) as social commentary. Through the technique of contextual transformation, 
the producer might mediate sociocultural meaning in terms of deconstructing and 
reconstructing musical content into a self-reflexive critical commentary on some 
political or ideological issue. For example, in a comment posted on the website 
CriticalRemix.com on October 4,2013, Gallagher describes his blend of Cyrus and 
O’Connor as “a highly transformative remix video that offers a critical comment 
on a topical issue (i.e., Miley Cyrus’s negative publicity and Sinead O’Connor’s 
public condemnation of her behavior).” The backdrop of this mashup music video, 
to which Gallagher refers, is the enduring feud between Cyrus and O’Connor. This 
feud started in 2013 after Cyrus claimed in an interview with Rolling Stone maga¬ 
zine to be inspired by O’Connor’s “Nothing Compares 2 U” video when making 
the “Wrecking Ball” video (both feature close-up shots of the singers). O’Connor 
replied by writing an open letter to Cyrus (published on her own website), in 
which she strongly urges the younger star not to allow herself to be exploited by 
the music industry, and to say no when asked to “prostitute” herself: 

Nothing but harm will come in the long run, from allowing yourself to be 
exploited, and it is absolutely NOT in ANY way an empowerment of yourself 
or any other young women, for you to send across the message that you are to 
be valued (even by you) more for your sexual appeal than your obvious talent. 

(Guardian 2013) 

Cyrus responded by calling O’Connor crazy in the media and took to Twitter to 
post two-year-old tweets by O’Connor from when she was ill and seeking medical 
help. O’Connor then posted a second open letter to Cyrus, raging that “Taking me 
on is even more f**** stupid than behaving like a prostitute and calling it femi¬ 
nism” {Daily Mail 2013). The feud endured and attracted much media attention, 
and it was in this context that the mashup was made public on YouTube. 

While there are several potential readings of this mashup, Gallagher’s moti¬ 
vation behind the video was, as he explains in the Critical Remix website post 
mentioned above, “[to offer] a corrective feminist perspective to the misogynistic 
imagery found in many music videos today.” One reading in line with this is 
that, in this deconstructed and reconstructed narrative, Cyrus has, in contrast to 
her public condemnation of O’Connor’s letter, taken her advice into considera¬ 
tion and is expressing regret about her former willingness to be exploited. In the 
mashup, the vocal delivery of Cyrus sounds much more dejected in the context 
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of O’Connor’s music than it does in the original version. This new accompani¬ 
ment to the vocal, in tandem with an awareness of the contextual connotations of 
the songs, also puts new emphasis on the lyrics. For example, Cyrus’ emotional, 
even teary delivery of the phrase “1 never meant to start a war” may now suggest 
an apology to O’Connor and Cyrus’ fans for her behavior, and the lyrics “all you 
did was wreck me” may allude to the media and music industry’s exploitation of 
her. The video presents a chronological collage of film clips of Cyrus from when 
she was a child star, to a teen star, to the star of the present day, intermingled with 
close-ups of a remorseful-looking Cyrus in tears from the official music video for 
“Wrecking Ball,” and clips of O’Connor with a disappointed expression from the 
official music video for “Nothing Compares 2 U.” This collage might be inter¬ 
preted as staging Cyrus as regretful about the new direction her career has taken, 
or, alternatively, it might be interpreted as an attempt to explain Cyrus’ behavior 
by indicating that it was the culmination of an enduring media exploitation. In any 
case, the understanding of the mashup as social commentary necessitates that the 
listeners recognize its sources and be familiar with the social and culture-specific 
connotations in which these sources are embedded. One’s experience of “Nothing 
Compares to a Wrecking Ball” derives very fundamentally from one’s foreknowl¬ 
edge of both Sinead O’Connor’s “Nothing Compares 2 U” and Miley Cyrus’ 
“Wrecking Ball,” as well as one’s knowledge about the recent feud between these 
two artists. The length and recognizability of the samples are therefore crucial to 
the mashup’s particular way of transforming the content. 

When functioning as social commentary, mashups can be described as a form 
of “critical remix,” which Gallagher defines as: 

a digital media object composed of previously published media elements 
which have been appropriated, repurposed and reconfigured in the creation of a 
new work that communicates different messages and meanings than the source 
material. These new messages are often highly critical of someone or some¬ 
thing and attempt to expose hidden information about the object(s) of criticism. 

(Gallagher 2012, 130) 

Mashups can comment on society and culture in playful ways by means of merg¬ 
ing associations and meanings that have never before been thought about in 
combination. By recontextualizing and combining content, mashups can display 
reimagined worlds or turn familiar societal narratives upside down. As such, they 
can criticize, question, or comment on society from within. 

Though mashup producers are rigorously conservative regarding the physical 
alteration of the samples, the sources are transformed nevertheless through the act 
of imposing a new context upon them. While the given source remains recogniz¬ 
able, its new context (provided by the other source) not only surrounds it but also 
infuses it and informs its presentation. Changing the context, then, also transforms 
the text itself. Contextual transformation is thus crucial to the mashup aesthetic, 
whose worth cannot be measured merely by examining the ways in which produc¬ 
ers do (or do not) alter their sources in terms of traditional production techniques. 
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Conclusion 

The act of producing minimalist A+B mashups has often been described as a 
craft, and a quite simplistic one at that, rather than an art. in this chapter, 1 have 
instead argued that mashup producers are working within an intentionally limiting 
aesthetic framework as they seek to make something preexisting function anew 
through the technique of contextual transfonnation. While the content itself is 
only manipulated sparingly and transparently, the samples’ quotation marks, and 
the fact that the samples have been given a new context, are highlighted. The 
mashup reinterprets its repeated material mainly through inserting it within a new 
context and does so with a critical distance. It thus functions as a production of 
difference by performing a double utterance; it both presents the repeated source 
as an unchanged repetition and as a repetition that is completely changed. As 
such, it speaks both with its own voice and with the voices of the repeated mate¬ 
rial, and this experiential ambiguity or doubleness is part of the thrill of producing 
and listening to mashups. Moreover, producers often intend to introduce a musical 
dialogue between the mashed tracks at the same time as producing an experiential 
mismatch between what we hear and see and what we are used to hearing and 
seeing and therefore tend to anticipate. And it is this sweet spot between the inte¬ 
gration and the segregation of the sources and between sameness and change that 
mashup fans find fascinating. 

While some might consider mashups to be musical plagiarism, they do not 
feed on popular music in a cannibalistic way. Instead of denying the sources by 
concealing them (for example, by using short extracts or manipulating them so 
as to be unrecognizable), the mashup openly announces its own construction and 
exposes the samples’ origins, and thus their authors. Since the listener is intended 
to understand it as a juxtaposition of musical quotations, it is neither plagiaristic 
nor parasitic. Moreover, in addition to announcing its construction, the mashup 
presents a unique interpretation of its musical sources via the technique of contex¬ 
tual transformation. As such, they can be described in the way Hutcheon describes 
artistic adaptations: they repeat with a critical distance and are “storytelling as both 
rereading and rerelating” (Hutcheon 2006, 111). Instead of dissipating the value of 
the original works, the mashup presents an addendum to it, an alternative interpre¬ 
tation of it and, consequently, a prolonged and pluralized musical experience of it. 11 

Notes 

1 There have been, to date, no verdicts against mashup music in court, and the ques¬ 
tion of whether mashups are illegal or not remains hotly debated (see, for example, 
McGranahan 2010; McLeod and DiCola 2011; Sinnreich 2010; Vaidhyanathan 2003). 
Moreover, the assumption that any use of unlicensed samples is illegal, regardless 
of said sample’s context, purpose or function, has been problematized by several 
scholars, including those claiming that several forms of remixes based on unlicensed 
samples have a good case for “fair use” (see, for example, Patricia Aufderheide and 
Peter Jaszi 2011). 

2 Owen Gallagher refers to this mashup (via its YouTube link) as his own production in 
Gallagher 2015, fn. 25 and 2018, 131-132. 
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3 What Julia Kristeva implies by “intertextuality”—multiple references to other texts, 
deliberate or unconscious, hidden or exposed—Gerard Genette instead calls “transtex- 
tuality.” He then places “intertextuality” as a subcategory of “transtextuality” to refer 
to the actual presence of one text within another (Genette 1997, 1-2). 

4 Serge Lacasse’s distinction between “allosonic” and “autosonic quotation” corresponds 
to Mark Katz’s distinction between “traditional” and “performative quotation,” in 
which the former term refers to a traditional act of borrowing, in which a work is cited 
by means of representation, and the latter refers to digital sampling, which replicates 
music and thus cites actual performances (Katz 2004, 149-150). 

5 Jeanette Bicknell borrows Jerrold Levinson’s term “musical literacy” to refer to 
the “ability to hear the music in an appropriate way” by relying on tacit, intuitively 
acquired musical competence (Bicknell 2001, 187). 

6 As a child and teenager, Miley Cyrus starred in films and TV series including Tim 
Burton’s Big Fish (2003) and the Disney Channel series Hannah Montana (2006). 

7 For a description of this software, see http://audionamix.com/technology/adx-trax-pro. 
For a description of some of the other methods of separating vocals and instruments 
from one another, see Roseman 2007, 157-198. 

8 The verse in Miley Cyrus’ “Wrecking Ball” is in D minor, while the chorus is in F. 

9 Paul Harkins introduces the useful distinction between “microsampling” and “mac¬ 
rosampling,” in which the former is associated with the microhouse producer Akufen 
(aka Marc Leclair) and refers to samples containing fragments of sound, whereas the 
latter was introduced by John Oswald and refers to longer stretches of sound, or, as 
Oswald defines it, the reuse of entire recordings (Harkins 2010, 182). 

10 For a discussion of the concepts of transparent and opaque mediation, see Brovig- 
Hanssen 2018. 

11 This work was partially supported by the Research Council of Norway through its 
Centres of Excellence scheme, project number 262762, and through the research proj¬ 
ect MASHED, project number 275441. 
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4 Heaviness in three dimensions 

The use of sonic space in Contemporary 
Metal Music production 

Mark My nett 


In popular music, the term “heavy” can be used to describe a variety of sound 
and performance characteristics in a wide range of styles. However, for many, 
this adjective is solely reserved for the metal genre. From Black Sabbath’s 
(1970) self-titled debut album—typically considered heavy metal’s first—right 
through to My Dying Bride’s (2019) But Once Black and everything in between, 
“heaviness” is metal music’s defining feature. Within this context, the word 
“heaviness” becomes a discursive category that implies a collection of sonic 
characteristics and performance/compositional approaches. Fundamental to 
these sonic characteristics and performance approaches is the listener being pro¬ 
vided with the perception of weight, size, density, loudness, power, aggression, 
energy, emotion, and intensity. 

This chapter considers heaviness mainly within the secondary rather than 
the primary domain. Primary domains are concerned with tempo, meter, 
rhythm, melody, and harmony. Secondary domains, which “shape” these pri¬ 
mary domains, involve texture, timbre, and location (Moore 2012, 29). Within 
secondary domains, heaviness is considered from the perspective of the three 
dimensions in which the music appears to take place, explaining how this 
style of music production utilizes this space for maximum sonic impact. In 
the same way that we use two eyes to perceive three dimensions, human hear¬ 
ing also perceives sound as existing in three dimensions. This is especially 
the case when listening to music involving performing musicians, rather than 
synthetic-based sounds. 

Analysis of the spatial elements of popular music recordings can be made by 
way of the “sound-box”, a concept that acknowledges the way sound sources 
are perceived to exist in four dimensions: laterality, register, prominence, and 
temporal continuity. 

(Moore and Dockwray 2008) 

In this chapter, the degree of proximity/foregrounding and ambient character¬ 
istics is referred to as the “depth dimension” (roughly equivalent to Moore and 
Dockwray’s “prominence”). The way that sounds and their frequency content 
are perceived as occupying space on the vertical plane (with low frequencies 
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perceived as lower on this plane than higher frequencies) is the “height dimen¬ 
sion” (Moore and Dockwray’s “register”). The placement of sound sources 
within the panorama of the stereo field is the “width dimension” (Moore and 
Dockwray’s “laterality”). 


The depth dimension 

Proximity 

Fans of many, if not most, styles of popular music react positively to distortion 
almost instinctively. When a device is overloaded, something exciting must 
be happening ... there is something visceral and stimulating about distortion 
that makes the music more exciting. 

(Case 2007, 97) 

While textures, dynamics, and performance styles often vary, harmonically 
distorted guitar tones embody the fundamental identity of metal music, conse¬ 
quently providing coherence to its numerous subgenres. If a group’s sound does 
not contain harmonically distorted guitars, it is unlikely the music would be clas¬ 
sified as metal. At this stage of the genre’s development, there are no other sound 
or performance attributes that are a prerequisite for the “metal band” moniker to 
be applicable and valid. 

Harmonic distortion drastically transforms both the spectral content and 
dynamic range of clean electric guitar signals. From a spectral perspective, dis¬ 
tortion’s impact is most significant within the high frequencies—most notably 
between 1.5 kHz to 7 kHz—where higher harmonics related to each of those 
present in the input signal are augmented and intensified, creating a much 
denser, brighter timbre. Present in virtually every musical sound, harmonics 
are frequencies that are whole number multiples of the fundamental. With the 
guitar, the fundamental—or first harmonic—is the lowest frequency at which 
each stretched string vibrates. For example, dropped-A (1st harmonic) = 55 
Hz; 2nd harmonic = 110 Hz; 3rd harmonic = 165 Hz; 4th harmonic = 220 Hz, 
etc. This is referred to as the harmonic series. The augmented and intensified 
higher harmonics that result from harmonic distortion mean the guitar’s har¬ 
monic series now extends further up the spectrum than otherwise. Likewise, 
the compression-like dynamic range reduction provided by distortion means the 
ascending harmonic series becomes far more even in amplitude. 

In addition to distortion’s impact on brightness, spectral energy at, and just 
above, the fundamental is strengthened, and, as a result of intermodulation 
distortion, additional overtones at the sum and difference of the fundamental 
frequencies are generated. Although summation tones tend to be less influential 
due to being overshadowed by neighboring harmonics, difference tones regularly 
involve frequencies being produced that are below the fundamental of the guitar’s 
lowest open string. 
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The strengthening and expanding of these lows and highs contribute signifi¬ 
cantly to the perception of distorted guitar tones being observed as powerful, 
loud, and intense. Increased high frequency harmonic energy is an invariant 
property of increased energy expenditure in sound—i.e., when instruments are 
played harder. In other words, increased levels of excitation applied to, for exam¬ 
ple, a snare drum or acoustic guitar (the drumhead or string being struck harder 
in this instance) correlates to increased production of high frequency energy. 
Similarly, increased low frequency energy is associated with sounds that are 
produced through high energy and high impact. For instance, the sound produced 
by substantial thudding, such as kicking a door, compared with light tapping, 
such as a fingernail on a table. Furthermore, with increased level, human hear¬ 
ing is more sensitive to the extremes of the audio spectrum, so augmented lows 
and highs can result in sound being perceived as louder and more powerful than 
it actually is. This is referred to as the equal loudness curves, and is the basic 
principle of the “loudness” button found on some hi-fi amplifiers, which accen¬ 
tuates low and high frequencies to emulate how they would be perceived at a 
higher volume level. Also highly influential is that, due to the compression-like 
dynamic range reduction provided by distortion, these observations of loudness 
and power tend to be consistent rather than transitory. 

Perceived proximity is a vital part of metal music and metal music production. 
The considerable increase in a guitar sound’s high frequency energy as a result 
of harmonic distortion is highly significant from a perceived proximity perspec¬ 
tive. Whereas the energy created by low frequencies is powerful enough to go 
straight through solid objects, and can therefore reach us from great distances, 
high frequency energy dissipates substantially with distance, being absorbed at 
a faster rate than low frequencies as it moves through the air or more solid sub¬ 
stances. Consequently, if a sound source contains a considerable degree of high 
frequency energy, the brain infers an apparent lack of air absorption and therefore 
an apparent lack of distance, and perceives the sound as being proximate to the 
listener. Zagorski-Thomas even suggests that intense high frequency content “can 
be used to make something seem closer than the loudspeaker it emanates from” 
(Zagorski-Thomas 2012, 8). 

In addition to the harmonic distortion in its guitar timbres, Contemporary 
Metal Music frequently presents numerous other audio sources with distorted 
characteristics. Distorted bass signals are a regular feature and CMM’s vocal 
performances are often so naturally heavily distorted and guttural as to fail to pre¬ 
sent any distinguishable note or pitch (Berger 1999). Regardless of distortion’s 
influence though, for the bass, drum shells' and vocals to remain persistently 
clear within a sonic wall of extremely bright rhythm guitars, substantial levels of 
signal compression and (often radical) high frequency additive EQ is normally 
applied during the mix. 

Although the subject of ambience/reverb is separately covered later in this 
chapter, it is pertinent at this point to note that ambience captured from the perfor¬ 
mance environment is contrary to a sense of proximity. It softens the immediacy of 
the resulting sound—subconsciously pushing it away from the listener—meaning 
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the source is perceived as emanating from a greater distance than otherwise. 
To afford metal music’s rhythm guitar tones with this sense of “in-your-face” 
proximity, these signals are normally recorded with a very close-miked record¬ 
ing approach using directional/cardioid-based polar patterns. Acoustically treated 
environments that heavily contain the room reflections tend to be preferable, 
though the capture of ambience can also be reduced by tactically enclosing the 
speaker cabinet with sound-absorbing materials (sometimes referred to as “neu¬ 
tralizing the room”). 

Combined harmonic distortion, significant high frequency content and con¬ 
sistent perceived loudness—in conjunction with restricted ambience—typically 
results in the listener having the sense of utmost proximity to the band and 
instrumentation involved. This sense of “in-your-face” proximity provides a sig¬ 
nificant contribution to the subjective quality of heaviness. From here, all depth 
considerations are relative to the close-miked/spatially dry guitars and bass. 

An often overlooked, but vital, contributing factor toward heaviness is the 
intelligibility of the production’s performance energy, which is largely dependent 
upon the clarity of transient information. This is simply due to the association with 
the energy required to create transients in the first place. Importantly, the spectral 
dynamics of the drum shells and bass vary considerably in different phases of 
the sound’s duration (due to the impact of harmonic distortion, this is far less the 
case with the guitars). In simple terms, the transient energy of the drum shells 
and bass invariably contains a greater magnitude of upper-mid and high frequen¬ 
cies than the sustain/decay portion. Failing to sufficiently capture or present this 
upper-mid and high frequency transient information results in increasingly dull, 
soft sounds, which are far less capable of punching through the dense brightness 
of the rhythm guitars. This is especially the case with the drum shells, which 
are (impulse-based) acoustic sources that have layers of (sustain-based) electric 
bass and guitar effectively placed on top of them. By retaining and accentuating 
perceived performance energy through the clarity of transient information, the 
listener can better identify the energy expenditure involved. 

Relevant to the concept of the listener clearly observing the energy involved 
in a production’s performances, Wallach refers to the impact of music’s sound 
often being “audiotactile,” in that it aims to literally move the listener (Wallach 
2003). He goes on to state that, “Music recordings are cultural objects whose 
meaningful effects come about primarily through their ability to produce mate¬ 
rial sonic presences” (Wallach 2003, 37). This notion can be seen in CMM 
where particular cultural understandings, often gained through the live experi¬ 
ence of concerts, become embedded in the interpretation. An example of such 
cultural understanding would be the actions that are performed to create certain 
sounds. Therefore, whereas Frith states, “Most listeners, for example, no longer 
care that they have no idea what instrument (if any) makes their favorite sound” 
(1988, 125), this outlook is at odds with the ecological approach to perception, 
which proposes that we can only understand sound in terms of what kind of 
action we think might have made it. For example, when heavy guitar tones are 
heard, the actions and emotional associations behind the relevant sounds are 
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regularly emotionally or physically simulated by the listener. Wallach refers 
to sound waves’ ability to create this experience as “copresence” (Wallach 
2003, 36). In CMM this notion of copresence is largely achieved through the 
intelligibility of the various sound sources, with these emotional associations 
contributing to a production’s perceived heaviness. 

Productions presenting a lo-fi approach, with reduced transient and sound 
source intelligibility, are not as subjectively heavy as those where the performa¬ 
tive gestures—and therefore the detail of the musicians’ energy expenditure—are 
more intelligible. An example of this would be contrasting the “lo-fi” approach 
of Darkthrone’s (1994) Transilvanian Hunger where the transients of the drum 
performance are largely unintelligible, with the high-fidelity of Dimmu Borgir’s 
(1999) Spiritual Black Dimensions. 

Ambience 

As already briefly discussed, a significant factor informing the depth dimension 
is ambience. Here, the term ambience is used to refer to both the character of the 
recording environment and the use of synthetic reverb (the most important tool 
for providing sounds with a perspective of depth during the mixing process). 
Illustrating the link between depth and perceived distance, Moore refers to the 
“illusory sense that some sounds originate at a greater distance than others” 
(Moore 2001, 121). This is because ambience puts up “a subtle barrier between 
the listener and the hitherto immediacy of the sound” (Moore 2001, 123). With 
this increase in distance, sounds are perceived as softer and less intense (Gibson 
2005, 23). A decrease in intensity, with softer sounds due to a barrier dampen¬ 
ing the immediacy of the sound, directly opposes the requirements for CMM’s 
heaviness. The perceived acoustic depth and space of the performance environ¬ 
ment is therefore directly contrary to the requirement of perceived proximity. 
When Moore states “Most rock also attempts a sense of musical ‘depth’ ... 
giving a sense of textural foreground, middleground and background” (Moore 
2001, 121), this less often applies to CMM production, where the principal focus 
is foregrounded and middle-grounded sounds. To achieve this tight and present 
impact, the acoustic environment needs to be largely excluded at the recording 
stage. This is firstly achieved by placing the microphones close to the source, 
which allows the dense early energy to be captured at comparatively greater 
amplitude in relation to late ambient decay than if the microphones were placed 
at a greater distance. By doing so, the producer is provided with enhanced 
control over the perceived proximity and depth dimension of each and every 
element during the mix stage. In this respect, Zagorski-Thomas refers to close 
mic placement allowing the listener to be impossibly close to all the instruments 
in an ensemble simultaneously (Zagorski-Thomas 2014b, 9). 

Although close microphone placement—sometimes referred to as spot micro¬ 
phone placement—is standard in most forms of popular music recording, it is 
often combined with significant use of ambient microphones. However, CMM 
seldom makes use of ambient microphone placements for anything other than the 
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drums—and, especially with faster, more technical bands, the mix stage tends 
to involve restricted use of these ambient drum signals. When specialist CMM 
producer Colin Richardson was asked about his use of room/ambient micro¬ 
phones, he replied, “We don’t use them. The further away you go, the less in your 
face it sounds. I’ve tried room mics, but I just get into awful trouble with them” 
(Richardson 2011). Equally, some metal albums, such as Slayer’s (1986) Reign in 
Blood, are actually renowned for the spatially “dry” (minimal ambience captured 
during the recording stage and minimal reverb applied at the mix stage) quality 
to the production. 

The comparatively spatially dry nature of CMM production is not purely ascrib- 
able to heaviness deriving much of its impact from the perception of proximity. 
It is also due to CMM’s predominant rhythmic characteristics. Two salient points 
are the inclinations of CMM performance toward fast subdivisions and “ensemble 
rhythmic synchronization.” Ensemble rhythmic synchronization refers to drum¬ 
beats and sub-divisional patterns, particularly the kick drums, which are largely 
or entirely coordinated with the rhythmic patterns performed by the guitar and 
bass. In combination with short inter-onset intervals, this results in a significant 
concentration of sound within the space that the music resides. This leaves very 
little space for ambience to inhabit, especially given the potential for ambience to 
“soften” the subsequent transients of the instrumentation involved. In this respect, 
Zagorski-Thomas associates “dry” drum or percussion sounds with having their 
onset accentuated or highlighted (Zagorski-Thomas 2010, 253). Therefore, the 
minimization of the spatial attributes of the recording environment, combined 
with highly limited use of reverb, can be equated with the retention and aug¬ 
mentation of the attack characteristics of the performance. For these reasons, the 
author proposes that when Phil Tagg suggests, “this aspect of urban soundscape 
is intoned in heavy metal accompaniment ... by adding considerable amounts of 
reverb to a recording or performance” (Tagg 1992, 47), this is more applicable 
to rock and metal production aesthetics during the 1970s and 1980s, rather than 
modern metal music production. During the 1970s and 1980s, productions were 
often driven by a notion of performance authenticity that focused on staging the 
band in a large concert hall, and generally without the rhythm guitars at each side 
of the stereo panorama being doubled up. 2 In contrast, contemporary heavy music 
production tends to be less concerned with true-to-life performance environment 
aesthetics, and more concerned with providing maximum sonic impact, with the 
kind of exaggerated detail that creates something “larger than life”; often referred 
to as “hyper-realism.” 

This discussion might suggest that ambient microphone placement and syn¬ 
thetic reverb use have no place at all in this style of production. However, an entire 
lack of ambient qualities can result in the drum shells sounding disconnected from 
each other, and disconnected from the rest of the mix. Similarly, an entire lack 
of ambient qualities can result in the drums and the vocals sounding cold and 
unnatural. This is partly due to the drums and vocals having a far more transient/ 
staccato-based acoustic nature than the electric sustain-based nature of the bass 
and guitars. Restricted, effective reverb use can push these sounds “down” and 
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“into” the mix, providing an enhanced sense of cohesion. Effective reverb use can 
also texturally enlarge a signal, providing a less narrow, more three-dimensional 
impact. This is enabled not only through ambience suggesting to the listener that 
the relevant sound exists in a larger space, but also that the relevant sound is loud 
and powerful enough to make such a larger space reverberate. 

Consequently, whereas the influence of classical music on metal and the appro¬ 
priations of its virtuosity are widely acknowledged (e.g., Walser 1993), classical 
recording techniques can broadly be considered contrary to those required for this 
style of production. One of the principal classical engineering techniques is to 
capture and reproduce the sound of the concert hall and its coloration of the col¬ 
lective sound, an approach which is defined by Doyle as a “romanticist” recording 
aesthetic (Doyle 2006, 57). In contrast, CMM productions tend to remove spatial 
clues of the recording space where the performances occurred (with the potential 
notable exception of ambient mics for the drums), then add small amounts of syn¬ 
thetic reverb where required. This is referred to by Doyle (2006, 57) as a “realist” 
recording aesthetic. The time characteristics and level of this synthetic reverb use 
are usually linked to the inter-onset intervals of the performance. Smaller inter¬ 
onset intervals typically correlate with even more restricted reverb levels and 
time characteristics. An example of which would be the comparatively liberal 
level of medium decay time reverb applied to the kick, snare, toms, overheads, 
and vocals on the Godsized “Fight and Survive” mix (groove-based heaviness), 
which was combined with a relatively substantial contribution from the drum 
room mics. This can be contrasted with the restricted levels of short decay time 
reverb applied to just the snare, toms, and vocals on the For Untold Reasons “Of 
the Skies” mix (fast double kick, blast beats, tremolo picking, ensemble rhyth¬ 
mic synchronization, etc.) with this mix similarly featuring minimal contribution 
from the drum room mics. 

Given the typically restricted natural/synthetic ambience aesthetic of CMM 
production, the sounds are generally not “staged” as being within an enclosed 
architectural environment, and, hence, are unlikely to be perceived as emanat¬ 
ing from a natural performance environment. In this respect, the concept of 
functional staging, as proposed by Simon Zagorski-Thomas, might appear to be 
relevant: “The staging of sounds in the record production process is considered 
to be functional if the reason for their particular placement or treatment is related 
to the practicalities of audience reception rather than to aesthetics” (Zagorski- 
Thomas 2010, 1). 

Zagorski-Thomas makes a strong differentiation between the staging of dance 
music (principally played in a club setting) and rock music (primarily listened to 
in much smaller environments, such as in the home). Due to the large speakers, 
and more ambient club environment, he highlights that the rhythmic elements of 
dance music are mixed with minimal, or no, reverb in order to maintain the clarity 
of the rhythmic components. In contrast, rock music is argued to involve the addi¬ 
tion of longer reverb and echo in order to provide the home listening environment 
with “some aspects of the acoustic characteristics of the arena/stadium experience 
in order to create the sensation of scale” (Zagorski-Thomas 2010, 256). For these 
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reasons, a relationship between the mix and its assumed use within particular 
environments is proposed. However, the reason for CMM’s comparatively “dry” 
spatial signature is not linked in any way to its assumed reception environment, 
be it headphones, home or club. It is simply that the impact of anything other than 
cursory levels of ambience contradicts proximity and the core textural aesthetics 
of the music and its performative characteristics. Hence, in contrast to Zagorski- 
Thomas’ functional staging concept relating to the practicalities of audience 
reception, CMM productions’ manipulation of the depth perspective is directly 
related to optimized sonic impact. 

1 therefore propose that, rather than functional staging, the term “organic 
staging” woidd be more appropriate to describe CMM’s performance space. 
In this respect, the term “organic” is characterized, “by a harmonious relation¬ 
ship between the elements of a whole” (Oxford Dictionary of English 2013). 
Minimization of the depth perspective can facilitate a harmonious relationship 
between CMM’s performance attributes, whilst optimizing a production’s heavi¬ 
ness and intelligibility. 

Staying with the subject of CMM production’s depth perspective, it is an 
ambitious undertaking to determine how various listeners, using differing sys¬ 
tems and environments, might perceive and interpret the apparent performance 
environment. However, it is unlikely that a clear and coherent physical perfor¬ 
mance environment is imagined or envisioned by the listener. With the spatial 
attributes of the recording environment largely removed, and restricted artificial 
reverb applied to limited mix components, this provides a performance space 
that can be considered as synthetically spatialized. Despite this less easily imag¬ 
ined fabricated soundscape, this is not one that could be referred to as abstract. 
The sonic impact of a CMM production provides its own highly effective real¬ 
ity, whereby the controlled ambient characteristics combined with sounds that 
are very close, but of great apparent size, are compressed into a single blended 
space. This is not hard for the listener to make sense of, as the sounds are not 
manipulated in any extraordinary way, and, mostly, are all perceived as coming 
from a coherent location. However, the manner in which these sounds are pre¬ 
sented can only exist in the production’s artificial environment. This dichotomy 
is referred to as “unreal-realism” (Moore 2012,257), and, despite being removed 
from reality, these production tactics could be considered as enhancing reality, 
sometimes referred to as hyper reality. In referring to novel “imaginary” rep¬ 
resentations of performance, such as those in CMM, Zagorski-Thomas argues 

The point about these representations is that they draw on our previous 
experience and knowledge of spatial sound but do so schematically; by rep¬ 
resenting some of the auditory characteristics of space but not others or by 
creating something that is reminiscent of these characteristics. 

(Zagorski-Thomas 2014b, 8) 

It is important to note that these production characteristics are often presented 
in other music styles, such as hip-hop, dance, even popular music in general, 
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and, in fact, are nothing new. For example, when Alan Moore suggests “there 
is a sense of great density, the sound is very full—but there is correspondingly 
little sense of depth” (Moore 2012, 38) this could easily be in reference to CMM 
production. However, this quote actually refers to the Beatles’ (1963) recording 
“She Loves You.” 

Height dimension 

With home stereo speakers operating on a horizontal plane, it would be rational to 
assume that the perception of height cannot be provided. Nevertheless, an interest¬ 
ing psychoacoustic phenomenon is that the listening audience of recorded popular 
music tends to perceive high frequency content as high on the vertical scale, and 
low frequency content as emanating progressively lower on the vertical scale. Of 
relevance here is that, with significant volume, there is the synaesthetic/audio- 
tactile effect of sub/low frequencies not so much being heard as much as felt, 
especially in resonating our chest cavities combined with vibrations transmitted 
to us via the floor. In physical terms, this tends to be subconsciously perceived as 
lower than the high frequency content that tends to reach our ears directly. This is 
further reinforced by our visual experience of sound reproduction, with the array 
of sub and low speakers always being positioned beneath the high frequency driv¬ 
ers in live sound, and the vertical alignment of home stereo speakers featuring the 
woofer positioned lower than the tweeters. Perhaps as important and influential 
though, is that the frequency energy of a drum kit corresponds with this percep¬ 
tion: going from the lows of the kick, to the mids emphasis of the snare, through 
to the high-frequency energy of the cymbals. 

By emphasizing the lows and highs we can provide a mix with the percep¬ 
tion of expanded height, and, as highlighted earlier, with the tendency for these 
sounds to be perceived as louder than they actually are. Also worth noting is that, 
due to their ability to cause vibrations in skin and internal organs, these frequen¬ 
cies at the extremes of the audio spectrum contribute to our somatic perception of 
sound (Zagorski-Thomas 2014b, 7). The impact of Contemporary Metal Music’s 
high frequency content has already been considered, so we can turn our attention 
to sonic weight. 

Sonic weight 

Sonic weight is a vital parameter of metal music’s heaviness. Sonic weight 
and heaviness are related in numerous ways, but can be distinguished from one 
another. The perceived heaviness of an individual instrument or overall produc¬ 
tion is highly impacted by high frequency energy. However, the concept of sonic 
weight is specifically concerned with low frequency content, and, more precisely, 
the perceived “size” and “mass” of this spectral region. 

The world we inhabit has consistent physical laws, and these laws afford 
invariants as to how we perceive low- and high-frequency sounds within this 
environment. Lower frequencies are “created by larger, more powerful entities 
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than high frequency sounds” and therefore our “association of loud low frequency 
sound with power becomes a matter of ecology rather than culture” (Zagorski- 
Thomas 2014a, 8). For example, we wouldn’t expect a household cat to roar like 
a large lion. Low frequencies are also associated with high levels of both energy 
expenditure and intensity of performance. This is due to inherent associations that 
originate from “our basic experience of what sorts of noises are produced by light 
tapping as opposed to heavy thumping” (Zagorski-Thomas 2012, 8). 

For the purposes of this chapter, sonic weight refers to low frequency qual¬ 
ities that are associated with high levels of energy and volume, and hence 
correlated with large, powerful objects. Relating these concepts directly to 
specific instruments, a bass or guitar sound that delivers effective sonic weight 
to a CMM production would feature low frequency qualities associated with 
high performance energy and high power and volume. Collectively, this cre¬ 
ates the perception of this spectral region being big, dense, and forceful. It 
is unlikely that effective sonic weight would be present if the bass or guitar 
performance involved a very soft attack from the picking hand (i.e., a lack 
of energy and loudness), or if the instrument/amp/cab combination used for 
tracking sounded thin and weak. It would also be highly unlikely that simply 
boosting the low frequencies would result in a big, dense, powerful sound. For 
these reasons, the term “sonic weight” refers to both the quantity and quali¬ 
ties of low frequency content, and the associated level of energy required to 
generate this spectral content. 

Enhancing sonic weight in the pursuit of perceived size and heaviness is a 
principal feature of CMM. For example, down tuning is often considered to be 
a prerequisite for the music’s overall sonic impact. The most common of these 
down tunings involves the lowest/thickest string being tuned to a “C,” “B,” or 
“A.” This is respectively four, five, or seven semitones lower than this string 
would normally be pitched, providing lower fundamental frequency content. 
Importantly though, the most effective modern metal productions are those in 
which the low frequencies are tight and controlled, rather than loose and boomy. 
A “one approach fits all” tactic cannot be adopted when producing CMM, as 
a production’s low frequency weight needs to be informed by the sounds and 
performance qualities of the relevant band. This is mainly due to variations 
in drum, bass, and guitar performance subdivision speeds resulting in varied 
amounts of “space” for the low frequency content to decay within. When the 
longer, slower wavelengths of lower frequencies have not had opportunity to 
sufficiently decay before the subsequent transient, a resonant build-up of dron¬ 
ing energy often occurs. In addition to creating a more boomy/muddy low-end, 
this can easily obscure the upper mid-to-high frequency content of the tran¬ 
sients. In simple terms, the faster the performance subdivisions involved in a 
production, the more likely the need for radical high pass filter treatment to con¬ 
trol the lower frequency content. Here there is a balance to be struck between 
conveying the energy of the performance via clarity (largely conveyed by the 
high frequency content associated with transient information) and the extent to 
which low frequency content/sonic weight contributes to the apparent size of 
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the sound. A case in point is the combined sonic weight of the kick, bass, and 
guitars on the Motherload production “Derry Pope.” Due to the large inter-onset 
intervals of the performances, the available sonic space meant that it was appro¬ 
priate for the production to have a significant emphasis on sonic weight. There 
is little apparent “clickiness” to the kick drum, and the sustain-based content of 
the bass is provided with considerable sub-lOOHz emphasis, thereby prevent¬ 
ing the low-end of the production being intermittent in line with the similar 
low-end weight emphasis of the kick. This can be contrasted with the produc¬ 
tion and mix of Evocation’s Jk :SS MSS, which predominantly features 
fast performance subdivisions (double kick, blast beats, tremolo picking, etc.) 
and ensemble rhythmic synchronization, which affords less space for longer, 
slower low frequency wavelengths to expire within. This resulted in the require¬ 
ment for the Evocation production to present comparatively reduced emphasis 
within the 55-100 Hz low-end than the Motherload production (and far more 
aggressive attenuation to the sub-55 Hz frequencies), but comparatively greater 
emphasis in the 125-250 Hz region. 

Low-mid attenuation 

An important aspect of the sense of space in CMM production is the bearing that 
“holes” have within the music’s three dimensions. Despite that “a fuller range 
of frequencies creates a sensation of fuller musical space” (Zagorski-Thomas 
2014a, 13), for CMM, a more selective approach to the frequency spectrum 
affords enhanced sonic impact. The low-mids is the conventional meeting- 
ground where the kick, snare, bass, and guitar (the principal rhythmic elements) 
converge and compete for domination. To best enable these core instruments 
to successfully fit together—thereby reducing the potential for these signals to 
obscure each other—this region typically requires deeper, and broader subtrac¬ 
tive EQ than involved elsewhere in the spectrum (preferably whilst avoiding 
significant duplication of the regions attenuated). 

Psychoacoustically, this can achieve the same result as simultaneously 
emphasizing low and high frequencies. Attenuation of low-mid frequencies is 
not only a stylistic marker of the death metal subgenre’s guitar tones (referred 
to as “scooped”) but also a staple production technique for the CMM style in 
general (for example, the bass sound on Metallica’s Black Album features broad 
attenuation within the 400-700 Hz range). The resulting prominence of frequency 
content toward the upper and lower ranges of human hearing further emphasizes 
the perceived elevation of the height dimension, and, as already highlighted, with 
these sounds tending to be observed as louder than they actually are. 

The width dimension 

From most perspectives, the conventions of CMM’s stereo placement cannot be 
significantly differentiated from other forms of popular music featuring similar 
instrumentation. The stereo image is usually very wide by virtue of the hard 
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panned, or almost hard panned, rhythm guitars, which is typically combined 
with a similarly wide panorama to the drums (partly due to the [outer] cymbal 
signals usually being panned fully wide, or almost fully wide). The resulting 
sense of panoramic width tends to facilitate separation as well as the perceived 
three-dimensional soundscape of the production. These “size” qualities could be 
considered as enhancing heaviness. With few notable exceptions, it is rare that 
CMM productions exhibit any significant movement across the stereo image, 
therefore presenting a relatively static stereo image. 

Summary 

This chapter has established that the concept of proximity is a vital component of 
metal music’s subjective “heaviness” and of metal music production itself. This 
is enabled through high frequency content, combined with restricted levels of 
ambience. Consistent high frequency energy is afforded via harmonic distortion, 
and often radical additive EQ and compression. Restricted levels of ambience 
are enabled with a predominantly spot mic recording approach, combined with 
restricted levels of artificial reverb applied at the mix stage. 

Despite the instrumentation being observed as very close and intimate to the 
listener, the capture and augmentation of “sonic weight” simultaneously enables 
the relevant sounds to be perceived as powerful and of great size. The resulting 
prominence of frequency content toward the upper and lower ranges of human 
hearing, often combined with low-mid attenuation, emphasizes the perceived 
elevation of the height dimension, with these sounds additionally tending to be 
observed as louder than they actually are. 

The stereo image of a contemporary metal music production is usually very 
wide by virtue of the hard panned, or almost hard panned, rhythm guitars and 
drums. With very few notable exceptions, it is rare that there is any significant 
movement across the stereo image, resulting in a relatively static stereo image. 

With these attributes combined, CMM productions are generally not “staged” 
as being within an enclosed architectural environment, and, hence, are unlikely 
to be perceived as emanating from a natural performance space. In each dimen¬ 
sion, the production style focuses on maximum sonic impact, rather than on 
representations of a natural performance setting. Although many of these produc¬ 
tion approaches could be considered as removing reality, the overall emphasis is 
enhanced, or hyper, reality. 

The core parameters of heaviness are perceived weight, size, density, loud¬ 
ness, power, aggression, energy, emotion, and intensity. First and foremost 
these qualities are conveyed via harmonic distortion. However heaviness is 
also conveyed via the perceived size and energy expenditure of the sounds and 
performances involved. 

A band’s performance approach should largely inform the balance between 
sonic weight and clarity. Slower, groove-based performances might be easy to 
comprehend with a lesser emphasis on clarity, so a greater emphasis on sonic 
weight is afforded. Conversely, with fast or complex subdivisions, particularly 
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those that are less easy to understand, a greater focus on clarity is required, or the 

prestige of the music can get lost. 

Notes 

This chapter is developed from material in the author’s book Metal Music Manual: 

Producing, Engineering, Mixing and Mastering Contemporary Heavy Music. Published by 

Focal Press (March 2016), ISBN 101138809314. 

1 “Drum shells” is used to differentiate the kick, snare and toms from the kit’s metal¬ 
work. Due to the frequency content of the bass, normally having largely rolled-away 
by roughly 5 kHz, and the rhythm guitars by roughly 8 kHz, it tends to be far less 
challenging to retain the intelligibility of (upper-frequency focused) cymbals in a 
heavy mix; meaning that high frequency additive EQ tends to be far less essential for 
the metalwork. 

2 Thin Lizzy’s live double album Live and Dangerous is widely regarded as one of the first 
rock productions featuring “quad-tracked” rhythm guitars. Rather than each live rhythm 
guitar being “replaced” by a studio performance, these were used as “reinforcements” to 
the studio-recorded rhythm tracks. 
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Who’s the producer? 


Mike Howlett 


Introduction 

The final outcome of every recording session is a production. This statement may 
seem reductionist, and can be construed as saying that any old mess that is the result 
of any recording session can be called a “production,” but, in essence, it is true. On the 
other hand, whether the outcome is a successful production or not is ultimately a sub¬ 
jective evaluation. Nor are there any rules that insist that it’s only a production if there 
was a producer involved, or if there was a record company paying. But if there was 
no producer how can it be a production? In many recording sessions the role of pro¬ 
ducer is not specified. Even where a producer or production team has been appointed, 
many decisions are made in a collaborative way—creative collaboration is a common 
feature of many productions (see Burgess 2013, 14-15). Production is the sum of a 
series of choices made at every stage of the recording process that will affect the final 
outcome. These choices range from arrangement decisions in pre-production to spe¬ 
cific microphone selections and placements, performance selections, the mix balance 
and treatments—even the decision that the recording is complete. In my PhD thesis 
(Howlett 2009) I proposed an analysis of the producer’s role as a nexus between 
three fields of interest, the creative object—the song and the artists’ performance— 
the technology of the recording process, and the commercial aspirations of the record 
company funding the process. Here I expand this concept to consider the nexus as a 
process affected by the social structures and interactions that shape these choices and 
decisions. Through consideration of the various stages of the production of the song 
“Messages” by Orchestral Manoeuvres in the Dark (OMD)—a recording where I was 
the appointed producer, and that became a popular hit record—this chapter explores 
the key choices that were made, by whom, and how they affected the outcome. The 
collaborative nature of these choices is highlighted, how the decisions and choices 
made involved negotiations between personalities, each of whom brought their own 
perspectives and biases, to explore the question “who is the producer?” 

First encounters 

The first contact and engagement with an artist often determines the subsequent 
relationship with the producer, and my relationship with OMD was always a bit 
tense because they felt I had been imposed upon them, 1 and the record company 
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had, indeed, applied some pressure to persuade them to use a producer. The band 
had already released their own self-titled and self-produced album (co-produced 
with manager Paul Collister), which had been recorded in their own studio. It had 
reached #23 in the UK album charts, but the record company knew the album 
could do a lot better if there was a hit on it. The song “Messages” on this first 
release was agreed by the record company and me to be the best choice, but only 
if it was re-recorded with a fuller-sounding production. After the “lo-fi” DIY aes¬ 
thetic of the punk era, the 1980s saw a return to a higher quality audio standard 
and the recording industry perception was that the public and mainstream radio 
wanted this quality. One expectation of the producer’s role is an awareness of 
current “vogue” sounds and an ability to achieve this and part of my brief was 
to persuade the artists that this was a desirable aim. The record company was 
DinDisc, a subsidiary of Virgin Records, with Carol Wilson at the head. Carol 
had previously been the Manager of Virgin Music Publishers and had signed art¬ 
ists including Sting and Human League for their song-writing. We had intended 
to form our own record label together but Richard Branson convinced her to make 
it part of the Virgin stable with considerable funding. I became de facto house 
producer and we had already had one major hit with “Echo Beach” by Martha and 
the Muffins, all of which helped to give our propositions validity. What is evident 
from the above account is that the “vision” of the production outcome had been 
established by Carol and I before meeting the artist. A meeting was arranged at 
the offices of DinDisc in Portobello Road, Notting Hill Gate, London. 

For many artists there is a fear that commercial success will compromise their 
integrity and part of a producer’s role is sometimes to reassure the artist that changes 
can be made that will improve the commercial potential of the track whilst still retain¬ 
ing authenticity. 2 It was important that the group felt that they were in control and that 
my involvement was seen as a collaboration; that I was an enabler of their creative 
aims. In this instance, I initiated a discussion about how the group felt the production 
could be improved. One idea we all agreed on was that the first version of the song 
sounded rather thin because they had used a Roland CR-78 CompuRhythm—one of 
the first drum synthesizers, using analog subtractive synthesis—and a new recording 
would be improved by using a real drum kit and drummer. I managed to persuade 
them that I could improve on the previous recording with a “bigger”, “fatter” sound. 
At that point I had no specific ideas about the structure or arrangement and felt that 
we could work out any issues as the recording progressed, but we had established a 
good relationship and agreed to re-record the song. 

The recording sessions took place at Advision Studios in Central London. The 
engineer was Lawrence Diana, the house engineer. No rehearsals or further pre- 
production meetings took place because by the conclusion of the first meeting we 
had agreed that the structure of the song was appropriate and all that was needed 
was a better drum sound and better overall engineering. 1 also felt that the group 
would resist more detailed changes—they had already agreed to using a producer 
and for the time being I did not want to push them harder. At this point I had no 
detailed ideas either so the recording began by following the group’s established 
method and—by collaborative agreement—to record the existing arrangement. 
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Song structure 

The song “Messages'” has a simple structure which I outline in this way: 

jj Intro | Verse 1 | Instrumental Chorus | Verse 2 | Instrumental Chorus | 
Instrumental Coda | Verse 3 (breakdown) | Instrumental Chorus | Outro || 


Running throughout the entire song is a synthesizer riff with eight consecutive 
quavers per bar as follows: A A A A A 1 A 1 A A. 

This riff continues without changing throughout the song, even when the 
chords change, creating more complex harmonies against the other instruments 
playing simple triads. 


The chord sequence is as follows: 




Intro 

|| Ax 12 | Ex 4 || 




Verse 1 

||Ax4|Ex4|Ax4| 

Ex 4 || 



Instrumental Chorus 

|| F III | ///E | F III | ///¥# 

| F III | llll 

A x 2 

E x 2 || 

Verse 2 

||Ax4|Ex4|Ax4| 

Ex 4 || 



Instrumental Chorus 

|| F III | ///E | F III | ///¥# 

| F III | llll 

A x 4 

E x 4 || 

Instrumental Coda 

[ A x 4 | E x 4 J 




Verse 3 (breakdown) 

||Ax4|Ex4|Ax4| 

Ex 4 || 



Instrumental Chorus 

|| F III | ///E | F III | ///¥# 

| F III | llll 



Outro 

A x co (to fade) 





A feature of OMD songs, as in this one, is that there is often no sung chorus—an 
instrumental melody serves that function. In the two hit singles that followed— 
“Enola Gay” and “Souvenir”—instrumental melodies also serve as choruses, or, 
more accurately, responses to the verse theme. 


The recording 

All the synthesizer and keyboard parts were played by Paul Humphreys. The bass 
guitar and vocals were performed by Andy McCluskey. Although 1 refer through¬ 
out this chapter to “the band,” because there was also a drummer, Malcolm 
Hughes, the contracted artists were only Paul and Andy. This was helpful in that 
I only had to focus on their feelings as the session progressed, rather than those of 
a larger group, as is more often the case. 

The first track recorded was the synthesizer riff mentioned above. The syn¬ 
thesizer used was the Korg M500 MicroPreset, a monophonic analog synthesizer 
with limited control over the envelope and filter. This riff was triggered auto¬ 
matically by an internal clock, which made the line metronomically precise, but, 
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having no external control inputs to change the note frequency and no internal 
sequencer, the riff was played by holding the middle A note on the keyboard and 
manually switching an octave control lever that could shift the overall pitch up or 
down one octave. The advantage of being clock-triggered is that it is much easier 
to overdub later parts—if the tempo of the track is not consistent a player must 
constantly adjust to fluctuations in the tempo. The track was built up from this 
skeleton riff, which was played manually for the full length of the song in one 
take because we couldn’t stop and pick up from the middle of the song, having 
no external synchronizing clock. At this stage it was also necessary—because it 
couldn’t be changed later—to set the tempo. One potentially conflicting idea of 
mine was to slightly increase the tempo of the song from the band’s version. This 
was based only on my personal feeling that the song would have more urgency 
with a slightly faster tempo, although it may possibly have made the song more 
danceable. I had suggested it as a possibility during the first meeting, but this 
was early in the relationship so I had left it as something to be decided during the 
recording. This was the time to make that decision because it couldn’t be changed 
later. We all agreed on a new faster tempo, from 123 BPM to 130 BPM. 

The bass guitar was added next. This was a fairly simple part consisting of qua¬ 
vers playing the root note of each chord, except on the Outro where it changed to 
arpeggio runs across the notes of the chord. The part was effective in that it drove 
the song along rhythmically. However, it became apparent to me that because the 
part stayed mostly in the middle register of the instrument this contributed to the 
perception of “thinness” discussed in our first meeting. A deeper bass part would 
add width and dimension to the arrangement, and this idea had been discussed at 
our first meeting, but 1 had no alternative to suggest so it felt judicious to wait. 
This was an intuitive judgment that the band needed to build more trust in me, 
which 1 hoped would develop as the session progressed. 

The remaining parts used on the album arrangement were recorded without 
change: a string pad (played on a Vox Jaguar organ), the chorus melodies, and 
percussive keyboard “stabs” following the chords (both on the Vox Jaguar), 
with a stereo echo in time with the track bouncing from side to side in the stereo 
picture—this echo was my suggestion—playing a syncopated pattern on the first 
and fourth quavers (l/8th note) of the bar. 

Finally the live drum part was recorded, played by Malcolm Holmes, a friend 
of the band but at this point not a full member, sitting in as a session musician. 
Malcolm possessed a relatively rare attribute for the time; he could play in time 
with a metronomically sequenced riff. Drummers who have grown up in the last 35 
years or so have had much more experience of keeping such precise time and are 
more comfortable with these demands, which suggests that technology has indeed 
affected performance (see Theberge 1997, 168 and Zagorski-Thomas in Danielsen 
2016). One subtle change was made to the drum pattern at this stage; on the original 
version, the drum machine played a very basic four-crotchet-to-the-bar bass drum 
pattern with the snare on the second and fourth beats. To create a small dynamic lift 
I asked Malcolm to play the same pattern but to add two syncopated snare hits just 
before each verse. I checked with the band to see if they approved, and they did. 
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With the basic instrumental arrangement completed, we then added the 
vocals. After trying several microphones available in the studio I settled on a 
vintage Neumann M49 suggested by the sound engineer, Lawrence Diana. This 
is a relatively rare valve microphone first produced in the 1930s and reputed to 
be the model used by Adolf Hitler at his infamous mass rallies (and probably a 
significant contributory factor to the impression of power achieved by this early 
use of amplified public address systems). Nevertheless, this particular micro¬ 
phone was also well suited to Andy McCluskey’s voice. I made it my practice to 
always try out different microphones when 1 first record a singer because every 
voice has different qualities that certain microphones will capture better than 
others and the only way to find out the best one is by trying them. 

The intro 

The first 20 or 30 seconds of a record aiming for popular radio play are especially 
important because radio producers are inundated with dozens of new records 
every day and tend to listen only to the first few bars before making snap judg¬ 
ments and moving on to the next song. For a new artist with no previous success 
these first few seconds must grab and sustain the attention of listeners to have any 
chance that they will listen to the rest of the song. 

The song was now recorded using all the parts from the original arrangement 
plus the addition of real drums. Listening back, I felt the introduction needed 
something more; when the drums and bass kicked in after the initial synth riff 
and stabs, the change seemed to be too abrupt. 1 suggested recording a reversed 
cymbal crash. I had heard this effect on The Beatles records “Tomorrow Never 
Knows” and “Within You and Without You” in my youth, although why it 
came to mind on this occasion is not knowable. This required turning the mul¬ 
titrack tape around so it was running backwards. By noting the aural cue of the 
drum track—now in reverse—a point was identified at which the drummer hit 
the crash cymbal once and let it fade away naturally. Turning the tape back the 
right way, the cymbal now began quietly, rising in intensity under the introduc¬ 
tion to a sudden climax right at the point where the drums and bass entered. 
This was very effective and the band was pleased with this addition. However, 
I had another idea to make the introduction even more interesting. Turning 
the tape over again, I asked the keyboard player to play a sustained chord in 
the key of the first bar of the verse, again starting (in reverse) where the main 
song started. However, to achieve the effect I had imagined, as soon as the 
keyboard was played the engineer flicked the Varispeed control on the tape 
machine, which was set to maximum. The tape recorder then ran progressively 
faster, adjusting its speed until it matched the setting on the Varispeed control. 
Turning the tape over again produced the sound of the keyboard rising in pitch 
under the other instruments, reaching the pitch of the verse just at the point 
where the backwards cymbal peaked and the full band came in. This gradual 
rise in pitch created unusual harmonies against the constant pitch of the other 
instruments—an intriguing effect and again well received by the band. Now 
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one more variation came to mind. Using the same process, 1 recorded the key¬ 
board again, sustaining the same verse chord, blit with the Varispeed setting at 
the other extreme, so that the tape progressively slowed down when Varispeed 
was switched on. The effect this created was that this chord descended in pitch 
from a very high frequency as the first chord was ascending and as the reverse 
cymbal increased in volume, all three sounds meeting as the drums and bass 
began at the start of the verse. The combination of the rising chord and the 
descending chord with the reverse cymbal created a wonderful and unsettling 
musical effect that seemed to suck the listener into the song—the perfect open¬ 
ing for a radio track. 3 

The added bass part 

Emboldened by the success of these experiments, I felt confident to make one 
more suggestion. During the repeated playback of the recording, a deeper bass 
part had crystallized in my mind that I felt would complete the arrangement and 
add that extra depth to the sound we had originally discussed. The part was sim¬ 
ple; three quavers on the low root note of the chord beginning each bar, with a 
semi-tone slide up into every second bar. The effect was immediate and better 
than 1 had hoped—Andy leapt around the room ecstatically! My impression of 
the creative relationship between Andy and Paul was that Andy was the more 
dominant personality. He had written this song and was the singer and seemed to 
be the one more likely to raise objections. 4 

Adding this deeper bass part also created the opportunity to give the arrange¬ 
ment another important ingredient. As it stood, the song lacked an element 
of dynamic contrast—there was no Middle 8 or Bridge, a feature of so many 
contemporary pop songs. During the mix 1 tried dropping the bass drum, first 
bass part and string pad at the start of the third verse. This had the effect of 
a dramatic suspension of the flow—a sort of catch in the continuity of the 
song. Bringing back the bass drum for the second line added impetus, and 
then dropping it again for the third line again created the same dramatic effect 
of interruption. Finally the bass drum was brought back in for the last line as 
well as fading up a low string note to lead into the Instrumental Chorus for the 
full arrangement. I now had a new element in the arrangement. This kind of 
unexpected change in the overall texture surprises the listener, and the drop 
in the intensity of the sound allows for added impact when the full arrange¬ 
ment comes back in. Recent psychological and neurological research into the 
emotional affect of music suggests that psychophysical cues and expectancy 
mechanisms combine to great effect: 

Expectancies are associated with music for a simple reason: It is biologically 
advantageous to be able to predict events in the world. Thus, the experience 
of ‘surprise’ following an unanticipated event ... is the brain’s way of draw¬ 
ing attention to a breakdown in prediction. 


(Thompson 2009, 149-150) 
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Such rationalization helps to explain the impact of this musical decision, and 
in no way lessens the musical affect, but, rather, confirms the value of trusting 
musical instinct—we don’t always know why we make some decisions, some¬ 
times they just feel right. 

The mix 

The mix was mostly balanced and equalized by Lawrence. My approach to mix 
engineering at that time was to let the engineer treat the sounds and balance as he 
or she saw fit, and then to make my critical observations, such as raising or low¬ 
ering the level of particular instruments or the vocals, as well as asking the band 
what they thought. One more significant factor added the final touch to this pro¬ 
duction. 1 had asked Lawrence to apply quite a lot of reverb to the mix—the drums 
and vocals in particular. The band liked the way this added a wider dimension to 
the sound and kept asking for more. I added a bit more, but did not want to drown 
the whole track. After several modest increments Andy came up to the desk and 
asked which faders controlled the amount of reverb. On being shown the relevant 
controls he pushed them much louder (about 10 dB). Without hearing the effect of 
this I would have thought, from previous experience, that the mix would lose clar¬ 
ity and be flooded in a wash of sound, but to my surprise it worked beautifully and 
gave the track a sense of immense space. Allowing such direct involvement in the 
physical process also gave the band a further feeling of involvement—that they 
were not merely passive subjects of my production techniques—although I wotdd 
have expressed my disapproval if 1 thought it had not been an improvement. 

Reflections 

During this recording several events occurred that illustrate the musicality of a 
record producer’s creative input. For example, the idea to create a sound feature 
for the introduction of the song arose spontaneously and without premedita¬ 
tion. Where do such ideas come from? As with all inspiration there is no certain 
answer, but it is relevant to observe that an understanding of the technology— 
that slowing down a tape recorder whilst recording a sustained chord will have 
the effect of raising the pitch when played back at a constant speed, and vice 
versa—was a necessary precondition for such an idea to arise. Paul Theberge 
(1997) makes relevant and perceptive observations on the “abuse” of technology 
for unintended purposes and this process can be seen to fit that description. The 
evident affect of this sound construction persuaded the artists to agree to use it. 
Although it cotdd be argued that 1 used a strategy of manipulation to achieve this 
end, I would counter that I was prepared to abandon the idea and revert to the 
band’s original arrangement, and made it clear that it was their choice entirely. 
The additional low bass figure most likely was the product of my long experience 
as a bass guitarist and my sense that the sonic balance of the production needed 
that element, but, again, the riff was presented as an option. The idea to increase 
the overall reverberation, which situated the whole recording in a larger ambient 
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space, was also the result of collaboration—1 had initiated the process, but Andy 
McCluskey took it to a much greater level. This process of feedback, of propos¬ 
ing an idea that is then taken up and developed further, is a feature of group 
creative activity. (For further discussion of this process of feedback in creative 
collaborations see Sawyer 2003.) 

The effect of the added reverberation can also be understood as heightening the 
sense of distance and loneliness—the song is about messages sent to the singer by 
a former lover after the relationship has ended: 

Every day you send me more 

What makes it worse is this plan of yours 

To ensure I don’t forget... 

... memories are uncertain friends 
When recalled by messages 

Coded messages always hurt 
Letters ... Messages ... Poison ... 

The pain is evident in the lyric and by placing the entire production in a remote 
space the intention is to situate the experience at a distance and hence also detach 
the emotion. The interpretation of reverb as connoting distance is supported by 
William Moylan (1992, 212) who describes the effect of reverberation as creat¬ 
ing “the illusion of a distance of the sound source from the listener, within the 
perceived performance environment.” Serge Lacasse (2000, 179), in an analysis 
of Alanis Morissette’s recording “Your House” (1995), suggests that the use of 
reverberation “could be interpreted as representing both the actual physical empti¬ 
ness of the [former lover’s] apartment and the character’s emotional ‘emptiness’.” 
Although no discussion took place at the time about McCluskey’s intentions in 
adding the reverberation, the lyric supports the interpretation that he was most 
likely responding, consciously or unconsciously, to this detaching effect. 

Collaboration and choices 

Reviewing the processes in this recording it is clear that there were a number of 
actions affecting the final outcome that were the result of collaborative engagement. 
From the very first meeting we can see collaboration between the artist and the 
record company in agreeing to meet a producer, and at this meeting agreement was 
reached on an approach to the re-recording of the song. The group was persuaded 
by record company influence to meet and consider working with me. Whether they 
might have decided to use a producer at all, and, if so, some other producer, without 
such influence is not knowable. Nevertheless, the decision to use me as producer 
was taken freely by the group after meeting me and hearing my suggestions. This 
process of personal engagement with the artist seems to be a common practice in 
the industry from conversations with many other producers. It is usual for a meeting 
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to take place before the choice is made to work with a producer, and this choice is 
made by both sides—the producer too must feel comfortable with the artist. The 
role of the A&R person in recommending a producer is also common practice and, 
although in my case the relationship with Carol Wilson was also personal—1 had 
lived with her for three years prior to this—relationships often develop between 
producers and record company personnel that build on successful previous results 
and amenable interaction. There is also an element of self-promotion in a producer’s 
career development and socializing and engaging with individuals in a position to 
make choices is a significant factor, particularly in the early stages. 

During the recording the initial arrangement was based on the band’s original 
production and then further components were added by agreement that significantly 
expanded the tonal breadth and dynamic range of the production. From the outset 
the understanding between me and the band was simply that by recording the song 
again using real drums and using higher quality equipment—better microphones 
and the 24-track tape machine—the production would achieve greater depth and 
dimension. No discussion took place prior to the event about an added bass riff or 
the reversed tape introduction and the drop for the final verse—these ideas arose 
spontaneously during the recording. Nor did I have any specific plans for such 
changes, although I was thinking about areas of the arrangement that could be 
improved. Although the band consisted of only Paul and Andy, and so they might 
have been concerned about departing from “pure” synthesis by using a "live” 
drummer and drum kit, they were open to the suggestion and it was not an issue, 
perhaps because they were already using a “live” bass guitar played by Andy. 

Throughout the sessions, sound engineer Lawrence Diana contributed to the 
final outcome by his choice of microphones—both for the voice and the drum 
kit. Lawrence also applied compression and equalization to various sounds as 
they were recorded, as well as during the mix, including the bass guitar parts and 
keyboards. These choices were made without consultation, which is a standard 
method in producer/engineer relations, the unspoken understanding being that if 
there was a problem then I, as the producer, would have made comment. 

In this report 1 have tried to give an account of all the significant processes that 
took place in the making of the production. The aim has been to investigate my prop¬ 
osition that the production outcome—in this case the final mix—was the product of 
many decisions and choices. Some of these were about the arrangement, some about 
the performance, and some about the textures and balance of sounds in the final mix. 
Not all of the ideas and choices were made by me, so who was the producer? As 
the designated producer the final call was mine and my first decision was to make 
the process collaborative and inclusive. This was partly because that is my personal 
preferred method, but in this case it was also because of my belief that, for this 
production, it was the best—perhaps only—way to achieve a satisfactory outcome. 

Postscript 

A few weeks later, when the record was climbing high in the charts—it reached 
number 14—I was called in to supervise a “dummy” session to fake a re-recording 
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of the song. This rather absurd situation was standard practice at the time: The 
Musicians Union (MU) had negotiated an arrangement with the BBC that required 
a new recording to be made of any song played on Top of the Pops —and any 
other BBC TV music program—on the well-intentioned grounds that the musi¬ 
cians should be paid again when a work was broadcast, thereby increasing income 
for their client body. In practice, a three-hour session would be set up where artists 
would hurriedly record the basic parts of a record, only to switch the finished mix 
with a copy of the original mix. This usually took place with the tacit complicity 
of the MU representative, but due process was seen to be done and everyone was 
happy. (I am sure the studios were pleased with the extra bookings as well!) As an 
illustration of the complex personalities of many artists, it is relevant to recount an 
incident that took place during this dummy session: Andy McCluskey said to me 
that, although my version of the song was now a hit, he thought the original album 
version was better. Oh well. I thought, I guess 1 will not be working with this lot 
again. Two months later he called me out of the blue and said he had changed his 
mind—he now thought it was the best thing they had ever recorded and would I 
like to produce the next album. 

Notes 

1 This resistance to external influence was confinned in subsequent conversations with 
OMD keyboard player and co-writer Paul Humphreys—see Postscript. 

2 A helpful discussion of perceived “authenticity” in popular music can be found in Zak 
III (2001, 17-21). 

3 From the OMD official website: "Howlett introduced the idea for a new intro featuring a 
speeded organ chord going from low to high, overlaying one playing high to low. Then they 
recorded a cymbal, reversed it and added it to the mix. With the addition of a new bass line 
by Howlett the song was radically different from the original album version.” Available at: 
www.omd.uk.com/discography/singles/html/s_6.html#notes [Accessed 14/7/2008], 

4 This interpretation of the interpersonal dynamic became more evident a year later when 
recording the single “Souvenir,” which was written and sung by Paul. I had also written 
the bass part as Andy couldn’t think of a part and during the final mixdown he had aban¬ 
doned Paul and I to finish, saying that he had no reason to be there as he had not made 
any contribution. This ended my creative relationship with the group. 
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6 Random access changed everything 

Richard James Burgess 


Introduction 

The role and practice of the record producer in popular music has shifted 
significantly over the past 50 or 60 years. At the beginning of the 1960s there 
were no hit records in the top ten that were written by the producer or producers. 
The ensuing five decades have seen a gradual shift toward songwriting producers, 
including artist producers. In the second decade of the new millennium most of 
the tracks in the top ten of the pop charts are now written, at least in part, by the 
producer(s) or one of the producers (Figure 6.1). 1 

This period has also seen a significant, if not total, erosion of the distinction 
between other roles. Producer, engineer, arranger, songwriter, and artist, which 


Percentage of Producer-Writers in the Top 10 of The Billboard Hot 100,1st Week of 



Figure 6.1 Percentage of producer-writers in the Top 10. Compiled from Billboard 

Charts comparing the first week in September in each decade from 1960 to 
the present. Research by Alison Rollins. 
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were previously distinct and separate roles mostly performed by different people. 
While there are always exceptions, it has become increasingly common for the 
same person or set of people to write, perform, arrange, engineer, and produce 
hit tracks. Interestingly, there has been a counterbalancing effect insofar as the 
various tasks that used to be in the producer’s bailiwick are now often split among 
several people as separate skill centers, e.g., beatmaker, vocal producer, string 
producer, editor, mixer, remixer, and more. 

This chapter will discuss this merging of roles, acquisition of additional skill 
sets, and the consequent reallocation of previously integrated functions that 
resulted in the new millennium’s radically disrupted daily creative studio prac¬ 
tice in the ever-continuing pursuit of hits within the field of popular music. It 
will build this analysis upon an examination of the making of Landscape’s album 
From the Tea-rooms ofMars ...To the Hell-holes of Uranus that was produced at 
a technological inflection point (Figure 6.2). 

The author was a founder member of the band and thus this chapter will be an 
autoethnographic analysis. The album featured the international hit single “Einstein 


INCLUDES 
THE HIT SINGLES 

‘EINSTEIN 
A GO-GO’ 

AND 

‘NORMAN 



From the Tea-rooms of Mars _ 


Figure 6.2 From the Tea-rooms of Mars ...To the Hell-holes of Uranus cover. 
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Figure 6.3 “Einstein A Go-Go” cover. 

A Go-Go” (Figure 6.3) and was artist-produced but for one track. The album’s 
creative transition from major-label-appointed producer to self-production by the 
band is instructive in itself, as is the use of new technologies and production meth¬ 
odologies that foreshadowed studio techniques now considered to be the norm. 
Writing and recording of the album took place in London from late 1978 through 
the middle of 1980. 

Some background 

Landscape began as nine-piece jazz-fusion group in 1973, under the leadership 
of composer-arranger John L. Walters. The band performed original, complex 
instrumental pieces live from sheet music that often contained odd time signatures 
(such as 15/16). Over a period of years, the group slimmed down to a permanent 
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five-piece lineup of drums, bass, electric piano, trombone, and soprano saxophone. 
By 1976 the group was performing pieces from memory with all instruments 
heavily electronically treated. It now billed itself as a jazz-punk group and even 
performed on punk shows with bands such as the Rich Kids. Inspired by the U.K. 
punk movement of 1976 the band adopted the DIY ethos, booked its own shows 
(as many as six or seven nights a week) and started its own label, Event Horizon 
Records, through which it released two self-financed and self-recorded, 33 1/3 
rpm, 7-inch vinyl EPs. 

The tracks on the first EP “U2XME1X2MUCH” were recorded live using a 
coincident pair of Shure Unidyne mics directly into my stereo Revox All at 15 
ips, using scrap Ampex 456 %" tape that I sourced for free from various studios. 
The tape was previously used as repeat-echo tape and was often edited together 
from unused ends of reels so some of the recordings experienced dropouts where 
the tape edits were. The second EP, “Workers Playtime,” was recorded similarly 
but in Jackson’s Lane, a deconsecrated church hall in Highgate with no audi¬ 
ence present. The band sold these EPs through independent distributors such as 
Lightning and Rough Trade, and also out of the trunk of their car, direct to stores 
the length and breadth of the UK, as well as at live gigs while pursuing a relentless 
touring schedule. The band managed itself as well as booking and promoting all 
its own gigs. This often included renting venues, organizing liquor licenses, sup¬ 
port acts and the like. Having sold many thousands of EPs, the band was scouted 
by a Radio 1 plugger and signed to RCA Records. 

The DIY rationale 

This was the peak of the “golden era” of 24-track, two-inch analog tape recording 
and studios were beginning to expand to 48-track analog (using two synchronized 
24-track machines) and multi-track digital with the 3M 32-track machine and sub¬ 
sequently the Sony 3324/3348 and Mitsubishi X800 series. These technologies 
were expensive and out of the reach of Landscape and Event Horizon Records as 
self-financed entities. Several members of the band spent much of their lives as 
studio musicians in multi-million-pound studios. Nevertheless, we made a con¬ 
scious decision to use stripped-down recording techniques from decades prior 
to the multi-track era in order to maintain autonomy and to be able to record in 
the absence of corporate backing. It was those live stereo recordings that helped 
build the fan base and provide convincing enough sales and attendance statistics 
for RCA to sign this very unconventional group. Despite signing with RCA, this 
independent ethos would also underpin the technological leap the band was about 
to make and was essential to the creation of the Tea-rooms ... album. 

Transitioning from DIY to major label 

The first eponymously titled Landscape album was funded by RCA and it was 
recorded at the storied Utopia Studios in Primrose Hill and Virgin’s Manor 
Studios in Oxfordshire by engineer Greg Walsh who is credited as the producer. 
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The band was told by RCA that a big name producer would produce the album. 
Then it turned out he would be more like an executive producer. In the end he did 
not show up to any of the sessions or meetings. Like the preceding EPs the first 
RCA album was also instrumental. The drums and bass were recorded together 
using a reference click—a standard technique of the time—and the rest of the 
instruments were recorded one at a time by overdub. Compared with my expecta¬ 
tions, the results were disappointing from a production perspective. The album 
did not capture the vitality of the well-seasoned live band. While it was sonically 
light-years ahead of the two self-recorded live EPs, the performances sound “flat” 
and unexciting to my ears. RCA failed to get mainstream airplay for the singles 
(“Japan” and “Sonja Henie”). Consequently, LP sales were disappointing and 
failed to reach the number of EPs the band sold on its own label. 

The evolution of The Tea-rooms of Mars ... album 

Nevertheless, RCA picked up the option and in the autumn of 1979 the band 
began preparing material for a second LP. Initially, this was planned to be another 
instrumental album. By this time Landscape’s live sound had evolved consid¬ 
erably, becoming even more heavily synthesized with Chris Heaton adding the 
Yamaha CS80 keyboard to his ring-modulated and distortion-treated Fender 
Rhodes. John Walters was now using the Lyricon and Driver wind synthesizers 
in preference to soprano saxophone. Andy Pask’s bass was effected with pedals 
as was Pete Thoms’ trombone—using Octaviders, distortion, and pitch-to-voltage 
converters. In live performance, with the exception of the acoustic drums, the 
entire band was Dl’d into its own self-built, 32-channel P.A. system. The acoustic 
drums were triggering synthesized sounds but the open drum mics were a sonic 
weak link in the otherwise impeccable live sound (often noted by reviewers). 
It was this frustration with degraded live sound that started me wondering why 
drums were not electronic yet and I began developing what would become the 
Simmons SDSV drum synthesizer. After many abortive attempts to interest the 
drum companies in my ideas, I met Dave Simmons (through John L. Walters) 
who worked for Musicaid—the distributor of the Lyricon. By the time we began 
recording this second RCA album I had been working on the SDSV with him for 
some time and was transitioning to playing the entirely electronic prototype. 

The disruptive device 

About a year prior, John L. Walters saw a demonstration of the Roland MC-8 
MicroComposer at a music trade show in London. John and I approached Roland 
about trying out the machine. The day we chose to experiment with it happened 
to be the day of the Roland Christmas party in December 1978. The owners of 
Roland UK (Fred Mead and Brian Nunney) agreed to let us play with the machine 
as long as they coidd lock John and me in the warehouse for the day while they 
went to their Christmas party elsewhere. By the time they let us out, in the early 
evening, we had grasped what a transformative and potentially disruptive machine 
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the MC-8 was and some of its implications for our music. That same day, as we 
were working our way through the operational manual and experimenting with the 
machine, I realized that I could use the multiplex outputs on the MC-8 to trigger 
the prototype SDSV module. This meant fully programmable synthesized drum 
parts would be available to us substantially prior to the advent or even announce¬ 
ment of easily programmable drum machines such as Roger Linn’s LM1 and 
the Roland TR808. The MC-8 MicroComposer was a recording device, but, as 
the name would indicate, it was also a compositional tool. Of course, since Les 
Paul’s sound-on-sound experiments, the same coidd be said about tape machines 
and recording studios in general. What was different about the MC-8 was not 
only its random access capabilities with non-destructive copy and paste func¬ 
tions but also that the sounds could be modified after parts had been recorded 
without having to replay them. To us, this felt like the kind of unbridled flexibility 
that—I imagine—Les Paul must have experienced when he moved from sound- 
on-sound to Ampex’s eight-track Sel-Sync machine more than two decades prior. 
All members of Landscape were composers and arrangers and our pieces were 
always committed to score paper initially. We continued that process for safety, 
because the MC-8 was prone to crashing, but the machine itself could be thought 
of as digital score-paper with the significant difference that we could hear our 
parts back as soon as we wrote them. I bought an MC-8 immediately, along with 
several System 100M modules as sound sources (Figure 6.4 and Figure 6.5). 



Figure 6.4 The MC-8. 
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Figure 6.5 The SDSV Prototype 2. 


John L. Walters recently commented to me that, 

The promise of the MC-8 (even before we got our hands on one) began to 
change the way I wrote music for the band, the way those songs were struc¬ 
tured and arranged, and the relationships between the five of us as musicians. 

He also noted that, “The disruptive effect of electronic music methods could be 
seen in bands that emerged at the time, including Human League and Depeche 
Mode.” The difference being that those bands devised their electronic band roles 
at their formation. As Walters pointed out, “Landscape was unusual in having an 
existing identity,” along with set performance roles, bass, keyboards, drums, etc. 
Even at the time I was surprised that all five of us were prepared to dismantle 
those roles and constantly remake them to suit the requirements of each track. 2 

The transformation 

This was a revolution for us. Overnight we went from the then standard multi-phase 
approach of writing parts, rehearsing them, and then moving to a studio to perform 
and record them, to being able to build tracks iteratively from the beginning of 
the composition process through to the final arrangements. Not only did we have 
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continuous control over each individual part—something we could only have done 
in an expensive multitrack studio—but also we could easily change the individual 
sounds assigned to the parts right through the process, up to and during the mix. As 
common as this is today, this was a massive leap beyond any linear format, analog 
or digital. Of course, we still had to record to tape any parts—such as acoustic or 
electric instruments and vocals—that couldn’t be driven by a control voltage or a 
multiplex trigger, but the bulk of our tracks could be programed into the MC-8 in 
my home studio. We could have run the MC-8 live during mixdown, thus extend¬ 
ing available tape tracks, but the unpredictability of the FSK synch code on these 
early systems made recording the parts to tape a safer choice (FSK code could 
“jump a notch or two” every now and then). 

The MC-8 was expensive at around £4,500 (half to a third of the price of 
a house in London at the time) but still much less expensive than professional 
multitrack studio equipment. While the MC-8 certainly did not substitute for a 
multitrack tape machine and console, it did allow us to build our tracks in a no- 
cost environment. This reduced studio expenses significantly because we could 
“dump” all the parts triggered by the MC-8 to multitrack tape very quickly. Of 
course Les Paul had “arranged to tape” in the 1940s and some artists were “writ¬ 
ing in the studio” in the 1960s but this luxury was available only to the most 
successful or highly financed. Being able to capture most of the creative ideas and 
sounds without having to replay all the parts again for the master in an expensive 
pro-studio—a concept we are very familiar with today—was life-changing for a 
young group experimenting with making an elaborate album on a modest budget 
in the late 1970s. We immediately noticed that the process of recording, once we 
did get to the studio, lacked the “red-light” or “we have to get it right” tension of 
a normal recording session. We had already refined the parts and performances. 
(We consciously programed note timings and dynamics as best we could to create 
exciting virtual performances as distinct from trying to emulate a live perfor¬ 
mance.) We might tweak a sound here and there in the studio, but mostly it was a 
matter of recording the synch-tone on track 24 of the multitrack tape then driving 
the MC-8 from that while we recorded the parts as programed. 

Reality bytes 

The MC-8 was a laborious machine to work with. Every note had to be defined by 
three numbers: the CV or control voltage data (the pitch of the note), the step time 
(length of the note), and the gate time, which was its actual duration. (You could 
define a note as, say, a quarter note but then you had to separately define how long 
it would sound, ranging from legato to staccato and all points in between.) The 
machine may have been tedious to program but it was very flexible. Note values 
and the time-base were relative and user defined. You could define a middle C as 
any number—we generally used 24 because it gave us two octaves below and more 
than eight octaves above (0-127 was the range). If we needed lower notes it was 
usually possible to transpose the oscillators down on the synthesizers. Similarly, a 
quarter note could be any length you wanted. Once again we chose 24, which, being 
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divisible by 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, and 12, gave us access to eighth notes, triplets, sixteenths, 
sixteenth note triplets, thirty-second notes and thirty-second note triplets (12 would 
be an eighth note, eight a triplet, six a sixteenth and four a sixteenth note triplet and 
so on). The pitch information would route from the MC-8 to the VCO (Voltage 
Controlled Oscillator) on whatever synth we were using. The gate information went 
to the VCA (Voltage Controlled Amplifier). The step time information prescribed 
the rhythm of the part and it was also possible to control the filters on the synths by 
routing data to the VCFs (Voltage Controlled Filters). Nothing was automatic nor 
could be taken for granted; the memory address for each measure had to be defined 
and we found the best way was for one person to read the data out loud and the other 
to enter it. This became so much a daily part of making this album that we recorded 
ourselves doing it and used it as a subliminal track on European Man. It’s deliber¬ 
ately buried in the mix but discernible for the geeks. Drums had to be programed 
using the six Multiplex outputs and each trigger required an on and an off com¬ 
mand. The spacing or timing of the notes was purely mathematical. If you wanted 
to play a quarter note in a time-base of 24, we would program a 1 as the on trigger 
and the off would be a 23 to include the space before the next note. The copy, insert, 
and delete functions were the saving grace that sped up the process immensely. Of 
course there was no graphic representation of the music, only the red numerical 
display window that displayed one parameter at a time. The only ways to check for 
errors were either by stepping through the data or by listening to playback. 

A new palette 

This was 1979, before the Fairlight CMI was launched and well before any useable 
high quality sampling was available. The first digital drum machine, Roger Linn’s 
LM-1, had not arrived on the market yet. The MIDI protocol was four years from 
being published. Clearly we still had limitations. We were restricted to sounds from 
analog synthesizers that operated on a one-volt per octave specification. Fortunately, 
many of the best-sounding synthesizers, including Roland, Moog, ARP, Oberheim, 
and Sequential Circuits, all used this protocol. Additionally, contemporaneous 
recordings did not feature a preponderance of synthetic sounds so we were excited 
to have access to a tone palette that was relatively unfamiliar at that time. We did 
take charge of one of the first three Fairlights before Tea-rooms ... was completed 
and we wrote and programed an angular, industrial-sounding piece using samples, 
but in the end we decided that the album was complete as it was. As far as we 
know, the first use of a digital sample on a recording happened shortly after that 
when Kate Bush invited John Walters and me to bring our Fairlight to Abbey Road 
to work on her self-produced album Never for Ever. 

Performing to programming to production 

A few of my session clients had heard about our experiments and asked me to do 
some sessions using the MC-8. These were frustrating because the engineers and the 
producers didn’t understand the technology and I had to take charge of the sessions. 
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This started me thinking about producing and engineering myself. Around this time 
we began recording The Tearooms ... album with Colin Thurston who had been 
assigned to us by RCA Records. Some of us knew Colin from sessions we had done 
at Good Earth Studios (Tony Visconti’s studio) where he was an engineer. Over the 
1979 Christmas break (such as they are for musicians) we had an epiphany when 
we realized that making another instrumental album for RCA would be a losing 
proposition. We talked about finding a singer but several of us had gone through 
bad experiences with singers in prior bands. Introducing another personality into a 
stable and well-tested group dynamic might not be the best idea so we resolved to 
write melodies and lyrics for our songs and sing them ourselves. 

The first track we tackled was one of mine that had been entitled “Route 
Nationale.” Over the break we reworked it and—inspired by the machine that ena¬ 
bled its existence—watched it morph into a utopian vision of a society liberated 
from work by machines. These first recording sessions went well. When we deliv¬ 
ered rough mixes to our A&R person. Bill Kimber, at RCA his only comment was 
that it needed something more. We programed some electronic percussion parts, 
dumped them to tape, revised the mix, and everyone was happy. We renamed 
the track “European Man,” assigned the catalog number EDM1, and inscribed 
on the back of the single sleeve, “EDM ... Electronic Dance Music, computer 
programed to perfection for your listening pleasure” (Figure 6.6 and Figure 6.7). 
Little did we know! 
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Figure 6.6 EDM1 label of “European Man,” an RCA single by Landscape. 
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Figure 6 .7 “European Man” back cover. 


Hmmm, maybe that DIY thing wasn’t so bad after all! 

By this time we were substantially more than ten percent of the way through our 
budget for the album with nine tracks to go. We realized we couldn’t afford to fin¬ 
ish it unless we completely changed our methodology. We also ran into the same 
problem that 1 had encountered on sessions with the MC-8—we had to explain to 
the engineer/producer (Colin in this case) precisely how to plug things up, do the 
synchronization, troubleshoot technical problems, etc. It became obvious that the 
only way to make the album we wanted was to produce it ourselves. To put this 
in perspective, we were a relatively young band with no major hits to our name. 
We had not only started writing lyrics and singing, something this band had never 
done, but we were proposing to self-produce an album using a technology and 
methodology that had never been used before. Miraculously, RCA bought into 
our idea and did not interfere too much. In retrospect, credit goes to our A&R 
person. Bill Kimber, for that trust, and our manager of the time, Olav Wyper, for 
massaging any concerns they may have had. 

By this time our initially small budget was severely diminished by the cost 
of making the first single. This is where our indie ethos and imperative for 
autonomy kicked in. As a band we had always divided duties—that was how we 
booked shows, built our touring base, made our EPs, did promotions, market¬ 
ing, and distribution, and got our record deal. We wanted to work in the best 
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rooms but could only afford budget prices. Ultimately we recorded the album 
in 11 very high quality studios. While we were recording in one studio, the 
members of the band who were not actually recording at that moment would be 
on the phone negotiating favorable rates with studios that had just had artists 
cancel time; often for the next day. Our planning process was military grade. 
All the music was scored, parts were written as needed for players, and every¬ 
thing that could be programed into the MC-8 was. Additionally, we kept large, 
colored, graphic wall-charts that moved with us from studio to studio illustrat¬ 
ing what we had done and what remained. The five of us did everything with 
only house engineers at each studio to run the console and get the sounds we 
wanted onto two-inch tape. 

Track analysis of the Tearooms ... album (with thanks to John 
L. Walters for much of this content ) 3 

The track that was closest to the “pre MC-8 live performance” version of 
Landscape was “Sisters” (Walters/Burgess). “New Religion” (Heaton/Burgess) 
was basically the same live arrangement but with MC-8/SDSV programed 
drums. “Computer Person” (Thoms) was written as an instrumental and then 
almost completely programed on the MC-8 to have parts for synthesized trom¬ 
bone, flute, bass, etc., with only the cheap Casio synthesizer and the Vocoder 
“vocal” performed “manually.” 

“Alpine Tragedy” (Heaton) was a short soundtrack-like interlude that exploited 
the tactile, note-bending capabilities of a CS-80 keyboard. 

“Shake the West Awake” (Landscape) began as a Lyricon/Simmons demo that 
Walters and I created for a Musicaid (then distributor of the Lyricon wind synth 
and SDSV drum synth) cassette, which was worked up into a full song by the band. 

“The Doll’s House” (Heaton/Burgess) was a studio collage based around a 
drum and bass track recorded with Hugh Padgham at the stone room in Virgin’s 
Town House Studio 2. Walters and 1 had heard a preview of Peter Gabriel’s third 
album while visiting him at his studio near Bath. When we heard “The Intruder,” 
featuring the first example of what became the famous Phil Collins’ drum sound, 
I recognized that they had created a completely new drum sound by both acoustic 
and electronic manipulation of Collins’ drum sound (using the unique acoustics 
of that live stone room and drastic compression and gating). Hugh Padgham 
had engineered the Gabriel session and I knew him well from my studio work 
with The Buggies and the like. While not wishing to emulate Collins’ sound on 
Gabriel’s album, we were intrigued to experiment with the technique of conflat¬ 
ing the sound of acoustic drums with the extreme ambience of that room using 
electronic manipulation of the whole to create something new. In my mind that 
was another form of electronic drums. 

The Tea-rooms ...’ medley of“Beguine,” “Mambo,” and “Tango” was driven 
by a sync’d-up, modified CR-78 rhythm box and was created to reflect the album 
title in response to the blend of sci-fi and 1940s retro styles evident at “New 
Romantic” clubs such as the Blitz. 
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“European Man” (Burgess), being the first track recorded, was built on the 
arrangement of the live version but the added vocals and electronic make-over 
anticipated remix/mashup culture (something I did a great deal more of with 
Spandau’s first two albums and when I moved to New York City). All the drums 
and percussion were triggered by the MC-8, as was a “disco strings” part generated 
via the System 100m. Much like my later productions of Spandau Ballet’s “Chant 
#1” and Colonel Abrams “Trapped,” the track was recorded as a longer version 
(4:21), cut down to make a single, and expanded for various 12-inch mixes. “Face 
of the 80’s” (sic) (Burgess/Walters) was recorded similarly to “European Man.” 

“Norman Bates” also began as an instrumental. 

The tune, rhythm, and bass riff to “Einstein A Go-Go” was there from the first 
day John Walters wrote them. I came in as co-writer and we developed the lyrical 
concept of a first-person religious extremist who quoted Einstein and was using a 
threat of small nuclear devices to hold the world to ransom. We re-wrote the lyrics 
many times until it had the right cartoonish malevolent feel. 

“Einstein A Go-Go” perfectly illustrates the shift of the band as a disrupted 
studio unit where the entire band became focused on making tracks that worked 
on their own terms as sound compositions. Whether the parts were programed or 
played was determined based on the desired compositional effect and, in many 
cases, were not programed by the musician who would normally play that part. 
For example, Walters wrote the bulk of the drum parts for “Einstein A Go-Go” 
and “Norman Bates.” The drum part for “Einstein A Go-Go” is unusual and not 
something that I would have played, but 1 liked it. “Norman Bates” was exactly 
what I would have played and since there was no performance involved, the part 
John wrote is the part that went on the record. The MC-8 thus liberated us all from 
our “normal” band roles, and allowed us to think, write, and realize as compos¬ 
ers and arrangers beyond our instrumental capabilities and predilections. A trap 
that many player/composers and singer/songwriters fall into is composing within 
a limited range of what they can or most often tend to play—where their fingers 
fall on the instrument. Composing directly to score paper eliminates that problem 
but the part(s) can be impossible to play. Composing directly into the computer 
solves both problems. It can play whatever you can write, offers immediate sonic 
feedback, and allows for an iterative process. To the central thesis of this chapter, 
it was this disjuncture—enabled initially by the MC-8—that heralded the con¬ 
flated production/composition process that is standard practice today for writer/ 
producer teams and solo producer/composers across a number of genres. 

Teach a man to fish 

This album led directly into my production career, beginning with Spandau 
Ballet’s first album Journeys to Glory. That, in itself, is not remarkable; many 
producers come from the background of being an artist. However, as I see it, 
the MC-8 was the beginning of the technological and business revolution that 
is often referred to as the democratization of our industry. In order to foment 
this revolution musicians needed more affordable tools and had to learn more 
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technical skills. There had previously been a bright line between the techni¬ 
cal and the musical side of recording. But crossing that line in breaking down 
the barrier between the musical and the technical represented the opportunity 
to have more control over the end result. Previously, musicians played their 
instruments or sang, engineers optimized the sound, and producers might make 
suggestions regarding the performance, the sound quality, and/or the material. 
Artists and musicians rarely touched the console and had limited control over 
the end product. Most producers relied heavily on their engineers to get the 
sounds they wanted. Once we got our hands dirty with patch cords from the 
MC-8 to the modular synth the bright line faded away. At that point, there was 
little difference between plugging up the modulars or patching a compressor 
into a channel on the console. When we were adjusting the length of the notes 
on the VCAs that was not so different to gating something, opening up the VCF 
was like EQ’ing, and so on. The demarcations between writing, performing, and 
recording music evaporated. 

The technological sonic shift 

So much was happening in music and recording technology at this time that it was 
dizzying. Seemingly out of the blue, the Oxford-based company SSL released 
their console with the first relatively crash-free automation and, previously only 
dreamt of, inline gates and compressors on every channel. Digital effects proces¬ 
sors were being released every week, or so it seemed. We already had the Eventide 
Harmonizer; then there was Lexicon’s Primetime and 224 Reverb unit. The first 
Spandau Ballet album was often referred to by reviewers as being electronic 
despite the fact that synthesizers were very sparingly used. (The only synths were 
their Yamaha CS10 and John L. Walters’ modified Roland ProMars—the same 
one we used for the instrumental melody on Landscape’s “Einstein A Go-Go” and 
the bass line on “Norman Bates.”) 

I can only attribute this sense of it being “electronic” to the sudden increase 
in electronic processing power that became available and the integration of those 
effects into the creation of the sounds and the overall mix rather than using them 
as enhancements. Not that this was completely new; The Beatles had done it, 
Sam Phillips did it with his slap-back tape-delay effect and Les Paul had heav¬ 
ily effected his sounds as early as the 1940s on his disc-to-disc overdubbed hit 
“Lover.” But now it was easier. 

Success and the interactive nature of recording and the 
industry 

Although this piece is about creative practice in the studio, recounting this story 
reminds me that having hits is not solely about good creative practice and it’s cer¬ 
tainly not about being innovative. By the time this album came out 1 had, for some 
time, through my good friend Rusty Egan, been immersed in the Blitz scene that 
spawned the New Romantic movement and, directly and indirectly, many of the 
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artists that would dominate the charts for a good part of the 1980s. Nevertheless, 
I don’t think that Landscape would have been successful without the intervention 
of a teenage girl at RCA. “European Man” had been released to a lukewarm recep¬ 
tion. We decided to hold back the album until after my production of Spandau 
Ballet’s first single “To Cut a Long Story Short” was released. I felt confident that 
it would be a hit and would help our case at Radio One. As it happened, the first 
Spandau single rocketed up the charts in a matter of days. Apparently there was 
a marketing meeting at RCA and someone allegedly said, “We need to get one 
of these New Romantic bands.” Jacquie Bucknall (now Capron) was one of the 
earliest Blitz kids, and a close friend of Rusty Egan and Steve Strange. She was 
a young assistant at RCA at the time and she boldly spoke up saying, “we have 
one: Landscape.” From then on RCA took the group seriously and got behind 
the promotion of “Einstein A Go-Go,” which rose to #3 in the UK charts and did 
similarly well or better in many other countries around Europe and the world. 

The flipside of this story is that the label decided “Norman Bates” should be 
the follow-up single to “Einstein A Go-Go.” “Norman Bates” is my favorite track 
on the album but 1 didn’t think it was a natural follow-up to “Einstein A Go-Go.” 
Nevertheless, RCA pressed forward. I persuaded Pamela Stephenson (from Not the 
Nine O ’Clock News) to play the Janet Leigh part (from the movie Pyscho) in our 
video, in which she looks uncannily like Leigh. The video was painstakingly shot 
on B&W 35mm film by Brian Grant. The video worked out amazingly well—to the 
extent that two years later it was placed on heavy rotation on MTV when the channel 
started operations in the U.S. Crushingly, someone at RCA forgot to clear the video 
with The Musicians’ Union. We had lined up 11 “plays” of the video on U.K. TV 
shows for the week of the single’s release. The union “blacked” the video so none of 
the shows could play it. We were all union members and we begged them to lift the 
ban but to no avail. The single topped out at #40 in the U.K. charts. If Brian Grant’s 
brilliant video had run, 1 feel confident that the single would have gone into the top 
ten. I raise this point to say that productions owe their success or failure, beyond the 
production itself, to many people in the supply chain. Many subsequent positive, 
negative, macro- and micro-actions, including business, marketing, and promotion 
decisions, along with luck and fortuitous timing, determine the ultimate outcome. 

The digital shift 

Of course there are factors other than technical and creative preference that 
come to bear on any shift in industry practice. It is hard to imagine how the 
financial pressure on most music productions as a result of the industry’s slow 
and mismanaged move to digital distribution could have been accommodated 
without the drastically cheaper production options offered by DAWs. All-in 
production budgets became even more common than before based on the 
assumption that the producer could provide the recording technology, exper¬ 
tise, and environment. Additionally, the merging of songwriting and production 
roles allowed the industry to reduce the cost of the producer on the (unspo¬ 
ken) assumption that songwriting royalties would compensate. Revenues from 
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physical sales diminished drastically from the early 2000s, digital and streaming 
royalties failed to make up the difference, and—combined with the lack of an 
airplay royalty for sound recordings in the U.S.—performance and mechanical 
royalties from songwriting became a survival mechanism for many producers. 
These factors contributed to the trend (referenced in the introduction) toward 
the songwriting producers that we see reflected in the charts. Certainly it is 
much more difficult for non-writing, post-millennial producers to make a living 
from advances and royalties than it was previously. 

Creative convergence and the merging of roles 

The merging of the production processes of songwriting, preproduction, record¬ 
ing, and mixing that we began to experience while working on Tea-rooms ... has, 
by now, long been the norm for many genres. Electronic dance music and hip-hop 
songs are rarely if ever written on an acoustic guitar or piano and then arranged, 
rehearsed, and recorded. They typically begin and end in the box (or various 
boxes) via an iterative process of development. The songs themselves are usually 
built around the sounds that will comprise the final recording and, very often, the 
sonic building blocks are as integral to the production as the chords, melody, and 
lyrics. These techniques have now bled over into other genres and it is reasonable 
to expect that more productions in other genres—outside of those using retro, 
traditional, or classical forms—will be constructed in this manner in the future. 
Harmony, melody, and lyrics may still be able to be extracted from a final produc¬ 
tion and arranged and performed differently. Nevertheless, both the conceptual 
framework and methodology are fundamentally different. Rather than writing a 
song that can be arranged into a track, the production objective is to compose a 
track from which traditional elements of a song may emerge but those elements 
are birthed out of the track’s sonic components. 

This is a factor we also recognized when we were working on the Tea¬ 
rooms ... album. Suddenly, the idea that a song should be credited solely to 
the writers of the lyrics and melody seemed ludicrous. We wanted to honor the 
originators but also credit the contributors so we elected to name the originators 
of the idea and also credit the band as contributors on every track. “Einstein A 
Go-Go” reads Walters/Burgess/Landscape and this reflected the fact that all the 
band members contributed in some way to every track and hence every song. In 
today’s pop charts we see long strings of writers’ names—nine or eleven are not 
unknown. Except where writing credits are assigned for purely political/business 
reasons, this appears to be a market-based correction that respects collaborative 
creation, rejects the outmoded conception of singular genius, and acknowledges 
the melding of production and compositional techniques. Production has always 
been a collaborative creative pursuit and since writing and production have 
become increasingly inseparable it makes sense that writers would be credited as 
such. Interestingly, the producer credits are not so crowded and one might specu¬ 
late that this is because producers don’t make as much money as writers today and 
aren’t as well protected by law. 
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Conclusion 

Only 300 MC-8 MicroComposers were built and it would take another two 
decades of technological innovation, convergence, and integration to achieve 
full “in the box” recording and mixing. Nevertheless, Ralph Dyck’s inspired 
invention and Roland founder Ikutaro Kakehashi’s characteristic foresight in 
manufacturing this commercially improbable machine resoundingly defined 
the inflection point from linear to non-linear recording techniques. It foreshad¬ 
owed a giant step toward autonomy for writers and producers, contributed to 
the demystification of the recording process, and the merging of composition 
and production techniques as a matter of practice. Many machines came in its 
wake: the MC-4, the MIDI production machines such as the Linn 9000, EMU’s 
SP12 and 1200, then the software systems such as Steinberg’s Cubase, C-Lab’s 
Creator/Notator/Logic, Hybrid Arts’ SMPTE Track that ran on machines such as 
the Atari 1040ST, Apple Macintosh, and Commodore Amiga. Although Fairlight 
and Synclavier pioneered full random access digital recording, it was at a price 
point that was anything but democratizing. 

Prices for MIDI production suites in a box were dropping and the software/ 
PC-based systems hastened that process. When lower-priced samplers such 
as the Emulator, Mirage, and Akai S900 came on the market, full—if still 
limited—production capability became affordable and allowed the establish¬ 
ment of meaningful home and project studios, particularly for dance producers 
who tended to use entirely electronic tracks and short vocal samples rather 
than full vocals. Still, by the late 1980s, full bandwidth multitrack random 
access audio recording was still unaffordable for all but the most success¬ 
ful. Interim lower-priced linear technologies such as the ADAT and DA88 
digital eight-track tape machines filled the gap. Nevertheless, the possibilities 
were clear and there was an inexorable drive toward convergence and integra¬ 
tion of all these technologies: putting them all in one box. Several companies 
were working on random access digital recording software and, among others, 
Digidesign cracked the code initially with SoundTools and shortly after with 
the first iteration of ProTools. Opcode’s Studio Vision, introduced in 1990, 
integrated MIDI and audio and we tentatively began the DAW (Digital Audio 
Workstation) era with true convergence and integration of the various record¬ 
ing technology components onto a single computer platform. 

I believe it was 1980 when I stood up at a Roland UK sales meeting and said to 
the staff, regarding The Tea-rooms ... album, that “all records would be made this 
way one day.” As I walked off the stage I thought I might have overstated things 
a little but 35 years on there are very few records that do not avail themselves of 
the benefits of random access recording. The ease of use and the affordability of 
DAWs today with their seamless integration of audio and MIDI in a non-linear 
enviromnent was a far-off fantasy in the late 1970s when we began working with 
the MC-8. Many disparate technologies had to be developed and brought together 
by countless inventive and forward-thinking minds. Many who contributed did 
not ultimately benefit, although a small piece of their genius lives inside these 
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machines and methodologies, making our studio lives easier every day. Without 
these diverse innovations the DAW and daily studio practice would not be what 
it is. For the same reasons that random access and non-destructive editing allow 
executives to type their own letters and emails, they permit songwriters, musi¬ 
cians, and artists to produce their own master recordings. Forty years ago the 
glimmerings of this democratized, D1Y, autonomous—pick your terminology— 
world were encapsulated in that unassuming, squat, beige and brown, red-eyed, 
plucky, and always obstinate little machine: the Roland MC-8 MicroComposer. 

Notes 

1 Burgess, Richard James 2014. The History of Music Production. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 

2 Email correspondence between the author and John L. Walters, 27 September, 2015. 

3 Email correspondence between the author and John L. Walters, 27 September, 2015. 


7 The “virtual” producer in the 
recording studio 

Media networks in long-distance peripheral 
performances 

Isabel Campelo 


Introduction 

The producer has for years been a central agent in recording studio sessions; 
the validation of this role was, in many ways, related to the producer’s physical 
presence in the studio to a certain extent. However, improvements in the speed 
of digital networks have allowed studio sessions to be produced long distance, in 
real time, through communication programs such as Skype or REDIS. How does 
this impact on the role of the producer, a “nexus between the creative inspiration 
of the artist, the technology of the recording studio, and the commercial aspira¬ 
tions of the record company” (Howlett 2012)? 

From observations of a studio recording session in Lisbon followed through 
Skype from New York, this chapter focuses on the role of the producer in these 
relatively new recording contexts involving long-distance media networks. The 
methodology involved participant observation carried out in Estiidios Namouche 
in Lisbon (where the session took place), as part of my doctoral research. This 
ethnographic approach also included a number of semi-structured ethnographic 
interviews of the different actors in this scenario—musicians, recording engi¬ 
neers, composers, and producers. As a theoretical framework, the research of 
DeZutter and Sawyer on distributed creativity is used, as the recording studio sets 
an example of “a cognitive system where ... tasks are not accomplished by sepa¬ 
rate individuals, but rather through the interactions of those individuals” (Sawyer 
and DeZutter 2009, 4). Therefore, in the studio, creativity often emerges as a 
result of this interaction. 

Also, the Actor-Network Theory (ANT) proposed by Bruno Latour and Michel 
Callon can be a useful analytical tool when considering one of its main premises, the 
proposition of a “sociology of associations,” instead of a “sociology of the social.” 
“The social dimension of a phenomenon does not objectively exist a priori and 
therefore cannot be utilized as a starting point for research” (Dudhwala 2009, 3). 
The flat ontology proposed by these theorists, where “microfibers, machines, fish 
and humans are all endowed with the same level of agency and sense of ‘being’ in 
terms of their capacity to create and engender relations” (5) resonates with the set¬ 
ting discussed in this chapter, where technology plays as fundamental a part as all 
the human actors involved. Related to ANT, Callon’s ideas about translation, “an 
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analytical framework ... particularly well adapted to the study of the role played 
by science and technology in structuring power relationships” (Callon 1986, 196), 
can add an interesting critical point of view regarding the intertwined network of 
communications that the scenario described in this chapter involves. Defined as “a 
complex process of negotiation during which meanings, claims and interests change 
and gain ground” (Wasraas and Nielsen 2015, 5), encompassing the mobilization of 
human and non-human resources in different directions (ibid.), translation involves 
a political and a semiotic meaning present in this particular setting. 

Communication in the studio is a highly mediated process. Using Alan 
William’s concept of audioscape, “the phenomenon of simultaneous multiple 
aural experiences that result from the use of microphones, loudspeakers, and their 
cousin, headphones” (Williams 2009), it can be “a tale of many audioscapes.” 
Musicians, sound engineers, and producers are thus involved in the management 
and balance of these auditory individual phenomena. Also, as stated by Frith and 
Zagorski-Thomas, “perception involves all the senses and the fact that we can’t 
see performers [when we listen to a record] means that we hear the music differ¬ 
ently than when we can see it being made as well” (Frith and Zagorski-Thomas 
2012, 6). Although the authors refer, in this case, to the situation of listening to 
a record, the deprivation of visual contact in a recording session—either from 
producer to musician, but also the other way round—can lead to consequences in 
the musical performance. This chapter will examine how long-distance directed 
recording sessions relate to these questions. 

For ethical reasons, all the names mentioned apart from that of the recording 
studio and the sound engineer are pseudonyms. 


Back to Namouche 

From the second half of the 20th century, along with the development of recording 
technology and of the music industry, studio recording became an essential feature 
of musical practices, from Western classical music to popular music. As a con¬ 
sequence, the studio became a fundamental locus of reification, experimentation, 
and invention of different types of music all over the world. 

Until the end of the 1980s, due to the high cost of professional recording equip¬ 
ment, recording in a studio was a privilege generally only available to musicians 
associated with a record label. As recording technologies became more available 
and affordable, that situation changed through the advent of home studios. This 
was a period when many high-end studios had to shut down. The music industry’s 
crisis of funding caused by the rise of illegal internet music downloading contrib¬ 
uted to the ever more difficult situation of recording studios. 

Namouche Studios is one of the oldest and largest Lisbon recording studios. 
The building of the studio began in 1969. It opened in 1975, under the name of 
Radio Triunfo, which was also the name of the record label that owned it. In my 
first years as session singer—approximately from 1982 to 1985—the majority of 
sessions I was called to in this studio were for the record industry. After 1985, the 
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studio was sold to two well-known Portuguese musicians who, apart from their 
personal musical projects, had developed significant activity in the advertising 
business. Namouche, the studio’s new name, dedicated itself to this activity for 
approximately 12 years, during which time 1 also worked there frequently (but 
not exclusively) on music for advertising. In the 1990s the development of digital 
technology in both audio recording and musical instruments made it very difficult 
for the studio to survive, according to Joao Pedro Castro, a former sound engineer 
of the studio, in an interview I conducted in April 2012. 

From 1998 to 2005, following the abandonment of the project by these two 
musicians, the studio became the property of a third equity partner who left it 
more or less unused (Joao Pedro Castro, Namouche Studios, Lisbon 2012, inter¬ 
view conducted by the author). Joaquim Monte, a sound technician, took over 
Namouche in 2005 and since then a lot of recording activity has been going on in 
the studio, covering diverse musical genres. 

Having learned about the studio’s “second life” from friends and musicians 
who had recorded there recently, I decided to focus my doctoral thesis on this 
interesting case study. This chapter reports on the first time I went to Namouche 
as a participant-observer. The date was January 15, 2012. 

The setting and its main actors 

By the door, a big crowd holding plates with food, others eating sand¬ 
wiches ... the same thing at the lobby and down the stairs to the recording 
room, where I find the sound engineer; an English musician who seems to be 
producing the session; another person sitting next to the sound engineer who 
I actually know but do not recognize at that moment and who is mediating 
the communication with the musician at the live room; and another person 
whom I don’t quite know what is doing (at this moment, he is reading the 
score with the English musician). 

(Campelo, field notes, January 15, 2012) 

There was a lot of information—both visual and aural—to process. To sum¬ 
marize: a group of young people were hanging about and eating outside the 
studio, between the street and the lobby. These were the orchestra members 
who were already having lunch. Inside the control room were four people, two 
of them with clear functions, according to my perception—the sound engineer 
and the English composer. I was not sure who the two others were or what 
they were doing. A fifth person was audible, but not seen—a musician inside 
the live room. 

Let’s identify the actors in the control room: the person who was mediating 
the communication with the recording room, whom I realized 1 had already met, 
was Tiago, keyboard player, pianist, and music producer. The sound engineer was 
Joaquim Monte. The audible voice inside the live room was the conductor, Joseph. 
The English musician was the composer Simon, and the other person reading the 
score with him was the mentor of everything I was observing: Antonio. 
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This orchestra was a project conceived by Antonio, a young Portuguese musi¬ 
cian who studied film scoring in New York. The purpose of the project was to 
be able to record film scores with a minimum rehearsal time and great recording 
efficiency. All the musicians were supposed to be extremely good score readers 
as well as performers. They were, in the majority, art music students at the Lisbon 
High School of Music from where they had been recruited (Tiago, May 2013, 
email interview conducted by the author). 

In this recording session, Antonio was trying to build up a portfolio of music 
by the orchestra, promoting its music skills, but also promoting the recording stu¬ 
dio and the work of several score composers. These included himself, Simon—the 
English citizen at the studio—and Keil—an American colleague of Antonio who 
was in New York at that moment. We will come back to him later. 

As I came to realize much later on, most of the musicians had never played 
together and hardly knew each other. Although it was not clear as to the exact 
date the scores had reached the musicians’ possession, it was obvious it had been 
very recently. Apart from this, there had been some logistical problems during the 
morning session, which created a degree of tension. Nevertheless, the orchestra 
sounded beautiful, as if none of these events had had any influence on the musical 
performance—at least, according to my perception. 

Calling New York 

Although for me the setting appeared mainly as confused, it was a highly charged 
and complex session, and there was a lot going on: 

• a commercial aspect, as the orchestra was a project organized by Antonio, 
both musician and entrepreneur, and his father; 

• a musical one, as the commercial success of the orchestra would depend 
largely on the musical performance; 

• a logistical one, as there were a lot of people involved who hardly knew each 
other, either personally or musically, with different needs (travel, food, etc.); 

• a psychological/emotional one, as there was nervousness and tension, but 
also excitement regarding this new challenge for everybody involved. 

There was another factor that increased the level of tension: Keil, the third com¬ 
poser mentioned, who was in New York, would be following the session on 
Skype. Although, in this particular session, the orchestra was offering its services 
freely, these young composers were regarded as clients or, rather, future clients, 
by Antonio, who addressed them in these terms in the following interview I con¬ 
ducted with him. The idea of having a “client” listening to the orchestra for the 
first time through such a medium, with the possibility of bad connections arising 
from the situation, was, to Antonio, worrying. 

Before the Skype connection was made, the orchestra had been recording 
Simon’s pieces. It was actually at that stage that I entered the recording room, 
when I remarked in my field notes that there was “an English musician who 
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seem[ed] to be producing the session.” Everything seemed to be in control, with 
the composer in loco assuming the role of the producer. 

When the Skype connection took place, the general “tone” of the session 
changed. There was a lot more communication of a diversified nature (verbal, 
non-verbal, face-to-face, non-face-to-face) going on, as well as different layers 
of communication. From a situation of an apparent shared tacit knowledge in 
Simon’s session, where, despite the use of a second language (English) by most 
of the actors apart from Simon, everybody seemed to be “in tune,” a process of 
several chained “translations” would begin during Keil’s session. 


Snake Eyes 

In the first scenes of Brian de Palma’s 1998 film Snake Eyes we watch a politician 
being killed in a boxing match; as the film continues, the same scene is presented to 
the viewer from different perspectives until one realizes what actually happened. 
That moment of revelation reconfigures the film’s main characters, assigning 
them different values. It took me six interviews with the different participants in 
this setting to be able to determine the roles played in the recording session more 
clearly, adopting a “snake-eyed” look. However, before initiating that dialogical 
moment, I will delineate the different levels of communication observed: 

• Visually, the Skype connection allowed, at first, the people in the control 
room (Monte, Antonio, and Tiago) to see Keil, and the opposite was also true. 
However, as the image was interfering with the sound stream, it was discon¬ 
nected and the majority of the session involved audio communication only. 
For the most part, there was no visual contact between the composer in New 
York and the orchestra in Lisbon. 

• Aurally, the communication was taking place between Antonio, Keil (the 
composer, in New York), Joseph (the conductor), and some musicians 
(the percussion and the brass section) in the live room; and other people 
in the control room would join in at times. The fact that some musicians 
had headphones and others did not (meaning that some could hear com¬ 
ments from the control room, while others could not) is relevant for the 
understanding of the whole communication process, as we will see later. 

From a “translational” point of view, there are three levels in this setting to bear 
in mind: the one imposed by technology itself (the Skype connection, walls, 
windows, talkbacks and headphones), attributing to different people access to dif¬ 
ferent aspects of aural and visual information; the one occurring through people 
who see and hear (directly or indirectly) other people and who, due to their role 
in the scenario, exercise a certain amount of editorial power in the communica¬ 
tion process by reframing, paraphrasing, and/or ignoring information that passed 
through them (as will soon be evident from the testimonies of the different actors); 
finally, the one imposed by a chosen common language on the different actors in 
the recording session (English), but whose level of fluency was not equal for the 
non-native speakers (musicians, conductor, Tiago, Monte, and Antonio). 
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Following the observation of what, back then, I perceived as a unique research 
scenario in terms of performance in the studio, I conducted a series of interviews 
with some of the actors present in the setting. All of these interviews—except 
the one with Keil, the American composer in New York—were conducted in 
Portuguese and translated by me. The first of these was with Joaquim Monte, the 
sound engineer. 

Looking for the producer 

Monte’s comments about the session were, first of all, related to the musicians’ 
enthusiasm: 

They were extremely happy for the fact of having somebody on the other side 
of the world listening to them; I’ve never seen an orchestra behaving like that, 
as orchestras are, usually, very difficult to control, unless they have a very 
firm maestro, which was also the case. 

(Joaquim Monte, Namouche Studios, 
Lisbon, September 2012, interview conducted by the author) 

I was interested to know whether he thought the performance had been, in any 
way, altered by the fact of not having someone physically present in the studio 
producing them: 

If the producer is good, he can do the same work being present or not; the 
question is the control room is not there, but away, and he can’t go to the 
live room if he needs to. But most of the time, communication is established 
through the talkback system, so there isn’t too much difference. 

(Ibid.) 

From Monte’s words, an assumption can be seen of the producer in the session 
being the composer, tacitly validating the idea of a line of communication from 
the producer/composer to the conductor, and afterwards from the conductor to the 
musicians. In this apparently linear process, however, part of the information was 
eventually modified (“translated”) as there was no direct communication between 
the producer/composer and the conductor, Antonio being always the intermedi¬ 
ary. I will come back to this subject shortly, when referring to Joseph’s testimony. 
The physical absence of the producer/composer was an additional reason for the 
musicians to alter their performance for the better—particularly because he was 
the composer, and he was not Portuguese, a detail that seemed to validate his cred¬ 
ibility even further. Tiago would say the same thing in his interview. 

My next informants were Antonio and Lucas, a French horn player, both 
of them contacted through email. Antonio’s comments about the session were 
very straightforward. Referring to the streaming process as a common tool in the 
recording industry these days, he stated that it had worked out very well—for 
both the musicians and the conductor. The performance of the musicians would 
not have changed a great deal had the composer been physically present, because 
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“the composer was, in fact, there, only through the internet” (Antonio, May 2013, 
email interview conducted by the author). 

The streaming session was not new for Lucas either. It required, above all, 
patience. This time I asked what seemed to be the “billion dollar question” (one 
which 1 had not included in the previous interviews): who was the producer there? 

The answer is not an obvious one, as everybody you mentioned—Antonio, 
Keil, Tiago, Monte, Joseph—is also a producer; but the biggest and most 
responsible producers are the musicians, because the natural product, which 
later on is filtered and improved with the help of technology, comes from them. 

(Lucas, May 2013, email interview conducted by the author) 

I was somewhat surprised by his answer, but, as we will see further on in this 
chapter, it would take on greater significance. Lucas’ statement also seems to under¬ 
lie the assumption that in that situation music was the goal in itself, and not music 
for something (in this particular case, a film)—a “translation” motivated by this 
actor’s private agenda. Stating that a producer is someone closer to the technical 
side of the session, Lucas would attribute that responsibility to Antonio and Joseph, 
the maestro. However, if he had to choose one person, that would be Antonio. 

Tiago is an experienced keyboard player, pianist, and producer. He was sup¬ 
posed to be the music producer, although, according to him: 

In an orchestra, there isn’t so much this figure of the record producer; that hap¬ 
pens more in light genres where the performers don’t have music education. In 
this project, you had: the composer, who writes and knows what he wants; the 
conductor, who interprets what the composer wants, so the role of the music 
producer is fairly relative. 

(Tiago, Lisbon, May 2013, interview conducted by the author) 

In any case, his function would be: “to establish the connection between the 
orchestra and the technological part, because I was the one who knew both 
worlds—technological and musical—and was able to decodify what each of them 
wanted” (ibid.). 

Tiago’s interventions in the session were very few, according to my observations. 
This idea is corroborated by my next interviewee, Joseph. Being in the most delicate 
position—he was at the center of the communication process between the composer, 
the control room and, above all, the musicians—Joseph’s interview allowed me to 
reinterpret some of the features of the session. His leadership position regarding the 
musicians resulted in his undermining Tiago’s suggestions—at least the one regard¬ 
ing the use of click-track. 

I didn’t accept his suggestion, because I am not used to a figure such as that 
of a producer; besides, I was interfacing with the musicians, so 1 have to think 
twice before giving in to any suggestion coming from the booth. 

(Joseph, Lisbon, May 2013, interview conducted by the author) 
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Perceived as an unnecessary aesthetic constriction being placed on the musicians 
by Joseph, who was not contradicted in his decision by Tiago, the use of the 
click-track was the mediating technology (another point of translation) between 
the film and the music; its absence from the recording woidd become a point 
of mis-translation, as none of the main actors involved—Joseph, Tiago, Keil, or 
Antonio—realized the outcome of this decision. 

Once more, it is important to remember that some musicians had headphones 
on. Regarding the physical presence of the composer, Joseph was the first to state 
overtly that it would have made a lot of difference. What I perceived and noted in 
my field notes as “minor corrections” from the composer to the musician’s per¬ 
formances were, according to Joseph, last-minute changes that the composer had 
decided to try. The orchestra was already tired, so, 

had he been there, it would have been completely different, a different type 
of respect ... As a conductor, my psychological approach to the orchestra is 
on the positive side, respecting everybody equally even with a central figure 
such as the conductor or the composer. For that you need contact. You need 
empathy, both on the musical as well as on the personal side. 

(Ibid.) 

It is interesting to acknowledge that, while Keil’s physical distance in New 
York attributes to him a gravitas in relation to the musicians, the translation 
process of the Skype/talkback technology does the opposite for Joseph, turning 
him into a less important figure in the decision-making process. Furthermore, 
the idea of Joseph eventually perceiving the Skype technology as somehow 
dehumanising Keil (the lack of empathy referred to), reducing his importance, 
can broaden the scope of his attitude (together with the click-track decision) 
into a larger territory of a binary opposition between acoustic/human versus 
technological/inhuman. 

What about Keil? How did the composer “on the other side” of the com¬ 
munication stream perceive the session? His answers through email present 
another perspective, albeit with some points in common with Joseph, the con¬ 
ductor. However, what stems from his answers is the clear recognition that the 
session was “a very disorienting experience,” and much of the recording that 
he got back was not usable “due to the musicians not playing in time to the 
click track” (Keil, December 2013, email interview conducted by the author). 
Unlike the other interviewees, he had never been involved in a remote record¬ 
ing session, and this scenario presented some challenges that were difficult to 
overcome, such as the inability to see what was going on in the recording room 
and the fact of not being physically present in the setting. “The subtle body 
language cues from the musicians are missing. Are they stressed? Are they not 
getting into the music enough? Being able to jump in during a break and talk 
with individual musicians becomes impossible” (ibid.). Unlike the majority of 
the interviewees, he was not confident about the session. Apart from mistrust¬ 
ing Skype as an effective means to transmit music, “there was just too much 
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that I couldn’t observe. How were the mics set up in the room? Was the mixer 
being attentive enough? Was the conductor being clear and transmitting the 
right gestures to achieve the desired results?” (ibid.) Like Joseph, the conduc¬ 
tor, Keil felt the distancing process of technological translation as a weakening 
of his agency as well. But his words also point to a desire, as a composer, not 
to leave the translation process between him and the musicians solely in the 
hands of the conductor. Having been a part of that direct communication pro¬ 
cess would have resulted in an increase of his agency in the recording process, 
and a subsequent reduction in Joseph’s. 

When asked about who was the producer in that setting, Keil stated that, “By 
strict definition, a producer is essentially a manager. Who was managing that ses¬ 
sion? I definitely wasn’t. For that particular session, 1 took on an advisory role 
more than anything else” (ibid.). 

Preliminary conclusions 

My preliminary conclusion is undoubtedly the recognition that what I had per¬ 
ceived as a unique recording scenario turned out to be a relatively common 
one for most of my informants. In a “normal” recording session, communica¬ 
tion, both verbal and musical, is established between the central activities (the 
music-making) and the peripheral activities (what goes on in the control room). 
Translation processes, both human and non-human, are present in these two sets 
of activities. In the control room (peripheral activities), the human translation 
nodes would be the ones involving communication (verbal and gestural) from 
there to the recording room (producers to musicians, sound engineers to musi¬ 
cians), as well as within the control room itself (producers to sound engineers 
and conversely). Non-human nodes of translation would be, as I have stated 
before, the ones played by recording technology generally speaking (head¬ 
phones, talk-back system), as well as the architectural features involved in a 
recording studio (walls, glass). These architectural features, being literally com¬ 
munication blockers, add an extra value to technology as an actor within the 
whole communication network. In the recording room (central), human nodes of 
translation are the opposite of the ones described in the control room (musicians 
to sound engineer, musicians to producer), the non-human ones being the same 
(recording technology, studio architectural design). 

In this particular recording session, which we can describe as not a “normal” 
one compared with the average, when Keil’s music was recorded, there was one 
central activity and two peripheral sets of activity separated in terms of space (one 
in Lisbon, the other in New York). This situation introduced a new non-human 
translation node— the Skype connection—which triggered other “translations,” 
both literal (from English to Portuguese and conversely, although this had hap¬ 
pened before during the recording of Simon’s music without any added problems) 
and functional (the way the messages coming from New York were, first, con¬ 
veyed from Antonio to Joseph and, afterwards, from Joseph to the musicians, each 
translation process according to each actor’s agenda). As Callon himself states, 
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“to translate is to displace” (1986, 18), and, following the aphorism traduttore- 
traditore, “from translation to treason there is only a short step” (ibid, 19). 

The communication process became, therefore, more complex, as well as the 
identification of “a producer.” 

Some of the roles undertaken by a producer, as defined in Mike Howlett’s 
article “The Producer as Nexus” (2012), are recognizable in this set: Antonio 
was both the project manager and the mediator—although there was no record 
company involved, he was responsible for the ultimate result of the recording 
session, which would lead to an expanded portfolio for his orchestra. The role 
of musical director was assumed by both composers—Simon and Keil (at least, 
as perceived by Lucas, the French horn player, and Monte, the sound engineer). 
The psychologist role in this session was divided between these two composers, 
as well as Antonio, and particularly the conductor Joseph. Joseph had to make 
the necessary adjustments to the information he received both from the composer 
and from Antonio, with the added complication that some of the musicians were 
using headphones and could therefore hear his conversations with the other “pro¬ 
ducers,” while some could not. Finally, Tiago, who was supposed to be the music 
producer, ended up deferring from his function due to the many voices involved. 
With this attitude—giving space to the other collaborators—he demonstrated one of 
the assets usually expected from a producer, which he has been for many years, sen¬ 
sibility. According to the interviewees (although not Keil, the American composer), 
the authority and evaluation expected from a producer was, therefore, primarily 
assumed by the two composers, as stated by the interviewees, with the disagreement 
of Keil, the American composer, who did not acknowledge himself as such. It is 
worth mentioning that, despite this fact acknowledged by the majority of the inter¬ 
viewees, the purpose of the session was to produce a showreel of film music, but the 
result was, to Keil, anything but that, as he could not use the music to synchronize to 
the film. From the ANT perspective, there were too many actors in the network con¬ 
ducting their personal translations, based on their own personal agendas of quality, 
expression, and professionalism, relegating the overriding agenda of “film music” 
to a secondary role. The managerial role of the producer (mentioned by Keil) was, 
in this respect, absent. 

The choice of this session as a case study was meant to launch questions 
regarding the role of the “virtual” producer in these increasingly common 
recording scenarios. Will these types of scenarios begin to replace the “normal” 
recording session, with all the actors present in the setting? Can there be such 
a thing as a “virtual producer”—a human agent physically separated from the 
session, but exercising his/her functions through communication technology? 

I believe the session would have been completely different if I were in the 
room. At least I would have been able to monitor the click track and would 
have noticed that the musicians were getting way off track. In this day and 
age of instant global communication, we easily forget the power of human 
proximity. Sometimes, there’s no substitution for just being there. 

(Keil, December 2013) 
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Having as part of my theoretical framework Mike Howlett’s article mentioned 
above (2012), I decided to ask him to comment on this particular session. Being a 
long-time producer, with more than 30 years of experience and a Grammy award, 
I was very interested in his perception of all the events above described. 

Comments from a non-virtual producer: Mike Howlett 

I gave Mike Howlett a thorough description of the events and, despite the obvious 
drawback of his physical absence from the recording session in question—in a 
way, similar to the one felt by some of its participants regarding the “virtuality” of 
the producer—Mike Howlett answered some of my questions. In an email inter¬ 
view conducted in June 2013, Howlett began by stating that “in any completed 
session a production is the outcome,” regardless of becoming a “good or bad pro¬ 
duction” (Mike Howlett, email interview conducted by the author, June 2013). The 
“virtual” aspect of this session highlighted the specific question of the producer’s 
role as a “deliverer” of a production (ibid.). 

As in any studio session, the decisions and choices about subjects such as 
microphone placements and performance values, among others, “will determine 
the nature of a given outcome” (ibid.). Quoting Simon Frith and Simon Zagorski- 
Thomas, editors of the book The Art of Record Production, “In the studio, 
technical decisions are aesthetic, aesthetic decisions are technical, and all such 
decisions are musical” (Frith and Zagorski-Thomas 2012, 3). 

However, Howlett sees the decision of the “appointed” producer Tiago “to step 
aside from this role in the interests of the project—an honorable course of action, 
and possibly a pragmatic choice,” (ibid.) as problematic. Things were compli¬ 
cated by the many “voices” that could be heard during the session and also the 
conductor’s refusal to use the click track (a suggestion made by Tiago). 

This absence of a specific producer reveals much detail about the process: 
without a designated producer the decisions and choices that determined 
much of the quality of the final product were made according to a some¬ 
what random process. In this instance power seems to go, first, to those 
with a greater investment in the composition, and then to the performers, 
as represented by the conductor, but also to the commercial interest, as 
represented by Antonio. He is the client in this instance, and, interestingly, 
able to say, on reflection, that he was satisfied with the outcome—that it 
had achieved his aims. 

(Ibid.) 

Following Howlett’s words, and in the light of what I mentioned about trans¬ 
lation in the first pages of this chapter, the structuring of power relations is 
associated with diversified interests (compositional, commercial, performative) 
represented by different actors in the setting. While, for Keil, his main inter¬ 
est (and apparently the session’s purpose) was the production of film music, to 
Antonio the “bigger picture” of selling the orchestra (and the recording studio, 
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which was also part of the joint venture) for future film score recordings seemed 
to exceed the previous purpose. For Joseph, on the other hand, the performance 
of the musicians he was conducting as well as his own power image as conductor 
seemed to guide his actions. 

As described in the previous sections, the relative importance of the physical 
presence of the producer in the studio is acknowledged differently by the partici¬ 
pants of the session. Monte, the engineer, undermined it, mentioning the use of 
the talkback system as a justification. The musicians were physically close to the 
conductor who, to some extent, represented the role of the producer, as stated by 
Lucas. But, according to Howlett, 

the ability to get out into the studio to discuss a specific detail, which is some¬ 
times necessary, is, of course, not available. The absence of this capacity to 
engage directly and spontaneously with the musicians was stated by Keil [the 
American composer] as a significant frustration. A viable alternative is to 
collaborate with fellow participants, as is seen here when the conductor inter¬ 
prets the composer’s changes and conveys them to the musicians. The pro¬ 
cess may be delayed somewhat, but the desired outcome is achieved, more 
or less. It is this “more or less” that needs further investigation: would the 
outcome have been closer to the composer’s intent had he been in the room? 
It would most likely have been different. 

(Ibid.) 

The presence of a consensual producer would have eventually managed to con¬ 
vince the conductor Joseph of the need to use the click-track. This attitude of 
mistrust towards Tiago (among other reasons, in my view, because of their dif¬ 
ferent musical backgrounds) would have only been overcome by an experienced 
producer—or the composer himself. 

As Joseph, the conductor, states, “I have to think twice before giving in to 
any suggestion coming from the booth.” The notion that to comply with an 
instruction “from the booth” constitutes “giving in” reveals much about his 
perception of the producer’s role. Had there been a producer physically in 
the room an alternative dynamic could have developed between these two 
personalities. A persuasive person could have convinced the conductor to 
use the click track, which would have had a material effect on the outcome. 

(Ibid.) 

Regarding the lack of visual contact mentioned by Keil during the Skype con¬ 
nection, a limited tool for remote recording sessions, as it “filters audio to opti¬ 
mize voice and dialogue and minimize musical content,” Howlett suggests using 
“Skype only for visual information and have a separate high quality communica¬ 
tion system for the audio” (ibid.). 

A further area of research to be developed from this study is, according to Mike 
Howlett, the process of distributed creativity. 
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Sawyer and DeZutter define the group creative process as “[o]ne that gener¬ 
ates a creative product, but one in which no single participant’s contribution 
determines the result” (2009); and also state that “We use the term distributed 
creativity to refer to situations where collaborating groups of individuals col¬ 
lectively generate a shared creative product.” 

(Howlett, interview June 2013) 

Howlett also mentions that “Sawyer’s earlier work on creative collaboration 
(2003) describes ‘group flow’ as a balance between ‘specific extrinsic goals’ and 
‘shared structures,’ with an excessively structured, predictable framework being 
too restrictive, and the lack of clear goals to be ‘chaotic and ineffective’” (168). 

Regarding the session considered in this chapter, Howlett says 

In the session considered here, the absence of a clearly designated and func¬ 
tional producer allowed precisely the conditions to attain a balance between 
excessive structures and chaos, but although the participants were able to 
step up and share the responsibilities where possible and defer where neces¬ 
sary, the result in the end satisfied the commercial aims of Antonio by pro¬ 
viding material for his orchestral portfolio, but not the creative aspirations 
of Kiel, the composer. 

(Ibid.) 

The need to establish “clear roles, especially that of the producer, prior to the 
session” (ibid.) is highlighted by Mike Howlett as advice learned from this case, 
one of many more to hopefully be covered by future ethnographic studies. 

Final conclusions 

Based on my personal experience as a session singer for almost 30 years and, in 
that capacity, having been present in many different recording sessions, I believe 
it is fair to say that a certain amount of creativity is distributed among the several 
actors in these scenarios. Even when there is an appointed producer, physically 
present in the studio, some personal input comes from the musicians, singers and, 
not least, sound engineers, resulting from their interpretation of the producer’s 
requests. Of course, this delivery is dependent on many factors, particularly the 
space allowed by the producer for the participants’ interventions and the will¬ 
ingness of the participants to intervene. When, as suggested by Howlett in the 
previous section, there is an absence of a designated producer, that distribution 
assumes a greater importance, as evidenced by Lucas when he stated that, “the 
biggest and most responsible producers are the musicians, because the natural 
product, which later on is filtered and improved with the help of technology, 
comes from them” (Lucas, interview 2013). 

As mentioned previously, this statement did not make as much sense to me as 
it does now, considering the whole session in retrospect: there was a creative pro¬ 
cess going on and he considered himself an integral part of it. The “presence” of 
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the “virtual” producer—although a contradiction in terms—exaggerates this issue. 
The physical absence of the producer/composer conditioned the process, strength¬ 
ening the dynamics inside the recording room and reinforcing the interaction 
between the participants physically present there. There was always a continuous 
tension regarding the composer’s judgment in New York—which, more than a 
city, works, in this situation, as a symbolic space of external credibility. There 
were consequences in the musical performance resulting from it, added to by the 
lack of visual contact with the composer who, for the same reason, felt his role 
reduced to an “advisory one” (Keil, interview 2013). 

It also seems evident, from the case study presented above, in considering the 
recording studio as a setting where creative groups frequently gather, that the dis¬ 
tributed creativity approach, being non-reductionist and non-individualistic, may 
constitute a powerful theoretical tool for recording studio ethnographies, in com¬ 
bination with ANT and Callon’s translation theory. In a scenario where several 
actors, human and non-human, establish dynamic networks of relationships where 
questions of power are involved, translation processes occur, leading the actors to 
rely on “various tactics, maneuvers, tricks, and discursive techniques to convince 
other actors to embrace a certain point of view” (Wasraas and Nielsen 2015, 15). 

What will the future of recording sessions be? I hope this chapter will contribute 
to further debates around this issue, drawing attention to a recording technological 
network that is increasingly more frequent these days. Keeping a managerial eye 
on the “big picture,” having more pre-production discussions with eventual partici¬ 
pants, establishing more defined ground rules for an overarching agenda, as well 
as taking a more detailed interest in the affordances granted by the shared network 
of technology (with the possibility of configuring it in more effective ways), may 
help in obtaining better results in future similar instances. Admitting a generational 
bias, I can easily agree with one of Keil’s comments: “In this day and age of instant 
global communication, we easily forget the power of human proximity. Sometimes, 
there’s no substitution for just being there” (Keil, interview 2013). However, bear¬ 
ing in mind the absence of a large recording budget, which is nowadays the most 
frequent scenario, one should try and make the most of the available resources. This 
case study, as well as the theoretical models used, will hopefully help this reflection. 
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8 The systems approach to creative 
practice 

The case of Supersonic 2003-2004 

Phillip McIntyre 


Background to the study 

Harvard University colleagues Beth Hennessey and Teresa Amabile, in their 
review of the body of literature on creativity—one that had quickly refuted 
romanticist and inspirationist approaches—called for a multidisciplinary 
systems-based perspective to aid in understanding this phenomenon (2010, 
569). Fortunately, a number of confluence models have been proposed. 
Csikszentmihalyi’s (1988, 1997, 1999) systems-based approach to creativity, 
complemented by Bourdieu’s (1977, 1993, 1996) systematizing of cultural 
production, has helped theorize and explain the practicalities of creative pro¬ 
duction. This systems model has been applied to songwriting (McIntyre 2008a) 
and studio production (McIntyre 2008b, 2012a) and a number of other cul¬ 
tural fields (McIntyre 2012b). Additionally, other popular music scholars have 
also produced works focused specifically at creativity (e.g., Peterson 1997; 
Toynbee 2000; Tschmuck 2006). This body of work provides, arguably, a solid 
research base for understanding what has been called the creative collective 
(Hennion 1990, 186). 

While it is not the only way to theorize group or collective creativity (e.g., 
Sawyer 2007, Paulus and Nijstad 2003), for Hennion “the team of professionals 
engaged in all aspects of a popular song’s production has replaced the individual 
creator who composed songs that others would then play, disseminate, defend 
or criticize” (1990, 186). While it appears Hennion suggests the collective has 
literally replaced the individual creator it may be wise to note here that it is the 
conception that has changed rather than the historical reality of the process. 
Nonetheless, the team, as it has historically done, shares out the various roles that 
the alleged single creator was previously thought to possess. As Hennion makes 
clear, the final product is really “the fruit of a continuous exchange of views 
between the various members of the team” (Hennion 1990, 186). 

It is recognized by a number of researchers that creativity—the bringing into 
being of novel and valued things (e.g., Sawyer 2011, Hennessey and Amabile 
2010)—occurs at the individual, group, institutional, and sociocultural level 
(Paulus and Nijstad 2003; Simonton 2003; Sawyer 2007). At one scale the collec¬ 
tive, the recording group or team, is itself a choice-making entity just as individuals 
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within the collective are also seen as choice-making entities. This conception rec¬ 
ognizes the notion of scalability within systems or, as Capra and Luisi put it, 
“networks within networks” (2014, 68). From this standpoint “a system in one 
perspective is a subsystem in another. But the system view always treats systems 
as integrated wholes of their subsidiary components” (Laszlo 1972, 14). In an 
effort to explain this multilayered interconnectedness Koestler (1975) coined the 
term “holon.” He used it to describe the idea that a system is both a part of some¬ 
thing and itself a whole system at exactly the same time. For Koestler, these parts 
and wholes, or holons, exist in a hierarchy of systems. This ordering of systems, 
one within the other, he termed a holarchy. From this we can say that at one scale 
we observe a set of individuals but at another scale the collective those individuals 
comprise is viewed as an active and complete entity. The collective whole is itself 
part of the larger whole system of the music industry, itself a part of the field of 
music, being a part of the culture, system within system. 

At the scale we are viewing these practices from the collective is a creative 
agent, a choice-making entity. It forms part of the system, along with a domain 
that is the structure of a musical and technical knowledge system and a social 
organization or field which enables the emergence of creative products from a 
recording environment. From this perspective agency is bound to, and forms 
part of, the structures of a system of creative production. Freedom to choose, 
make decisions, and produce cultural objects is grounded within those struc¬ 
tures. For example, Richard Peterson identifies a number of what he labels 
constraints which could also be readily identified as enablers that have an 
effect on the form and content of cultural production. He notes that “the nature 
and content of symbolic products are shaped by the social, legal and economic 
milieu in which they are created, edited, manufactured, marketed, purchased 
and evaluated” (1985, 46) in an increasingly complex network of influence that 
includes law, technology, industry structure, organization structure, market, 
and occupational careers (ibid., 64). Creative agents, choice-making entities at 
the individual, group, or institutional scale, have their decisions both facilitated 
and circumscribed, at one and the same time, by the structures they necessar¬ 
ily engage with. A single case of creative practice, bounded from the point of 
inception to the closure of the entire process of producing a record, serves to 
illustrate these points. 

The particular case under examination here formed part of the author’s research 
into popidar music songwriting. It is bounded at the outset by the motivation of 
Supersonic, a pop-rock band from Newcastle NSW in Australia, to conceptual¬ 
ize and produce an album of recordings in the context of their ongoing career. 
It is bounded at its conclusion by the final interaction of this recorded product 
with its intended audience in the field of popular music. The researcher, as par¬ 
ticipant observer, acted as manager, video-maker, record producer, and engineer 
during this period. Other sources of evidence include the recordings and videos 
produced, as well as business plans, emails, work sheets, promotional material 
press releases, media reports, and so on that were part of Supersonic’s ongoing 
creative activity. As such, this case documents and analyzes the creative project 
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from its inception in September 2003 to its planned conclusion in June 2004. 
Understanding the context of this case is vital. 

Conceptual context of the recording 

Supersonic were together for five years with Mark Wells on guitar and vocals, 
Alex McIntyre on bass guitar and vocals, Matt Plummer on guitar and vocals 
and Tim Russell on drums. They played to large audiences at venues across the 
East Coast of Australia, including many all-ages events, as well as appearing 
on bills at the Newcastle and Sydney Entertainment Centres. They supported 
bands like Motor Ace, Pacifier, Lo-Tel, the Screaming Jets, and the Whitlams. 
They sold out the first two pressings of their debut EP CD, had highly favorable 
press reviews, featured on television news stories, and appeared on programs 
such as Channel 9’s Cool Room show. They made personal appearances on 
various radio stations including a live performance and interview with Francis 
Leach on the nationally networked station Triple J. Supersonic’s songs were 
also played on community stations such as ZZZ in Brisbane, which was similar 
in format to college radio in the US. In their time together Supersonic acquired 
much symbolic capital by winning five band competitions including the pres¬ 
tigious National youthweek.com “RockIT” song competition. After winning 
Future Rock 2002, a national band competition run through the Hard Rock 
Cafe chain, the band entered Sony Music Studios in Sydney and had three 
releasable recordings made. Supersonic’s first two videos were aired on the 
ABCTV program “Rage” in December 2002 and their latest video was first 
shown in March of that same year. They were awarded Group of the Year at 
the ABC 1233 Newcastle Music Awards in 2002. With their song “When You 
Fall” on rotation on national broadcaster Triple J, Supersonic then set out to 
capitalize on their success, their accumulation of cultural, social, and symbolic 
capital, and began to finalize their first full-length album with an attendant 
video clip before undertaking a tour of South-Eastern Australia in March 2003 
through to Melbourne and back to Newcastle, with an East-Coast tour through 
to Queensland planned for mid-winter. 


Pre-production 

At this point Supersonic entered pre-production to record songs they hoped would 
push their collective career further. This phase of what was a multi-pronged pro¬ 
ject consisted of “in-depth planning and preparation in organizational, equipment 
and budgetary terms” (McIntyre 2012a, 156). In accord with the constraints and 
enablers identified by Richard Peterson (1982, 1985), finances had become para¬ 
mount for Supersonic as they were just breaking even at this stage of their career. 
To reiterate Peterson’s point from above, symbolic products are partly shaped by 
the “economic milieu in which they are created” (1985, 46) and Supersonic’s gig 
income during this period was balanced against agent’s fees, PA hire, transport 
costs, accommodation, promotional costs, phone bills, postage costs, bank fees, 
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and the minimal wages they needed to pay themselves in order to keep operat¬ 
ing. They were also paying for the costs of pre-production and were budgeting 
for the necessary design and artwork for the planned album as well as master¬ 
ing, manufacture, distribution, and promotion. This situation left a serious short 
fall in finances for the production of the album. They knew from their initial 
experiences with recording that costs would also include studio hire, tape costs, 
accommodation, per diems or meal allowances, transport, as well as photo shoot, 
bar code, graphic design, manufacture, and freight. Fortuitously three tracks for 
the album were paid for courtesy of their Future Rock 2002 competition win, 
which included producer Paul Begaud, noted for his work with Human Nature, 
and engineer Todd Deeley, who had worked with Midnight Oil, as well as record¬ 
ing time in Sony Studios in Darlinghurst, Sydney. Three tracks were also to be 
included from their debut EP CD produced and engineered by Mark Tinson. This 
EP had sold well in their local region. As George Davias from the Sound World 
record retail group stated, 

Supersonic are definitely one of the biggest selling local acts. They are 
always playing and promoting so they are selling a lot more than other 
local acts and when they do in-stores for us their sales are often more than 
current singles. 

(Supersonic 2003) 

This EP had not been aired to a national audience as yet but, as Keith Sawyer 
notes, “audiences influence musical creation indirectly all the time” (2011, 343). 
Realizing they had a market to satisfy, five further songs were recorded using the 
band’s in-house producer, engineer, and manager. This latter producer had a legal 
agreement with them whereby fees were waived in exchange for points which 
meant there was an initial cost-saving in place for the band. 

To finance the project the group, a self-funded D1Y unit, realized they had 
reached the limits of their ability to gather funds from live performances, which 
were being used at the time to underwrite the recording, video, and tour. In line 
with the idea that all art is reliant in some way on patronage (Williams 1981; 
McIntyre 2012b, 191-193), Supersonic needed the support of either a touring and 
recording grant, a record company or a committed group of financiers. Having lit¬ 
tle initial success with the first two they worked hard on the third. A business plan, 
put together by their manager, gave a detailed overview of their career with year- 
by-year highlights supported by a media file. The plan outlined their marketing 
objectives with a situation analysis of their strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, 
and threats as well as a target marketing strategy and marketing mix strategy. It 
detailed sales promotion, advertising, direct marketing, placement and distribu¬ 
tion plans, as well as a detailed cash flow budget across the period the touring, 
video production, and recording process involved. In a precursor to what was 
to become known as crowd funding, meetings with a large number of potential 
investors realized enough funds to allow Supersonic to proceed with their plans. 
Having put the conceptual, financial, organizational, song selection and rehearsal 
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processes, that is, the pre-production phase, behind them, they were now prepared 
to enter the production phase. 

Production 

Impromptu Studios in Supersonic’s home town of Newcastle NSW was used for 
the tracking and overdubbing of the five songs which would eventually form the 
core of the album. It was a studio they were familiar with having recorded there a 
number of times. Impromptu was equipped primarily with analog gear during this 
period but was transitioning into the digital world (McIntyre 2015). The producer 
of Supersonic’s recordings was himself equipped with a Tascam DA88 and he 
drew on his own social capital to borrow a further DA88 to sync to so as to afford 
them 16 tracks. The studio had an array of suitable microphones including Audio 
Technica, Rhodes, Sennheiser and Neumann models. The desk was a Behringer 
MX8000 24/8/2. The Premier drum kit was set up in the isolation booth and talk- 
back was initiated from the desk in the control room. In addition to the Yamaha 
grand piano from the studio, the band used their standard mix of Fender, Epiphone, 
and Ibanez guitars. As well as the Fender, Roland, Peavey, and Vox amps they 
used in the live situation, they also made extensive use of the Line 6 Pod amp simu¬ 
lator. This simulator replicated a variety of amplifiers and was used and publicized 
by one of their then favorite bands, Coldplay. It afforded Supersonic a palette of 
sounds not available from their normal guitar/amp combination. Noting that affor- 
dances could also be constraints, the technologies being used in this project gave 
Supersonic an awareness of the possibilities presented by the technologies while 
also drawing attention to their practical limitations (Flew 2005, 7). Given their 
live performance skills, their acquired cultural capital, all three guitar players in 
the band knew how to produce feedback from a guitar/amp combination and when 
confronted with the need to source these particular sounds for the intro to “Sucker 
Punch” they came up with a distributed decision quickly and collectively, eschew¬ 
ing the use of the Line 6 Pod on this occasion. 

In this case we can see that technology and its applications both constrained 
and facilitated different forms of social and creative interactions in the studio. 
This interaction between the physical objects, the possibilities they presented, 
and the systems of knowledge necessary to make use of them, indicates that their 
deployment in certain ways was bound to “the systems of knowledge and social 
meaning that accompany their development and use” (Flew 2005, 26). Supersonic 
were, by this stage, experienced musicians, having been in and out of recording 
studios and on the road for a number of years. They knew what to expect and how 
to be efficient and productive. They also were now very familiar with both the 
domain and field of record production. 

The domain is the symbol system that the person and others working in the area 
use. It is the culture, the conventions, the knowledge the person is immersed in 
(Csikszentmihalyi 1999, 316-321; McIntyre 2008a, 41^12). Bourdieu asserts that 
the possibility of action occurs within or is produced in a space of works. This space 
of works is the accumulated cultural work done to this time in a particular field. 
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According to Toynbee (2000), it includes techniques and codes of production. For 
Bourdieu, the “heritage accumulated by collective work presents itself to each agent 
as a space for possibles, that is as an ensemble of probable constraints which are 
the condition and the counterpart of a set of possible uses” (Bourdieu 1996, 235). 

Drawing on the space of works, the songs “Sucker Punch,” “Not My Kind,” 
“What You Mean To Me,” “Can’t Get Her Out of My Head,” and “Out Of Sight 
(Out Of Mind)” had been written separately by each of the three main songwrit¬ 
ers, Mark Wells, Alex McIntyre, and Matt Plummer, during the pre-production 
phase. Each had developed their abilities as songwriters at the same time as they 
had learned their instruments (Green 2002). There was also a writer’s agreement 
in place which credited 25% of the royalties to the full band, recognizing the musi¬ 
cians’ contribution to the eventual sale of the recorded songs. This agreement acted 
as a motivator for the collective, being an attempt on the manager’s part to avoid 
some of the acrimony usually associated with differential incomes within a band 
setting. As part of pre-production the arrangements of the songs had also been 
mainly worked out by the band during rehearsals and road-tested at various gigs 
before they entered the studio. At this time the band were listening to artists such 
as Supergrass, Radiohead, Oasis, You Am I, Blur, Powderfinger, and Coldplay, 
and, just as Fleetwood Mac’s “Albatross” formed the basis of the arrangement for 
The Beatles’ “Sun King,” so Radiohead’s “Fake Plastic Trees” formed the basis of 
the arrangement for Supersonic’s “What You Mean To Me.” The adherence to this 
particular arrangement was initially championed by Mark Wells whose enthusiastic 
approach, a hallmark of his stage performances, had a certain contagion within the 
group. He had started the band and it was he whose decisions were often favored. 
In this way Wells transmuted his obvious knowledge of Radiohead’s work, seen 
here as a privileged form of cultural capital which presented possibilities of action 
to the group, into a form of relative power that was used, in Gidden’s terms, to 
negotiate and persuade the others. Not that this was done negatively. This particular 
use of power within the group produced positive results as Foucault had argued it 
would (McIntyre 2008b). With these sorts of actions in play, the whole collective 
were adding their ideas to the arrangements drawn from a lifetime of listening to 
and engagement with the space of works which had become embedded in their 
songwriter’s and musician’s habitus. They had immersed themselves so deeply in 
popular songs that they had a practical sense or “feel” for what would work. 

It is the interplay between a field of works which presents possibilities of 
action to an individual who possesses the necessary habitus, partially com¬ 
posed of personal levels of social, cultural, symbolic and economic capi¬ 
tal that then inclines them to act and react within particular structured and 
dynamic spaces called fields. 

(McIntyre 2009, 161) 

Fields are arenas of social contestation where agents compete for position. For 
Csikszentmihalyi (1988, 330) fields are important because they influence decisions 
and make decisions themselves about what is to be included or excluded from the 
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domain. For Supersonic at this time there were members of the field who became 
crucial cultural intermediaries who could help pave the way for them. One example 
included the music journalist Jeff Apter who had been writing for Rolling Stone 
Australia. He had seen the band perform live and was convinced of their broad 
appeal. He was particularly enthusiastic about the song “Rock n Roll.'’ His opinion 
was critical to this song being chosen as the single. At the same time a music video 
director from Los Angeles, Keir McFarlane, was introduced to the band and offered 
to make a video of the song “Sucker Punch” while he was in Australia. McFarlane 
was a notable videomaker selected for the Cannes New Director Showcase and he 
had won an MTV Video Award for his work on Tom Petty’s “Mary Jane’s Last 
Dance.” He was obviously well connected, that is, he had a high degree of social 
capital, and he had identified that particular song from a demo that had come to 
him via the band’s management contacts. The social capital replete within this 
offer presented more possibilities to the manager/producer than the relationship 
they had already developed with a student video director from AFTRS, a film train¬ 
ing school in Sydney. While the Supersonic team had crucially important domain 
knowledge and skills and they knew the right people in the field, this didn’t mean 
they knew collectively how to fully leverage the possibilities the field had pre¬ 
sented to them. There were a number of factors that precluded the band from taking 
up the offer. In particular, this move would mean a change in which song would 
be put forward as the first single from the album. The writer of “Rock n’ Roll” 
was justifiably influential in encouraging the others to keep the focus on that song. 
Despite the interest from the very well connected McFarlane, the band felt in the 
end that they should honor their agreement with the video maker from AFTRS. 

This stage of creative production, where the songs were recorded and given the 
attention they needed, “conventionally includes tracking and overdubbing and can 
typically involve a number of people, songwriters, performing musicians, the engi¬ 
neer and the producer all giving their creative input” (McIntyre 2012a, 157). The 
team shared out “the various roles that the single creator once conjoined” (Hennion 
1990, 186). Between them the songwriters and musicians in Supersonic and their 
producer-engineer, a musician and songwriter himself with decades of experience, 
had significant musical know-how. They believed they had a sound knowledge of 
the market and they possessed the production skills and the necessary musical exe¬ 
cution to bring the work to fruition. Decisions were being made constantly in the 
studio with each person encouraging and supporting some decisions while others 
were not pursued fruitfully. In this way each of the operatives in the studio added 
their value judgments about the work to the collective effort as it progressed. It is 
here in the context of minute-by-minute, hour-by-hour decision-making that: 

skill and technique become valued not as abstract qualities but by reference 
to what must be done ... what fellow players can take for granted [and] as 
part of this collaborative work, musicians are expected to have a certain basic 
knowledge of their instrument and of technology—they need to be able to 
change a string, tune a drum, program a sampler. 


(Frith 1996, 53) 
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Levels of trust in one another’s skill, techniques, and decisions—knowing when to 
press a point and when to acquiesce—are crucial attributes the collective must pos¬ 
sess in order to get the work done. Levels of cultural, social, and symbolic capital are 
bought into play in this process. Answers to questions such as “Does a shuffle really 
work at that tempo?” “Is the floor tom tuned as well as it could be?” “Was that phrase 
in the chorus in tune?” “Where is track three—I can’t hear it in the monitor mix?” 
and many, many more, all require on-the-spot answers as each problem is solved: 

Musicians have to make a series of decisions—should I play this note, 
use this take, hire this musician, change the melody here ... shorten my 
solo, change the key; and these decisions rest on a constant process of 
evaluation—that’s the wrong chord, the wrong tempo, the wrong sound, 
the wrong mix—and a constant process of encouragement: that’s good, 
leave it! Such decisions are both individual, a reflection of one’s own talent 
(musical talent describes, among other things, the ability to make the right 
decisions about what’s good), and social. 

(Frith 1996, 52) 

Over a period of time in Impromptu Studios the recorded work began to emerge 
from what appeared to be a painstaking yet often joyful creative process as the 
collective matched challenge to skill and moved into and out of flow. This flow 
experience has been described as one where people “are highly focused on their 
work without noticing events happening outside” (Niu and Sternberg 2006, 32). 
The common characteristic of this optimal experience is one where an agent has: 

a sense that one’s skills are adequate to cope with the challenges at hand, in 
a goal directed, rule-bound action system that provides clear clues as to how 
well one is performing. Concentration is so intense that there is no atten¬ 
tion left over to think about anything irrelevant, or to worry about problems. 
Self-consciousness disappears, and the sense of time becomes distorted. An 
activity that produces such experiences is so gratifying that people are willing 
to do it for its own sake, with little concern for what they will get out of it. 

(Csikszentmihalyi 1991, 71) 

Ultimately, observation of this activity revealed that the collaborative creative 
process in the production phase drew on the collective wisdom of the group with 
decisions distributed actively across this collective of songwriters, musicians, 
producer-engineer, and management. Once the limits of affordable studio time 
had been reached and the group was happy with the tracking and overdubbing to 
this point it was time to move on to post-production. 

Post-production 

Since the band had worked before with Tod Deeley at Sony Studios the decision 
was taken to have him mix the full album. This piece of post-production entailed 
taking a disparate set of tapes and files from three separate sessions with three 
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separate producers and engineers and mixing the tracks to give them some form of 
cohesion and, at the same time, to bring out the excitement the band had captured 
while tracking. All the recorded material was transferred from the original 16-track 
reel-to-reel tape or Hi8 format to Protools and during mixdown this was routed 
back through the studio’s SSL 4048 E Series desk. It was monitored with a set of 
KRK and NS 10 studio monitors. Deeley set about creating a set of relationships 
in three-dimensional sonic space using his cultural capital; the musical, technical, 
commercial, and personal criteria he had acquired from his years of engineering 
experience. His judicious use of volume balancing, panning, and effects such as 
delay, reverb, equalization, and dynamic processors eventually had each compo¬ 
nent in the mix sitting comfortably within the audio spectrum. His creative input 
managed to satisfy the band and their executive producer. He also knew the mixes 
would be mastered by Don Bartley at Studio 301. Deeley, having worked with 
Bartley before, worked to the mastering requirements he knew Bartley would need. 

As McIntyre and Paton (2008) point out, Don Bartley is Australia’s foremost 
mastering engineer. In the process of developing his skills Bartley built up a large 
international client base and has accumulated over a long career a large amount 
of symbolic capital in the form of accolades and awards for his work. Along 
with his significant set of credits, Bartley was hired by EMI in 1982 to master 
an audiophile version of The Beatles’ Sgt Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band 
album. His mastering suite, at the time Supersonic hired him, was fitted with a 
locally modified EMI Abbey Road analog TG mastering console. In addition to 
the Sonic Solutions HD Workstation he coupled with Digidesign’s HD ProTools 
system and various spectrum analyzers, the mastering studio was fitted with pro¬ 
cessors from TC Electronics, Focusrite, Tubetech, Neumann, Neve, and others. 
At times he also routed audio through an Ampex ATR or Studer A820 analog 
2-track '/ 2 -inch tape machine as part of the signal path in order to add their par¬ 
ticular audio qualities to the final product. Bartley’s monitors included speakers 
from Duntech, Orpheus, and Dynaudio as well as JBL shelf-type speakers placed 
on the floor to simulate car speakers. These items of technology afforded him 
a set of tools for his experimentations in finding just the right combination of 
adjustments across all of the activities any mastering engineer must grasp. Like its 
visual correlate of color grading, audio mastering is “the stage of post-production 
where the overall final product is adjusted so that it is intelligible, in audio terms, 
across all playback systems” (McIntyre and Paton 2008, 67). It offers the “last 
chance to enhance sound or repair problems in an acoustically-designed room— 
an audio microscope” (Katz 2002, 11). The process includes track assembly and 
editing as well as equalization, various dynamics processing, level matching, and 
track coding. As Bob Katz argues, mastering is a major “creative step in the audio 
production process, the bridge between mixing and replication” (Katz 2002, 11) 
before the work is manufactured and delivered to a broader audience. 

Manufacture, promotion, and distribution 

The wider field of popular music, operating at a broader scale now, had an oppor¬ 
tunity to judge whether or not Supersonic’s creative efforts would form a minor 
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or major part of the domain of popular music in Australia. First, the CD had to 
be prepared and manifest as an actual creative object. With graphic design by 
Jayne Nelson and Supersonic, cover photography by Matt Plummer, and insert 
photography by Gerard Wilson, 3,000 CDs were printed at the end of February 
in 2004 by MAD CD manufacturers in Sydney. Of these, 2,500 CDs were made 
available to MGM’s warehouse for distribution to retail, with a further 500 CDs 
and 500 singles being kept in reserve for promotional and sales purposes. The 
promotional video of “Rock n’Roll” was completed and readied for airplay. The 
tour to coincide with the CD release was booked for April-May and carried out as 
planned with Mark Wells’ father acting as road manager producing a significant 
cost saving in wages. The response from live venues was good with regional ven¬ 
ues doing good business. The returns to the band from the venues, however, were 
expected by management to be low with the tour being primarily a promotional 
exercise. The distributor, MGM, who sent representatives to the Lansdowne Hotel 
show of the national tour, were impressed with the band and stated that they saw 
Supersonic as a long-term investment with independent bands relying heavily on 
building a live following and selling CDs from this base. During the campaign 
contact with record companies, both majors and independents, was undertaken by 
management to leverage the promotion of the release and tour. 

The media campaign booked to coincide with the tour and release eventu¬ 
ally cost $13,335 including the PR company fee, advertising costs, artwork, and 
photos. A cost saving occurred here as well since graphic design for the ads was 
completed in-house by guitarist Matt Plummer who was also studying design. 
The AMB “End of Campaign Report” regarded the promotional activity as suc¬ 
cessful with the band gaining significant press coverage and airplay on regional 
and community radio stations. AMB saw the campaign as a positive introduction 
for the band. A number of people in the media “loved the band.” However, the 
mainstream Austereo radio network consultant said the single “Rock n’ Roll” 
was a great track but “this sort of music is not indicative of where ‘radio is at’ 
at the moment.” Richard Kingsmill from Triple J liked the song but, unlike their 
prior release “When You Fall” which was placed on rotation on this national 
network, he said this song “isn’t breaking down barriers.” AMB indicated the 
press was, in general, positive with some great reviews, but with a few reviewers 
perplexed by their first contact with Supersonic. AMB had difficulty placing the 
video, apart from Rage on ABCTV, as Foxtel and Channel V were tightening up 
their playlists. Out of 80 clips shopped in the same week as Supersonic’s only 
three from that group received airtime. AMB indicated that the difficulty for 
Supersonic was that their profile was not high enough at this stage of their career 
as an independent band and major record companies tend to take precedence. 
Video programs also tend to stay closer to commercial radio in terms of pro¬ 
gramming. However, AMB saw the campaign as a good reaction for what they 
called “a first-time band.” 

Some discussion ensued in the weeks following the tour among the band as to 
the likelihood of releasing another single and mounting another tour to capitalize 
on the profile-raising exercise that had already been undertaken. A budget was 
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constructed to ascertain the feasibility of this exercise and AMB and MGM were 
consulted. They saw the next release and tour as a positive move in the process 
of bolstering Supersonic’s long-term career goals. That would entail mounting a 
similar creative project, but that, as they say, was another case. 

Conclusion 

The creation of a record does not occur in isolation from all other activities. It 
is a complex, multi-factorial, and interdependent systemic process, not simply 
the product of an isolated act from a singular individual. From the above we 
can see that, for the creative collective, understanding the aim of the project is 
critically important in the conceptual and preproduction phases of the project. 
In Supersonic’s case the group went into the studio and constructed their album 
with the intent of not only pleasing themselves and their audience but also to 
broaden that audience and produce an album that would satisfy both their aes¬ 
thetic aims and their imperative to maintain their livelihood as songwriters and 
musicians. What is important to reinforce here is that this creative practice was 
just as dependent on the team they collected around them as it was on themselves 
and the legal, technological, and socio-cultural context in which they operated. 
At the scale we have been talking about each member of the team formed a 
vital part of the collaborative group which allowed the recorded musical objects, 
the recorded songs, to emerge in the specific form that they did. This creative 
collective’s agency, their ability to make decisions as a group, rested with the 
pre-dispositions the structures of music at the time presented to them. During 
production they operated daily with the skills and techniques afforded them by 
the domain and space of works, that is, all the accumulated knowledge embed¬ 
ded in the culture of songs and recordings they had encountered. They also 
operated within and across the structures of the social organization they com¬ 
peted in, that is, the field of popular music. This field not only constrained their 
creative activity but also enabled it at exactly the same time. Post-production, 
mixing and mastering were just as critical to the creative process as was an 
awareness of how and to whom the record would be manufactured, distributed, 
and promoted. All of this has an effect on what we hear as an audience. With 
this in mind it can be claimed, finally, that systems of music production, like the 
one presented in this specific case study outlined in some detail above, result in 
emergent musical and creative objects. The creative collective engaged in mak¬ 
ing Supersonc’s album was a choice-making entity. In other words at this scale 
it possessed agency and thus forms an integral part of the system of creativity, 
along with the structures of a musical and technical knowledge system and a 
social organization or field, that enables the emergence of creative product from 
a recording studio environment. In this case we can claim that Supersonic’s 
recorded album is the emergent property of a creative system in action. As such, 
this conclusion, and the detail of the case study examined here, goes some way 
toward satisfying Hennessey and Amabile’s (2010) exhortation to understand 
creativity through a multidisciplinary lens and to see it primarily as systemic. 
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9 What is a jazz record anyway? 

Lennie Tristano and the use of extended 
studio techniques in jazz 

Marian Jago 


In 1956, jazz pianist Lennie Tristano released an eponymous LP on Atlantic 
Records that for the first time made use of overdubbing and the manipulation of 
tape speeds in a jazz context. The resulting tracks “Line Up,” “Requiem,” “Turkish 
Mambo,” and “East Thirty-Second Street” announced a watershed moment for 
the creative use of extended studio techniques in jazz, but also sparked an angry 
backlash from both critics and fans. Though Tristano had been experimenting 
with such techniques as early as 1951he had been able to avoid such a critical 
response to his techniques largely by evading the question. However, his more 
overt use of in-studio manipulation in 1956 ( Tristano ) prompted such controversy 
that Atlantic Records was moved to issue a disclaimer on Tristano’s follow-up 
record (The New Tristano, 1962), which promised that techniques such as multi¬ 
tracking, overdubbing, and tape-speed manipulation had not been applied. 

Though now generally celebrated as quite a singular achievement in jazz, the 
contemporary controversy that surrounded the album’s release raises several inter¬ 
esting questions about the function of recording and the nature of the recorded 
artifact in jazz. What exactly is a jazz recording anyway? What does it seek to 
capture, and what functional use does it fulfill for the jazz fan? 

Functional staging 

Dockwray and Moore (2010), through their examination of the “sound-box” in 
popular music, started me thinking about the ways in which jazz recordings were 
structured and mixed, and the reasons behind such decisions. Though I had listened 
to thousands of jazz records and had spent hundreds of hours in jazz clubs making 
decisions about which venues, albums, labels, and players were my favorites, and 
though mediation in/of pop and rock records was something I took for granted, I’d 
never considered recorded sound in such a way before with regard to jazz. 

The concept of the sound-box is informed by what Zagorski-Thomas has called 
functional use and functional staging ; an understanding that the manipulation of 
recorded sound is in large part directed by audience-led determinations of aes¬ 
thetic quality and authenticity (Zagorski-Thomas 2010). These concepts have not 
been much explored in the area of jazz studies, which is odd when you consider 
the extent to which jazz has always relied upon its recorded artifacts for pedagogy, 
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not to mention the widespread existence of fan and collector clubs which revolve 
almost exclusively around recorded, rather than live, jazz. 

So what is the functional use of a jazz record? What is it that the consumers of 
recorded jazz are seeking when they drop the needle or press play? What evidence 
might there be toward this? It is my assertion that, in a way which is distinct from 
rock/pop (and from classical recordings), the jazz recording has functioned for 
its audience not as a complimentary yet distinct sonic experience from concert 
going, but rather as a stand-in for concert going. The jazz record is held to be 
an artifact of a live event, and even if it were not recorded in a "live” setting 
complete with audience, but rather "live in-studio,” the general assumption has 
been that the musicians were subject to the same constraints—the same impro- 
visational demands—as they would have been in a club or concert setting. 2 The 
way in which the jazz record may function for its audience in this way is linked 
to notions of the “work concept” (Goehr 1992)—where the object of focus, or the 
“art work” in any particular tradition, is seen to be located. It is generally agreed 
that in the Western art music tradition the “work” is located in the composition; 
in much popidar music that it is in the recorded artifact/album, and in jazz that it 
rests with live performance itself (Auslander 2009, Barker & Taylor 2002, Kania 
2008). Therefore, any technique that masks, alters, or seems to interfere with the 
captured "liveness” of the jazz performance on recordings is often frowned upon. 3 

I base these assertions largely upon the ways in which jazz has historically dealt 
with issues of technological mediation in recording. Though numerous examples 
of this sort of technical mediation in jazz recording exist and may be touched on 
here, I have chosen to focus upon Lennie Tristano, whose groundbreaking 1951 
(“Ju-Ju,” “Pastime”), 1953 (Descent into the Maelstrom), and 1956 (“Turkish 
Mambo,” “Requiem,” “Line Up,” “East Thirty Second”) recordings made exten¬ 
sive use of multitracking, manipulation of tape speed, and overdubbing in ways 
which were considered highly controversial at the time, and which are in many 
ways still unorthodox for mainstream jazz recording. 

Zagorski-Thomas tells us that the staging of sounds on a record is functional 
if the reason for the manipulation of said sounds is tied to issues of audience 
reception—the extent to which the end use of the product by its consumers has 
influenced the methods of its recording (Zagorski-Thomas 2010). In order to 
be deemed “authentic,” functional aspects of staging must “be situated within 
the relevant musical community’s collective representation of creative authen¬ 
ticity” (Zagorski-Thomas 2010, 252). The extent to which something is or is 
not deemed authentic is, of course, a complex, culturally determined process 
which may vary from music scene to music scene, and which may exert enor¬ 
mous influence upon recordings within certain musical communities. As briefly 
touched on above, perceptions of authenticity in jazz recording are in large part 
linked to the maintenance of the illusion of “liveness” which foregrounds the 
improvisational event over recorded construction. 4 

Technological mediation, or what I shall refer to henceforth as “extended stu¬ 
dio techniques,” 5 had existed as an element in recording well before Tristano’s 
initial experiments in 1951. The first known instance of such extended studio 
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techniques is Sidney Bechet’s 1941 recordings of “The Sheik of Araby” and 
“Blues of Bechet” on which he recorded all of the instruments—clarinet, soprano, 
tenor, piano, bass, and drums—by himself, it was, I believe, the first overdubbing 
of this type, and drew the ire of the American Federation of Musicians Union, 
who saw Bechet’s accomplishment primarily as lost jobs for sidemen. Though 
groundbreaking, the technology at the time required the laying of sound on sound 
(likely utilizing acetate disc) rather than true multitracking, and, as a result, the 
sound quality of the layered tracks was quite poor. 6 For the purposes of my dis¬ 
cussion, it’s also worth noting that the sides were marketed explicitly as novelty 
items and sold under the heading Sidney Bechet’s One Man Band. 

Though Sidney Bechet was the first to have a commercial release using 
these techniques, guitarist Les Paul had been experimenting with multitrack¬ 
ing 7 since the 1930s, and released “Lover (When You’re Near Me),” which 
featured him playing on eight different guitar parts, in 1948. in 1950 he 
released “How High the Moon” with wife Mary Ford, a cut which also featured 
techniques such as close microphone placement, delay, and phasing in addition 
to overdubbing. These recordings, however, were also not positioned as jazz 
recordings, occupying instead the somewhat vaguely delineated space of “easy 
listening” or “popular” music of the day. 8 In 1957, jazz vocal group Lambert, 
Hendricks, and Ross made extensive use of multitracking on their album Sing 
a Song of Basie. Each of the vocalists contributed their parts separately and the 
tracks were constructed from these various recordings after the fact, but here 
the constructed whole sought to smooth over the technological intrusion; to 
make it sound, to the average listener, like a cohesive whole; something that 
could, conceivably, be managed “live.” 

1 should also briefly mention the 1957 album Miles Ahead with its now famous 
use of overdubs to splice together some of Davis’ solos, and the 1963 Bill Evans 
album Conversations with Myself, which I will return to later on. In the case of 
the Davis record I think it is important to again note that the use of such studio 
techniques was hidden from the audience rather than celebrated. The goal was 
to slip the craft of construction through as though it wasn’t there, rather than to 
highlight it as part of the creative process. You were not, in other words, supposed 
to peek behind the curtain in the same way that Bechet and Les Paul invited. The 
recording created the illusion of a seamless improvised jazz performance, and 
was offered to the audience as such in a way that was neither possible nor neces¬ 
sary with either the Bechet or Les Paul recordings. Lennie Tristano’s use of these 
techniques was altogether quite different. 

Lennie Tristano 

In 1951, Tristano recorded and released two sides—“Ju-Ju” and “Pastime”—on 
his own label Jazz Records, overdubbing an additional piano track onto what 
had been initially recorded as a piano trio with Peter Ind (bass) and Roy Haynes 
(drums). It’s unclear whether or not Tristano had assistance with this from Rudy 
Van Gelder, who is listed as the engineer for the session, but who might have only 
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recorded the original trio portion. Tristano was already in possession of his own 
home studio, and was adept in its use. 9 On “Ju-Ju,” Tristano superimposes melodic, 
running eighth-note lines over the original material laid down with the trio, engag¬ 
ing in moments of contrapuntal interplay. In the ensuing thicket of lines, Tristano 
works at times as a dual-voiced soloist, and at others sits more conventionally on 
top of the harmonic background provided by his alternate self. Taken at a slower 
tempo, “Pastime” is similarly structured with the two “Tristanos” interweaving 
lines and crossing hands on the piano frequently. 

Upon their release in 1952, the initial review in DownBeat missed the trick 
entirely, crediting instead what was perceived to be the application of unorthodox 
instrumental technique on Tristano’s part ( DownBeat , March 7, 1952, 15); Barry 
Ulanov, writing for Metronome, chose not to comment at all on the oddness 
of the recording and merely praised it ( Metronome , March 1952, 25-27); and 
only Nat Hentoff, writing for DownBeat some six months after the magazine’s 
original review of the material, offered a vague acknowledgment of the extended 
techniques by suggesting that while “Pastime” was not altogether successful, it 
did provide “an indication of what could be done” ( DownBeat , September 10, 
1952, 15) (Shim 2007). 

In 1953 Tristano continued his experiments in multitracking with the atonal 
“Descent into the Maelstrom,” a tune which in some ways anticipated the musical 
explorations of Cecil Taylor and other “free-jazz” players of the 1960s, and was 
only made possible through the use of multitrack techniques. The tune, which 
involved multiple, densely layered piano parts, was recorded in Tristano’s home 
studio and did not see commercial release until 1976. 

In February of 1956, Tristano made his first major release in four years— 
Tristano —for Atlantic Records, with whom, by some accounts, he had an 
agreement under which he would “be his own music director with complete 
freedom to put out anything on the label he like[d]” {DownBeat June 1, 1955). 
The album consisted of two parts; the first side, which showcased four tracks 
recorded in Tristano’s home studio and made use of extended studio techniques, 
and the second side, which showcased Tristano live at the Sing-Song room of the 
Confucius Restaurant in New York City with Lee Konitz, Gene Ramey, and Art 
Taylor. It’s side A, the studio tracks, that concerns us here. 

“Line Up” (track 1) and “East Thirty Second” 10 (track 4) involved the piano 
part being layered over a pre-recorded rhythm section consisting of Peter Ind 
and Jeff Morton. 11 It is widely believed 12 that Tristano slowed the rhythm sec¬ 
tion down to half-speed, improvised over it, and then returned the resulting 
track to regular speed, and that this accounts for the peculiar sound of the piano 
on these two cuts. 13 “Turkish Mambo” (track 3) was constructed out of four dif¬ 
ferent piano lines over a snare track, all in a different meter. Three of the lines 
are ostinati, and the fourth is the melodic line improvised over the top of the 
other three. 14 This track also manages, in its simultaneous use of two different 
blues-derived scales and no preexistent harmonic structure—no tune (standard) 
upon which Tristano was improvising—to break several other jazz norms of the 
time. “Requiem” (track 2) is a blues for Charlie Parker which Tristano recorded 
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upon receiving the news of Parker’s death. Sitting down at his piano, Tristano 
apparently turned on his tape machine and proceeded to play the blues for sev¬ 
eral hours, later piecing the finished track together from the tapes and adding in 
echo and tremolo effects. 

Tristano recorded all of these cuts in his own studio and acted as his own 
engineer and producer. In doing so he blurred the lines between composition and 
improvisation and, by acting on his own, raised—in light of the controversy these 
sides engendered—issues surrounding artistic autonomy and its impact upon 
acceptance and authenticity in the jazz community. 

Reception 

Contemporary reaction to the album was quite mixed. While critical reception 
was universally warm, jazz fans and musicians were more conflicted and, at 
times, quite hostile to Tristano’s musical experimentation. 

Both DownBeat and Metronome gave the record rave reviews, with DownBeat 
handing out five stars and commenting upon the “naked power” of “Requiem” 
and the “imaginative resourcefulness” of Tristano, whose “imagination ... works 
organically, for there is never the touch of patchwork in any Tristano perfor¬ 
mance” {DownBeat, April 18, 1956, 36-37). Metronome was explicit in preferring 
the manipulated tracks on the album, suggesting that, 

This record, the first by Lennie in too many years, might be subtitled Tristano 
Contrasts. It displays two different Lennies; a free swinging, fully improvis¬ 
ing Lennie recording in his own studio at East Thirty Second, and a some¬ 
what restrained Lennie recorded in the Sing Song Room of the Confucius 
Restaurant and West Fifty Second. 

{Metronome May 1956, 30-31) 

And that, despite the mediated nature of the tracks, the end residt was a 

constantly bubbling improvisation; improvisation at its best ... It’s all good 
jazz, very good jazz; the difference is a matter of excellence. The first four 
sides show what Lennie is capable of; extraordinary jazz. The rest are good 
jazz, but nothing extraordinary. 

{Metronome May 1956, 30-31) 

Despite the warm critical response, audience reaction to the record was decid¬ 
edly mixed, and indeed at times rather heated. In May 1956, two months after 
their initial review, the controversy was sufficient that DownBeat put Tristano on 
the cover of the magazine and dedicated several pages to an in-depth interview 
by Nat Hentoff which dealt, in large part, with the multi-taping controversy. The 
article itself is titled “Multi-taping Isn’t Phony: Tristano” and speaks of the way 
in which the album “detonated controversy,” and to the “small tempest” which 
brewed amongst jazz musicians and listeners as to the “honesty” of multi-taping 
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(DownBeat May 16, 1956, 11-12, 42) Conversations with Lee Konitz and Ted 
Brown have confirmed that the rhetoric surrounding the techniques applied by 
Tristano was at times quite intense. 15 

The Letters to the Editor section in the following month’s issue bear this out, 
with noted critic and pianist John Mehegan writing in to suggest that, 

The point is that Lennie no longer enjoys an avant-garde position in the art 
form ... Actually jazz has bypassed Lennie and is ranging far and wide with 
a healthy vigor which has nothing to do with quiz tunes and multiple tapes. 

(DownBeat June 13, 1956, 4) 

And conceptual artist George Brecht offering the opposite view that, 

Tristano’s ideas parallel surpassingly the idea of artists who are making 
advances in other highly abstract forms of art—painting, sculpture, serious 
music, and dance ... it is very likely that Tristano, of all jazz artists, rep¬ 
resents the most important thread of development in jazz, since his ideas 
in jazz have been shaped by our culture in the same direction as important 
independent artists in other fields. 

(DownBeat June 13, 1956, 4) 

The general gist of the controversy was that by doing things that couldn’t readily 
be replicated live (though Lennie later proved that some of them could be done 
live), 16 Tristano was somehow being dishonest, or had separated himself from 
something that was essential about jazz. 17 Interestingly, not once in the contem¬ 
porary sources are the sides by Sidney Bechet and Les Paul brought up either in 
defense or condemnation. Either collective memory at the time was rather short, or 
perhaps the musical ends to which Tristano put these techniques were considered 
sufficiently different to exclude their consideration. 

Lennie’s response 

In typical fashion, Tristano was both outspoken and unapologetic about his use 
of multitracking. Tristano continually stressed that he resorted to extended studio 
techniques in pursuit of a specific artistic vision which he had found unachiev¬ 
able through more standard modes of jazz expression. In speaking to Nat Hentoff 
he commented: 

If I do multi-tape, I don’t feel I’m a phony thereby. Take the Turkish Mambo. 
There is no other way I coidd do it so that I could get the rhythms to go 
together the way I feel them ... When 1 sit down to do something, 1 can hear 
and feel what I want. I don’t have the “stigma” of multi-track recording, there 
are some things I’d rather do myself because there are some things I want to 
do that others are not capable of doing with me. 

(DownBeat May 16, 1956, 11) 
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And that he would “continue to do anything that will produce on a record what I 
hear and feel” (DownBeat May 16, 1956, 11). 

Tristano also drew comparisons with other, readily embraced technological 
innovations, asking, 

Am 1 to be put down for adding a tape echo on the blues and adding a tremolo 
on the last chorus of that number? ... Or am I not to use the Telefunken mike 
[sic] and rely instead on a dirty old crystal mike [sic]? I’m sure other people 
have done a lot more multi-tracking than 1 have. 

(DownBeat May 16, 1956, 11) 


Why the issue? 

Though Zagorski-Thomas suggests that, “One of the ways in which exten¬ 
sive technological mediation can gain acceptance with an audience, is for that 
mediation to be perceived as part of the artists’ communal or individual creative 
practice” (Zagorski-Thomas 2010, 261), clearly this was not the case for Tristano 
despite his outspokenness about having had control over all aspects of the project. 
That Tristano had full creative and technological control over these recordings 
did little to ease the negative reception they received. The prioritization of live 
performance in jazz and on jazz recordings—the use of recording to document a 
live process of improvisation (perceived or actual) rather than to stand as an arti¬ 
fact alternative to live performance (much as in classical or rock recording) which 
might, as Tristano argued, enable different approaches to improvisation—here 
serves to limit the creative license afforded jazz artists in their use of the studio. 

Yuval Taylor, on the blog which complements his book Faking ft: The Quest 
for Authenticity in Popular Music (Barker & Taylor 2002), suggests that 

Classical music is a written art form; rock is (or has become) a recorded art 
form; jazz is a live art form. Of course, this is essentialist thinking, but 1 do 
think it gets to the heart of the music. The major appeal of classical music lies 
in harmony, in the play of resolutions and dissonances. The major appeal of 
rock music, at least after 1965, lies in the manipulation of electronic sound. 
And the major appeal of jazz will always lie in improvisation, which really 
has very little to do with the recording process. Improvisation is done on the 
spur of the moment, live. 

(fakingit.typepad.com 2013) 


Taylor goes on to suggest that, 

In rock recording, the aim certainly is to get the best final result. But in jazz, 
it’s to capture an ephemeral interaction between a group of players. That 
interaction gives the live jazz recording a spark of something that no over¬ 
dubbed performance can capture. 


(fakingit.typepad.com 2013) 
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Similarly, Andrew Kama has argued for the notion that the ontology of Western 
classical music can be defined by its relationship to the score, rock/pop by its 
focus upon the recording, and jazz by its reification of the performance. In each of 
these styles the work of art takes a different form as defined (at least in part) by the 
“primary focus of critical attention in a given artistic tradition” and, I would add, 
by the reception and understanding of the work by its audience (Kania 2008, 5). 

I’ve already suggested that jazz records function for their audiences as “live” 
recordings, and are meant to be mimetic of the jazz club experience—the idealized, 
if not the normative venue for jazz appreciation. In such settings jazz is ruled by 
the solo, by individual expression, and by group interplay and dynamics demon¬ 
strated over song forms which typically follow some form of head—solos—head 
structure. Tristano, through his use of studio effects to produce multiple lines, 
multiple time signatures, and multiple tonalities, often over unfamiliar or unde¬ 
termined harmonic frameworks and all without real-time interaction with fellow 
musicians, may have simply broken too many conventions at once. 

Tristano’s recordings also raise interesting questions about improvisation, a 
concern that was at the heart of Tristano’s musical practice and pedagogy (Shim 
2007; Hamilton 2007; Jago 2011, 2015a, 2015b). What does it mean for a jazz 
record to be improvised? Lennie’s stated intent was to use technology as a means 
through which to improvise in a way he was not able to do “live,” where he was 
inhibited in his artistic conception by club conditions and the difficulties of trying 
to mesh with other minds. In many ways, these concerns echo those of Bill Evans, 
who addressed them in the liner notes for 1963’s Conversations with Myself, an 
album that owes a debt to the pioneering efforts of Tristano. 18 

I remember that in recording the selections, as I listened to the first track 
while playing the second, and the first two while playing the third, the pro¬ 
cess involved was an artificial duplication of simultaneous performance in 
that each track represented a musical mind responding to another musical 
mind or minds ... so I feel that the music here has more the quality of a “trio” 
than a solo effort ... Another condition to be considered is the fact that I 
know my musical techniques more thoroughly than any other person, so that, 
it seems to me, I am equipped to respond to my previous musical statements 
with the most accuracy and clarity. 

(Evans 1963) 


Conclusion 

Tristano was then, it seems, quite ahead of his time, and his concerns for impro- 
visational experimentation perhaps curiously at odds with normative expectations 
for jazz performance and recording. So significant was the furore over Tristano’s 
experimentation that his follow-up album, 1962’s The New Tristano, bore a dis¬ 
claimer which assured listeners that none of the music had been constructed using 
overdubs; and while Bill Evans won his first Grammy Award for Conversations 
With Myself ( 1963), there have been only very limited examples of continuing 
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experimentation in this vein. Jazz that strays from mainstream expectations of 
what a jazz recording is meant to sound like or represent via its constructive pro¬ 
cess has historically occupied a liminal territory between jazz and what might 
best be considered “jazz-inflected” styles of music. Contemporary artists such as 
Robert Glasper, Kamasi Washington, Zara McFarlane, Moses Boyd and others 
might be seen as currently occupying such a contested genre space. 19 Meanwhile, 
mainstream jazz artists such as Brad Mehldau and Joshua Redman 20 continue to 
proclaim in their liner notes that their music has been recorded live, without tech¬ 
nological mediation—that it is still “real” jazz. In a PBS interview concerning his 
album Highway Rider (2010), Mehldau made sure to note, 

There’s a lot of pop records, even really cool pop records, that 1 like that nev¬ 
ertheless the orchestra was added on later. And right away that’s a big thing 
that I was able to avoid just in practical terms by recording everyone at the 
same time and not overdubbing the orchestra ... What 1 like about this record 
is that you can listen to it and you can get the feeling of a bunch of people in 
a big room playing and the space and the molecules flying around in the air. 

(pbs.org 2013) 

In this one short quote, Mehldau hits all the hot buttons—jazz is not pop, even 
good pop; this hasn’t been overdubbed; and the energy of that interaction is what 
makes this, and makes all jazz, special. Liveness in jazz is still the most significant 
hallmark of authenticity and the end to which performance practice is therefore 
necessarily aimed (Sanden 2009, 7). 

Despite developments in approaches to creative jazz expression since Tristano’s 
time (expansion of repertoire and common instrumentation, the mainstreaming of 
“free jazz” modalities, use of electronics and computers in improvisational set¬ 
tings, etc.), in many ways the role performed by the recorded artefact in jazz, and 
the requirement, in most cases, that the recording adhere to the same constraints 
and improvisational processes as live performance, can still be seen to place per¬ 
haps surprising limits on the bounds of creative practice within, and by the jazz 
community. Further consideration of the affective place occupied by recording 
and recording processes in jazz may well suggest interesting consequences for 
notions of genre within the idiom. 


Notes 

1 In 1951 Tristano recorded “Ju Ju” and “Pastime” on his own Jazz Records label. For 
more on this see p. 154. 

2 See Andrew Kania (2008) on the nature of the “work” in music where he posits that the 
work concept in classical music is centered upon the score, in pop/rock on the record¬ 
ing, and in jazz upon the perfonnance. 

3 It is perhaps worth noting here that audiences and communities for various sorts of 
musical expression (styles/genres) are not homogeneous or unanimous in the holding 
of such views (indeed Tristano had vocal supports as well as detractors), but that there 
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can be observed general tendencies in attitude toward the location of the “work” and to 
the development of idiomatic expectations for perfonnance and recording linked to it 
(and to other aspects of community/culture). 

4 And, it might be added, is predicated on particular notions/definitions of improvisation. 

5 I am a saxophone player, and it is common to refer to techniques which enable you to 
play beyond the keyed range of the instrument (altissimo), or to play multiple notes 
at a time (multi-phonics), or any other musical device which extends beyond or devi¬ 
ates from the conventional keyed limits of the instrument, as “extended” techniques. 
Such techniques are not necessarily difficult, and are in fact quite common, but they 
do require more from the player than simply pressing down a key and blowing into the 
mouthpiece. With the convention in jazz recording (in perception, if not in fact) for 
“live” recordings—straight from the floor with little or no editing, overdubbing, etc.— 
it seemed natural to consider any studio technique that went beyond simply capturing 
live sound to be an “extended” technique. 

6 As true multitrack technology was not available until the mid-1950s, these early 
attempts very likely relied upon the simple layering of sound on sound. While later 
experiments of this sort used successive passes on the same piece of tape, Bechet 
would likely have been using acetate discs. True multitrack recording (as opposed 
to stereo recording) was not developed until the early 1950s, brought initially to the 
commercial marketplace by the Ampex company with the Sel-Sync in 1955. For 
years, multitrack recording machines remained exorbitantly expensive, and were 
more or less exclusively the domain of professional recording studios. Guitarist Les 
Paul reportedly spent some $10,000 US dollars on the first Ampex 8-track recorder 
in the late 1950s, an enormous expense when one stops to consider that the average 
American household income in 1957 was just over $3,500. It was not until the late 
1970s/early 1980s that TASCAM brought multitrack-recording technology to the 
consumer marketplace. 

7 While at this stage Les Paul was also simply layering sound on sound (utilizing tape) 
and not truly multitracking, his experiments in this area were key to Ampex’s develop¬ 
ment of the Sel-Sync. 

8 For more on easy listening as a contested genre space see Keir Keightly (2008), ‘Music 
for Middlebrows: Defining the Easy Listening Era’ in American Music, 26 (3): 309-335. 

9 Indeed the first studio session undertaken by Charles Mingus ’ Debut Records label occurred 
on April 12, 1952 at Tristano’s Manhattan studio, and listed Tristano as the recording engi¬ 
neer. Available at: www.jazzdisco.org/debut-records/discography-1948-1965/#520412 
and Shim (2007, 83). 

10 Not to be confused with the tune “317 E. 32nd Street” which is an entirely different 
composition. 

11 Morton and Ind had recorded the rhythm section tracks for Tristano to practice with. 
This type of practicing, though unconventional at the time, has now become a stan¬ 
dard method for music students around the world, using such products as the Jamey 
Abersold play-along records, Music Minus One, Hal Leonard play-along records, Band 
in a Box, and Garage Band. 

12 Tristano never made definitive statements on the issue either way, preferring to steer 
the discussion to the artistic merits of the work and away from the technical aspects 
of its creation. See Shim (2007, 91-92) for recollections from Lee Konitz and Ted 
Brown, his 1956 interview with Nat Hcntoff which leads with the Hentoff assertion 
that “some suspected that in two of the numbers, the piano tape had ... been speeded 
up” (DownBeat May 16, 1956, 11), DownBeaf s five-star review of the album which 
notes “he superimposed his piano over a previous tape of bassist Peter Ind and drum¬ 
mer Jeff Morton after he adjusted to his satisfaction what they had done” (DownBeat 
April 18, 1956, 37), and Barry Ulanov’s liner notes for the album where he writes “a 
trial balance of tempo and time and personality differences which accounts for the 
jockeying of tapes and changings of speeds.” 
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13 See Shim (2007, 91), and most casual conversations on this topic that I have encoun¬ 
tered for years. I suspect that the idea that this was the case started with a letter to 
DownBeat written by pianist, critic, and educator John Meghan following the release 
of the album in which he states: “There is plenty of tampering here, but it is not with 
the tapes containing the rhythmic accompaniment—they are normal. The tampering 
has occurred on the piano tapes; they have been increased, I would say, some 200 
vibrations a second” ( DownBeat , June 13, 1956, 2). This would suggest that Tristano 
played his line down in the bass end of the piano keyboard, a situation which would 
seem to be confirmed by Tristano’s own (rare) statement on the affair where he com¬ 
mented that “the section of the piano I was playing on [for ‘Line Up’] is [otherwise/ 
usually] too similar to the bass sound” to provide the sort of sonic balance he was seek¬ 
ing (DownBeat May 16, 1956, 11). The slightly peculiar piano sound on this recording 
does indeed get Tristano’s line out of the sonic territory occupied by Ind’s bass playing. 

14 On a good set of speakers or headphones you can actually hear Tristano sing his impro¬ 
visation as he goes—not unintelligible vocals such as those employed by Keith Jarrett, 
or predictive singing as Glenn Gould can be heard to do at times, but actually note for 
note as he improvises his line. This is noteworthy as such an exercise formed part of 
his improvisational pedagogy. 

15 In-person discussions I’ve had with both Lee Konitz and Ted Brown over the past sev¬ 
eral years, as well as with students that studied with both Konitz and Tristano during 
the 1950s and 1960s. 

16 See Tristano’s continued experimentation with poly-rhythms on The New Tristano, and 
The Copenhagen Concert from 1965 which is now available on DVD as well as CD. 

17 These experiments have not, to the best of my knowledge, been repeated in the “straight 
ahead” arena of jazz, with most similar experimentation coming from areas of jazz sub¬ 
classified as fusion, jazz rock, smooth, and so on. To this day the controversy lingers, 
and Ethan Iverson’s blog Do The Math features an extended entry on this issue. In large 
part he leaps to Tristano’s defense, but it is telling that he still feels the need to do so. 

18 Though coming at these knotty issues of liveness and mediation in the recording of 
musical performance from the world of Western art music, which bears its own dif¬ 
ferentiated systems of expectation, understanding, and acceptance around performance 
practice, pianist Glenn Gould’s abandonment of live performance in favor of studio 
recording in many ways echoes Tristano’s attitude toward the studio. For Gould, the 
recording studio “offered him the greatest opportunity to construct performances that 
reflected his best ideas” (Sanden 2009, 9). 

19 My thanks to Gabriel Solis for offering this descriptor in conversation at a conference 
some years ago. 

20 In describing his own outing with strings on the 2013 release Walking Shadows, sax¬ 
ophonist Joshua Redman remarked that, “we wanted [the orchestra] to feel like an 
essential element of the tracks on which it performs and sound as if it were genuinely 
a part of the improvisation and conversation ... it was so important for us to record 
everything live, with the strings at the same time, as opposed to recording them in a 
session as an overdub, which might have been technically and logistically a lot easier. 
But musically, I think that would have made everything feel less natural and inte¬ 
grated” (joshuaredman.com). 
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10 Sound engineering in the recording 
studio as creative practice 

Paul Thompson and Phillip McIntyre 


Introduction 

Sound engineering has historically been viewed as a technical rather than a 
creative endeavor (Kealy 1979), particularly within the commercial recording 
industry where the sound engineer, the record producer, and the musician have 
an identifiable history of delineated unionized roles associated with the field 
of record production (ibid.). Recording musicians have long been considered 
creative entities in the process of making records and, more recently, record 
producers have been identified as having a creative influence over a recording. 
However, sound engineers are rarely considered to be involved in the artistic 
or creative aspects of record making and are commonly viewed as mere techni¬ 
cians. This idea has its foundation in the belief that art and craft are somehow 
different because art relies on a mystical connection with a muse and craft is 
seen to be dependent on overt technical skills. Robin G. Collingwood (1963), for 
example, insisted on a strict differentiation between art and craft. He proposed 
that craftspeople systematically planned out what they would do and imple¬ 
mented this plan in a procedural way, which was the antithesis of what artists do. 
This view considers art to be the pure expression of emotion that is only accom¬ 
plished through the creation of the work (Bailin 1988). However, this view also: 
“has something in common with the divine inspiration view” (90) which, as the 
research literature tells us, is a problematic conception of creativity. These views 
on the distinctions between art and craft, and consequently what is considered to 
be creative, continue to persist within the recording industry even though it has 
been acknowledged that engineering requires a degree of artistry (Zak 2001). 
Consequently, the engineer continues to be thought of as a mere technician. The 
following chapter begins with a review of current literature on creativity, then 
contextualizes the elements of the creative system so they apply to engineering 
in the recording studio, and the chapter concludes by presenting examples of the 
creative practices of engineering in the recording studio. 

Creativity and creative practice 

After many decades of critical enquiry, debate, contestation, and innumer¬ 
able empirical studies from disciplines such as psychology (Kaufman and 
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Sternberg 2010; Sawyer 2006, 2012), sociology (Zolberg 1990; Alexander 
2003), communication and media (Negus and Pickering 2004; McIntyre 
2012), and literary theory (Pope 2005), creativity researchers have dismissed 
the romantic and inspirationalist conceptions of creativity (in which a muse 
inspires the artist) as myths (Boden 2004). There is also growing evidence to 
suggest that creativity occurs through the convergence of multiple elements 
(Amabile 1983, 1996; Dacey and Lennon 1998; Sternberg and Lubart 1991; 
Becker 1982; Bourdieu 1993, 1996; Csikszentmihalyi 1988, 1997, 1999; 
Sawyer 2006, 2012). Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi in particular argues that crea¬ 
tivity occurs through the interaction of three necessary, but not individually 
sufficient, factors operating within a system of creativity. He asserts that: 

What we call creative is never the result of individual action alone; it is the 
product of three main shaping forces: a set of social institutions, or field, that 
selects from the variations produced by the individual those that are worth pre¬ 
serving; a stable cultural domain that will preserve and transmit the selected 
new ideas or forms to the following generations; and finally the individual, 
who brings about some change in the domain, a change that the field will 
consider to be creative. 

(1988, 325) 

A domain contains the conventions, rules, and ideas a creative agent must 
access in order to make creative variations. This body of knowledge: “existed 
long before the creative person arrived on the scene. It had been stored in the 
symbol system of the culture, in the customary practices, the languages and 
the specific notation of the ‘domain’” (1988, 325-339). The field is the social 
organization that “includes all those who can affect the structure of a domain” 
(Csikszentmihalyi 1988, 330). To be able to operate within the creative system 
“one must internalize the rules of the domain and the opinions of the field, so 
that one can choose the most promising idea to work on, and do so in a way that 
will be acceptable to one’s peers” (Csikszentmihalyi 1999, 332). For an idea 
or product to be creative it must therefore use the domain to create something 
with an element of originality, it must be valued by the social organization that 
understands and uses the domain, and it must be included into the domain. In 
other words, it must be: “original, valued and implemented” (Csikszentmihalyi 
and Wolfe 2000, 81). 

This perspective appears to exclude creative ideas or products that do not alter 
the domain in some way or leave a trace in the cultural matrix. The creative sys¬ 
tem therefore appears to discount smaller acts of everyday creativity and creative 
practices that are not accepted into the domain. This creates a misleading distinc¬ 
tion between the type of creativity that alters the content of a domain, and the 
type of creativity that does not. Employing a systems approach to the study of 
creative practices that are not implemented into the domain therefore appears to 
be problematic. The apparent grandiose scale of the model presents a further issue 
in that it appears not to apply to the individual’s generation of creative ideas, or 
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their internal evaluative processes, as the interaction between the system’s main 
elements is not immediately evident. 

Recent revisions to the systems model, however, have begun to illustrate how 
the creative system can be applied to both the collaborative context of the record¬ 
ing studio and from a perspective that includes everyday creativity (Boden 2004; 
Kerrigan 2013). Susan Kerrigan’s revised model of creativity (2013) demonstrates 
how the creative system’s framework can be applied to a specific creative context, 
such as sound engineering, by re-contextualizing each of the generic elements of 
the creative system (Kerrigan 2013). Furthermore, the “individual” has also been 
replaced with “agent,” which allows the systems model to accommodate crea¬ 
tive groups as well as individuals. Finally, the term “creative practices” has been 
substituted for the original term “produces novelty” (2013, 114) (Figure 10.1). 
These revisions still endorse the useful definition that creativity is: “an idea or 
product that is original, valued and implemented” (Csikszentmihalyi and Wolfe, 
2000, 81), and further allows the study of creativity to extend to creative ideas or 
products that don’t (or may not yet) alter the content of the domain because they 
are the product of the creative system in action. 

Emphasizing that creativity is the result of a system in action is: “a powerful 
corrective to notions of creativity focused exclusively on creators or on creative 
products” (Pope 2005, 69). This corrective concentrates on the complementarity 
of the component parts of the creative system that act in a non-linear way, that is, 



Figure 10.1 Revised systems model of creativity incorporating creative practice 
(adapted from Kerrigan 2013, 114). 
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one thing does not cause the other to exist. Instead, creativity emerges from the 
interaction of the components that constitute the system in action (McIntyre 2013, 
84-97). Kerrigan’s revised model also allows practices such as sound engineer¬ 
ing to be considered creative if they involve the interaction between the system’s 
components. The following chapter uses Kerrigan’s revised model as a framework 
to explore the creative practices of sound engineering. A case study approach (Yin 
1993) involving various sound engineers is used to explore their creative practices 
at different stages of the record production process and the chapter begins by first 
contextualizing the two other elements in the sound engineer’s creative system: 
the domain and field. 

The engineer’s domain 

The sound engineer’s main role typically involves acting as a liaison between 
the musicians, the record producer, and the recording equipment, enabling them 
to capture and manipulate sound just as a cameraperson captures and manipu¬ 
lates light (Emerick 1983, 256). In order to fulfill their role, the sound engineer 
must first interact with the related body of knowledge and symbol system that 
Csikszentmihalyi (1988) refers to as the domain. The domain contains the con¬ 
ventions, rules, and ideas of sound engineering and, as such, contains musical, 
technical, and cultural components. Sound engineers must come to understand, 
at least to some degree, the physics and psychophysics of sound and how sound 
behaves in an environment such as the recording studio (Porcello 2004), learn¬ 
ing the factors of room dimension and shape, absorption, reflection, diffraction, 
sound isolation, and reverberation and echo, in order to capture audio sound 
engineers require an understanding of the properties of microphones includ¬ 
ing transduction, impedance, polar response patterns, and how these contribute 
tonally to recorded sound, why directionality is important, what sound pressure 
level is in relation to microphones, as well as what signal to noise ratios are, 
the proximity effect, and, of course, the various manufacturers and types of 
microphones produced. 

Added to this are the essential understandings they need of the care of cable, 
shock mounts and stands, and the connectors (XLR, cannon, jack, etc.) they will 
use in capturing sound. This knowledge is coupled with a working familiarity 
with mixing desks of all types. These include analog in-line production consoles 
and fully automated digital varieties, as well as dedicated recording software such 
as Protools, Cubase, Logic, and many others. Despite the move to digital sound, 
engineers must still be familiar with analog tape recording and open reel tape 
recorders as well as the digital systems that have progressively replaced them. 
Signal processing is also critical and an understanding is required of the frequency 
spectrum and how this relates to frequency signal processors, such as graphic 
and parametric equalizers, time-based signal processors, such as plate, spring 
or acoustic chamber reverberation units, as well as various delays, dangers and 
phasers, and amplitude or dynamics signal processors such as compressors, limit¬ 
ers, de-essers, expanders, and noise-gates. 
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Monitoring is also a critical form of knowledge an engineer must access and 
understand. The speakers one listens to audio with must be understood in terms 
of sensitivity, frequency response, type of amplification, the selection of cross¬ 
over points, harmonic and transient distortion and output level capabilities. 
Sound engineers must also have a working knowledge of the sonic character¬ 
istics of various monophonic, polyphonic, and percussion-based instruments 
as well as various forms of instrument amplification. Sound engineers must 
further appreciate the broad continuum of their role in which they are: “charged 
with objectifying the musical ideas and performances of other members of the 
recording team and fashioning technically sound solutions to aesthetic prob¬ 
lems” (Zak 2001, 171-172). 

The sound engineer should also know how to provide a suitable working 
atmosphere for others in the recording studio by keeping technical concerns: 
“from impeding the creative flow” (ibid., 166). In doing so, engineers must 
understand interpersonal communication in a studio setting to help deploy their 
domain knowledge with tact and diplomacy alongside those they are working 
with. Contained in the domain of sound engineering are numerous overlapping 
and interrelated sub-domains that relate to different musical styles. These sub- 
domains dictate the use of particular technologies or the employment of particular 
techniques. For example, the sub-domain of engineering for classical music con¬ 
tains different elements to that of engineering for metal or hip-hop music. These 
include related, but different, symbol systems, knowledge, cultures, and traditions. 
Sound engineers are therefore often also required to develop their knowledge of 
musical styles such as hip-hop, metal, rock, or classical music. Developing an 
expansive knowledge of musical styles helps to inform the engineer of the expec¬ 
tations of a recording project, as Ken Scott explains: 

each project I go into I think of slightly differently because musically it’s 
always different. The basic set up 1 use is always the same but it all comes 
down to the individual songs that determine how I go from there. 

(Scott and Owsinski 2012, 155) 

In order to become sound engineers, however, these creative agents must acquire 
this body of knowledge, at least to some degree, through a process of immersion within 
it. The following section explores the ways in which the domain can be acquired. 

Domain acquisition of sound engineering 

The sound engineer must learn the rules, conventions, and symbol system of 
sound engineering through a process of domain acquisition. Educational pro¬ 
grams relating to sound engineering are a relatively new occurrence and the 
domain of engineering has typically been acquired through either an informal 
apprenticeship system or a less formal, less-structured process of immersion 
termed “enculturation.” Susan Horning explored the more traditional process of 
domain acquisition within the practice of sound engineering when she identified 
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the development of an individual’s engineering knowledge through apprentice¬ 
ship (Horning 2004). For example, sound engineers such as Geoff Emerick, Ken 
Scott, and Alan Parsons all acquired the domain of sound engineering through a 
traditional apprenticeship at EMI’s Abbey Road studios in London. Rather than 
starting in the studio on a recording session however, Ken Scott began in the tape 
library because: “it was the best point from which to learn all about the studio 
and how it runs.” By delivering tapes from the library to different parts of Abbey 
Road’s recording complex Scott noted that he learned about tape formats, such 
as mono and stereo, session notations, and some of the workings of a recording 
studio (Scott and Owsinski 2012, 9). After four months in the tape library Scott 
was promoted to assistant engineer in which aspects of sound engineering were 
learned by observing: “it was like that all along the line at EMI: learning by watch¬ 
ing, and learning even more by your inevitable mistakes” (15). Sound engineer 
Phill Brown noted that at the start of his domain acquisition: “I discovered that 
there was an informal system of apprenticeship in the recording industry. I was 
expected to learn by watching and listening while I made tea and performed other 
mundane jobs about the studio” (Brown 2010, iii). The apprenticeship system 
introduced a particular hierarchy of roles inside the recording studio beginning 
with runner or “tea boy,” then tape operative or “tape-op,” assistant engineer and 
finally engineer. To move up in the hierarchy, the preceding role would be con¬ 
sidered by the proponents of the apprenticeship system, which may be the studio 
owner, a record label representative or chief engineer at the recording facility, 
before moving onto the next stage of the apprenticeship. 

Other sound engineers acquired the domain of sound engineering through a less 
structured process at smaller recording facilities. At the age of 15, Bruce Swedien, 
for example, was working in a basement recording studio in Minneapolis. He noted 
that: “my summer vacations from school were spent recording any willing musical 
group ... During high school, I recorded everything from Minnesota-type polka bands 
to black gospel singing quartets in the living room” (Swedien 2009, 19). Swedien 
continued to acquire the domain by working in the University of Minnesota’s record¬ 
ing department, converting an old cinema building into a recording studio, and later 
at Chicago’s Universal Studios under chief engineer Bill Putnam (ibid.). 

More contemporary forms of domain acquisition include educational programs 
in both technical and vocational institutions (i.e., FE and HE Colleges in the UK 
and TAFE in Australia), where potential engineers can learn about the processes, 
practices, and related areas of the domain of sound engineering in a more formal, 
structured educational environment. For example, Mike Crossey studied sound 
technology at the Liverpool Institute for Performing Arts (LIPA), Marcella Araica 
studied production and recording at Full Sail University in Orlando, Florida, and 
Darren Jones studied audio production at Liverpool John Moores University. 
Domain acquisition occurs through a combination of both formal and informal 
means as each of the engineers noted above also acquired the domain informally 
by working in recording studios whilst studying. Importantly, domain acquisition 
is an ongoing process that is updated with new experiences as sound engineer 
Darren Jones explains: 
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Most of the techniques I’ve learned have been outside of the course in 
working on projects with different people. I’m always reading up about 
other engineers to see what they’re doing, listening to records for differ¬ 
ent sounds, learning from other people when I’ve assisted them, and trial 
and error. 

(Darren Jones, personal interview, September 2013) 


The engineer’s field 

The domain of sound engineering in the recording studio, which can be viewed as 
the cultural knowledge, symbol system, traditions, practices, and rules of sound 
engineering, is fundamental but not sufficient on its own to produce creative prac¬ 
tices. The field of sound engineering is another important element that can be 
understood as the social organization that understands, applies, contributes to, 
and alters the knowledge, symbol system, traditions, practices, and rules of sound 
engineering. In other words, the field: “includes all those who can affect the struc¬ 
ture of the domain” (Csikszentmihalyi 1988, 330). The field of sound engineering 
is made up of a broad spectrum of personnel who are able to understand, use, 
and modify the domain, such as other sound engineers, record producers, musi¬ 
cians, A & R record label representatives, artist management, radio pluggers, 
programmers and presenters, audiences and fans, music press journalists, and 
larger institutions such as the BBC and the Audio Engineering Society. The field 
therefore is “a complex network of experts with varying expertise, status, and 
power” (Sawyer 2006, 124) and, in this instance, the field is where sound engi¬ 
neering contributions are outputted, considered, validated, or rejected (Thompson 
and McIntyre 2013). 

When engineering in the recording studio, the sound engineer must consider 
the expectations of the field in order to judge the suitability of their creative con¬ 
tribution. This means that engineers must internalize the content of the domain 
and the structures and selection criteria of the field. Sound engineers do this by 
first engaging with the field, which may take the traditional form of apprentice¬ 
ship inside a commercial recording studio (Meintjes 2004; Horning 2004), or 
more contemporary forms through formal education. Through prolonged appren¬ 
ticeship or continuing involvement with engineering studio productions the sound 
engineer becomes socialized into the context of the recording studio. 

Socialization into the field of sound engineering involves developing an 
applied knowledge of field relations, the engineer’s role, responsibilities, and 
expectations. It also involves developing an applied knowledge of the wider field, 
its associated personnel, and the roles undertaken by them in order to understand, 
and subsequently internalize, their criteria for selection and methods of validation. 
Some members of the field, such as the audience, may have a more peripheral 
association but their criteria for selection is still considered whilst engineering: 
“Usually to get a bit of perspective I’ll think how much of a difference it will 
make to people listening” (Darren Jones, personal interview, September 2013). 
Various members of the field may have a less marginal involvement, such as artist 
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management or A & R representatives, in which their criteria for selection is more 
directly identified and considered: 

You do always need to have an idea of what they [management or A & R 
representatives] expect. For instance, there’s a thing I’m working on at the 
moment for Domino records. They went off and recorded pretty much the 
full album, came back and weren’t happy with it. So a record producer I 
work with a lot, put me in touch with them, and we are slowly re-doing 
the album in the artist’s home to try and get a sound that was more true to 
the original demos. So I have been concerned that they like it, because it 
is important. 

(Darren Jones, personal interview, September 2013) 

Other members of the field may have a more direct collaborative role with the 
engineer, the most direct of which is with the musicians: “the engineer’s job is to 
facilitate the record producer’s and the band’s vision wherever possible” (Darren 
Jones, personal interview, September 2013). 

In order to collaborate inside the recording studio on various social, musi¬ 
cal, and technical levels, the sound engineer must therefore learn to balance 
the suggestions from various members of the field and evaluate their respective 
criteria for selection. Internalizing the structures, mechanisms, and selection 
criteria of the field is a complex process but one which is necessary in order 
for the sound engineer to dynamically interact with the other elements of the 
systems model to produce creative practices. This process becomes increas¬ 
ingly complex as sound engineers often work within different areas of the 
field learning the social, musical, and technical expectations and criteria for 
selection of each field area. 

Art, craft, and commerce in sound engineering 

To become a creative practitioner in sound engineering the individual must first 
be socialized into the field, and enculturated into the domain of sound engineer¬ 
ing in the recording studio. Over time this understanding of the field's criteria 
for selection and domain knowledge becomes implicit or “tacit” (Polanyi 1967; 
Horning 2004). In other words, the engineer slowly becomes unconscious to their 
accumulated knowledge or “tacit knowing” (Schon 1983). Amongst the complex 
socio-cultural exchanges between the engineer, the field and the domain sits the 
naturalized belief system or doxa (Bourdieu 1977) of sound engineering. Pierre 
Bourdieu defines doxa as a universe of common beliefs, undisputed ideas, and 
popular opinions that exist within a field. As an individual becomes socialized into 
a field this doxa can become part of a creative individual’s internalized unspoken 
knowledge or “tacit” knowing (Polanyi 1967; Horning 2004). However, unlike 
tacit knowledge, doxa operates as an unquestioned given that appears transparent 
to its adherents. It is often unthinkingly shared amongst members of the field to 
the extent that it becomes universally accepted as fact. 
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A prominent illustration of doxa within the field of record production and sound 
engineering is the apparent division between art and commerce. Bourdieu terms 
this division the autonomous and heteronomous poles of an art world (1996) and 
it can be seen in the depiction of both “art’’-based or autonomous practitioners, 
such as Steve Albini (The Pixies), and more large-scale commercially oriented or 
heteronomous creative practitioners such as Phil Harding (Kylie Minogue). Both 
are creative and successful sound engineers in their respective domains but from 
certain perspectives, that is, the doxa of the field, one appears to be considered 
more artistic and creative than the other. This way of evaluating a creator’s art¬ 
istry, this doxa, is itself a socio-cultural construct that is believed by many in the 
field to be real and, thus, self-evident. Judgments of art, craft, and creativity are 
therefore made in relation to the field’ s doxa and, because they appear self-evident 
to those that subscribe to its view, are rarely critically examined. 

For the creative practice of sound engineering, however, the discursive con¬ 
struct of doxa is problematic because its origins are rooted in Romantic conceptions 
of creativity. Given the complexity and multiple factors that contribute to crea¬ 
tivity, psycho-sociocultural models of creativity proposed by Csikszentmihalyi 
(1988), Kerrigan (2013), and Thompson (2016), provide illustrations of the mul¬ 
tifaceted socio-cultural exchanges between the sound engineer, as creative agent, 
and their environment on various scales. Importantly, these confluence models 
do not determine creativity by referring to a field’ s doxa, rather they demon¬ 
strate that creative practices occur at the intersect of an agent (sound engineer), 
a knowledge system (domain), and a social organization that understands and 
applies this knowledge system (field). 

The sound engineer and the creative system 

The final necessary, but not sufficient, element of the creative system is the 
sound engineer. In order for creative practices to occur, the engineer must draw 
from the domain of engineering inside the studio and refer to the mechanisms of 
selection by the field. The creative system can be viewed in operation by select¬ 
ing particular moments in time (Csikszentmihalyi 1988) and therefore a specific 
example during the phase of production has been chosen to analyze the creative 
practice of sound engineering. 

The stage of production primarily involves the processes of recording, often 
termed tracking and overdubbing. The systems model can already be seen at 
work through the sound engineer’s fundamental task of translation (Zak 2001). 
Translating sonic references or descriptions of sounds into technical action 
requires musical, technical, and cultural knowledge of the domain and an applied 
knowledge of the field. Zak suggests that this is an ongoing process because: 
“musical ideas, human presence, artistic personalities, the sounds of instruments, 
voices, and rooms must all be translated from their original state into the medium 
of recording” (Zak 2001, 165). 

This process of translation is most prominent in the creative practice of 
“microphoning” (often termed mic’ing) in which sound engineers employ 
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their knowledge of microphone characteristics. Sound engineer Bruce Swedien 
views microphones in the same way a painter views paintbrushes, explaining: 
“they all do pretty much the same thing, but each has its own characteristics 
and best applications” (Bruce Swedien quoted in Hatschek 2005, 40). The 
acoustics of the room, the methods of the recording musicians, the sonic prop¬ 
erties of instruments, and the demands of both the immediate (those in the 
recording studio) and peripheral field (members of the field outside the record¬ 
ing studio) are carefully balanced in order to achieve the resultant recorded 
sound. The mechanisms and criteria for selection for engineering contributions 
also depend upon the musical style, principally because this involves different 
domain content and a different criteria for selection by the operatives within 
the field. The creative practice of microphoning therefore involves drawing 
knowledge from the domain and balancing this against the criteria for selection 
of the field. Bruce Swedien illustrates his process of microphoning, making 
use of early reflections to create a sense of presence and depth in Michael 
Jackson’s vocal recordings: 

When Michael, Quincy and I have recorded background vocals and harmo¬ 
nies on all his albums, I started by recording a monophonic melody track 
with Michael fairly close to the microphone. Of course, Michael sings all 
these backgrounds himself... Next, 1 have him double the same track at the 
same position at the mike. After that track, 1 have him step back two paces 
and record a third pass of the same melody with the gain raised to match the 
level of the previous two. That raises the ration of early reflections to direct 
sound. Blended with the first two tracks, this has a wonderful effect. Finally, 
I might have him step back further and record a stereo pass ... and blend 
those tracks in, as well. You can hear this technique in action for yourself on 
Michael’s background block-harmony vocals in the song “Rock With You” 
on Off The Wall album. 

(Swedien 2009, 204) 

In the microphoning example above, Swedien uses a combination of close- 
mic’ing and distance-mic’ing techniques. This creative microphoning practice 
can be viewed first on an individual scale, inside the sound engineer’s head, as 
he selects the microphone to be used and positions the vocalist in relation to the 
microphone. In doing so, Swedien is drawing upon his internalized knowledge 
of the domain and verifying his creative contribution in relation to his inter¬ 
nalized selection criteria of the field (i.e., evaluating whether other engineers, 
record producers, record label representatives, and listeners will also perceive it 
as a wonderful sonic effect). The interaction between the internalized domain, 
the internalized knowledge of the field and its criteria for selection, and the 
engineer can be illustrated on an individual level during this process as shown 
in Figure 10.2. 

The choice of microphone and its positioning still, however, require verifi¬ 
cation and the sound engineer often auditions each microphone. Auditioning 
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Figure 10.2 The systems model scaled to an individual level during microphoning. 


microphones typically involves listening to the resultant sound through the stu¬ 
dio speakers and members of the immediate field may then offer their feedback. 
Swedien explains that: 

Michael is not only the best vocalist I have ever worked with, but he loves to 
experiment with sound, and has always been highly supportive and very enthu¬ 
siastic about my sonic ideas. In addition, Quincy Jones has always allowed me 
the creative freedom to bring my sonic personality to the music at hand. 

(Swedien 2009, 203) 

The creative system can then be viewed in operation on a group level in which 
those in the recording studio (in this instance, Swedien, Michael Jackson, and 
Quincy Jones) form a microfield in judging the suitability of the sound engi¬ 
neer’s creative contribution. The microfield's judgment is made in relation to 
the intended sonic aesthetic of the recording, which is further influenced by 
the domain , the style or genre of music, the song, and the song’s arrangement. 
These elements form a “ microdomain" that has an interrelationship to the broader 
domain but applies to this situation inside the recording studio. The microfield 
therefore provides verification in auditioning each microphone to assess first its 
technical appropriateness (if it is collecting the correct range of frequencies, or 
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Figure 10.3 The systems model scaled to a group level during microphoning. 


the correct amount of early reflections, etc.) and then its appropriateness for the 
intended sonic aesthetic of the recording. This collaborative process is often nec¬ 
essary in order to build the contributing sounds that impact the sonic aesthetic of 
the recording on both a micro and macro domain level because: 

when engineers ‘get sounds,’ they are not simply setting up microphones and 
monitoring record levels; they are balancing a complex network of interac¬ 
tive mediating elements that color the sound and may affect the musicians’ 
performance as well as the decision of the recording team. 

(Zak 2001, 168) 

The creative practice of microphoning can therefore also be seen in operation 
on a group level in which the elements of a microdomain, a microfield, and the 
participants inside the studio interact with each other as shown in Figure 10.3. 

These examples highlight that creative practices are often produced in col¬ 
laboration with others inside the recording studio, such as the record producer or 
performing musicians, and are developed through an ongoing process of nego¬ 
tiation and compromise with a mixture of implicit and explicit reference to the 
musical and aesthetic requirements of the recording context. 
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The creative practice of sound engineering 

The examples investigated here demonstrate a creative system at work in the 
production of creative practices and promote a de-emphasis of the individual 
agent within it. This is not to say, however, that the agent’s contribution is not 
important; it is simply refocusing the perspective from primarily the individual 
to the broader elements that contribute such as the domain and the field. These 
examples also demonstrate the complex relationship between agency and struc¬ 
ture in which the engineer’s agency (what he or she does) is intrinsically related 
to the social, musical, and technical structures of the recording studio context. 
These structures function to both enable and constrain an engineer’s agency as 
Janet Wolff explains: 

The existence of these structures and institutions enables any activity on our 
part, and this applies equally to acts of conformity and acts of rebellion ... all 
action, including creative or innovative action, arises in the complex conjunc¬ 
tion of numerous determinants and conditions. 

(Wolff 1981, 9) 

Each situation inside the recording studio presents a different set of techni¬ 
cal, musical, and social affordances and constraints, but rather than approaching 
each situation entirely differently, the engineers in this study have developed a 
“habitus” (Bourdieu 1993), a “feel for the game” or a “practical sense” (sens 
pratique ) that: “is a set of dispositions which generates practices and perceptions” 
(Johnson, cited in Bourdieu 1993, 5). This disposition toward action, or habitus: 
“is the result of a long process of inculcation, beginning in early childhood, which 
becomes a ‘second sense’ or a second nature” (ibid.). It is from this process that a 
feel for how things work in the studio emerges and, for the sound engineers in this 
case study, the sense or “feel” is established by first acquiring a body of knowl¬ 
edge through a process of deep immersion or inculcation into the socio-cultural 
context of the recording studio. 

An engineer’s habitus therefore contributes to the creative practice of engi¬ 
neering inside the recording studio, which is where the engineer, domain , and 
field intersect within the broader system of creativity. Through the development 
of habitus each engineer brings something unique to the creative system of sound 
engineering. Ken Scott has a habitus that is different to Andy Johns, which is dif¬ 
ferent again to Bruce Swedien. While each engineer typically works within the 
necessary structures of the domain and field, their own idiosyncratic habitus and 
personal background contributes something important to the system of creativ¬ 
ity. Some will have a strong sense of musicality or a nuanced understanding of 
tonality that they can bring to a production; others will bring a well-developed 
knowledge of particular technologies and their applications. Others may under¬ 
stand more fully when a musician needs assistance with getting sounds and others 
will bring a well-developed sense of what a particular producer wants. In this way 
no two engineers will bring exactly the same skills or knowledge to a recording 
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session. Their preferences, tastes, values, desires, ideas, and personal narratives are 
peculiar to them but have also been: “produced by the social institutions ... they 
engage with” (McIntyre 2012, 72). Each engineer’s creative approach is unique to 
them but also shared by many others. While each share a similar knowledge sys¬ 
tem, no two engineers’ experiences will be exactly the same and it is this level of 
individuality and complexity that gives the creative practice of sound engineering 
in the recording studio its unique flavor. 

Conclusion 

Romantic notions of creativity have been dismissed as myths (Boden 2004) 
and instead creative practice can be viewed as the result of a creative system in 
action. Given the complexity of the contributing factors within this system, con¬ 
fluence models of creativity, such as that proposed by Csikszentmihalyi (1988) 
and further refined by Kerrigan (2013), help to appropriately illustrate this com¬ 
plexity. Defining creativity as something that is novel, valued, and implemented 
(Csikszentmihalyi and Wolfe 2000, 81) allows the creative practices of sound 
engineering to be explored. By first contextualizing two of the necessary, but 
not individually sufficient, elements of the creative system (field and domain) so 
they apply to the context of the recording studio, we can move some way toward 
acknowledging the multifaceted socio-cultural exchanges between the sound 
engineer and their social and cultural environments. 

In exploring the final element of the creative system (the engineer), examples 
were drawn from a mixture of generally well-known and less well-known engi¬ 
neers, working in a range of recording studio contexts. While not a systematic 
survey of the creative practice of engineering, these case studies help to illustrate 
how the elements of the creative system interact during particular tasks inside the 
recording studio. For instance, the creative practice of “microphoning” requires 
an applied knowledge of microphone characteristics, the acoustics of the room, 
the technique of the performer and the sonic properties of instruments. All of 
these elements are carefully balanced against the expectations of the field in order 
to achieve the resultant recorded sound. Although somewhat limited in scope (the 
engineer’s role is expansive and can include numerous roles dependent upon the 
requirements of the recording project), these brief examples have been presented 
in order to observe the systems model of creativity as it applies to engineering 
inside the recording studio and, fundamentally, to illustrate that engineering is 
a creative practice that involves the dynamic interaction between the field , the 
domain, and the engineer. 
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11 Studio recording and World Music 
making in Central America 

The case of the Garifuna Paranda, from local 
revival to internationalization 

Ons Barnat 


Introduction 

A few days spent on Central America’s Caribbean coast are enough to realize that 
paranda music is at a turning point of its history, at the crossroads between its 
recent internationalization (through massive commercialization of certain local 
records intended for a globalized World Music 1 market) and its regional valoriza¬ 
tion (illustrated in Belize’s recent cultural policies encouraging its diffusion). In 
the local music scene, inventive compositions—appearing on records carefully 
created to please World Music listeners’ expectations—call on new influences 
that are now widely shared by the majority of actors in the contemporary music 
scene. 2 Moreover, this dynamic seems to be proportionally emphasized by the 
international success of these records, thus revealing a continuous circular rela¬ 
tionship between the global and local poles. 

Yet before the year 2000 and its appearance in the commercial sphere of World 
Music, paranda seemed inevitably doomed to an early demise due to the scarcity 
of its performers coupled with its unpopularity among young people. How coidd 
its recent entry into the recording studio represent a new form of musical revival— 
today relayed by the passionate power that it elicits within many local musicians 
and producers? Before attempting to answer this key question, it is important to 
understand how this phenomenon could be part of a direct line of cultural revival¬ 
ism, born in the 1980s and strengthened in 2001 by the honorary proclamation of 
Garifuna culture as an “Oral and Intangible Heritage of Humanity” by UNESCO. 

From the genesis of Garifuna culture to its proclamation as an 
“Oral and Intangible Heritage of Humanity” by UNESCO 

Known in English anthropological literature under the generic name of “Black 
Caribs,” the Garinagu 3 are an African-Native American people located on the 
Atlantic coast of Central America (Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, and Belize). 
They are the modern descendants of interbreeding between runaway slaves and 
Caribbean Indians, contacts initiated in the early sixteenth century on St. Vincent 
Island. From this critical encounter, followed by forced migrations until the early 
19th century, a syncretic culture drawing on a heritage both African and Native 
was born (Figure 11.1). 
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Figure 11.1 Map of the Garinagu migrations (18th-20th centuries). (Photo taken by the 
author at the Gulisi Garifima Museum, Dangriga, Belize.) 


The Garinagu share a common language (a mix of Caribbean, Arawak, French, 
English, Spanish, and Yoruba languages), a belief system, and customs (including 
a post-mortem ritual and an oral literary tradition), as well as a repertory of specific 
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Figure 11.2 UNESCO Proclamation, displayed at the entrance of the Gulisi Garifima 
Museum, Dangriga, Belize. (Photo taken by the author.) 


songs and dances. 4 Today, there are about 50 Central American Garinagu commu¬ 
nities for a total of around 500,000 people, including a large diasporic population 
(concentrated mainly in the United States). The demographic significance of this 
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population can be explained by the fact that, since the end of the 19th century, it has 
become very common for a large number—consisting mainly of men—to go into 
exile to work, in order to provide for the needs of their family in Central America. 
But this multitude of exiles, combined with the destructive assimilationist influ¬ 
ence from “Western” lifestyles, particularly on the young, saw the disappearance 
of entire parts of the Central American Garifuna culture (such as certain repertories 
of masculine work songs) throughout the 20th century. 

At the beginning of the 1950s, the anthropologist Douglas Taylor sounded 
the alarm in the preface of his first modern ethnography on the Garinagu of 
Belize: “The ritual songs and some of the work songs of the Black Caribs have 
a great deal of charm, and it is to be hoped that a fair number of them may be 
recorded before it is too late” (Taylor 1951, 7). Nearly 40 years later, the eth¬ 
nologist Nancy Gonzalez closed her book Sojourners of the Caribbean with a 
quasi-prophetic assertion: “The Island Carib/Black Carib/Garifuna history may 
be almost over. But the garifuna component—a truly modern development— 
may be able to hold its own if it turns to cultural rather than social or political 
preservation” (Gonzalez 1988, 214). 

As if to echo her, the 1980s see the appearance—under the aegis of organi¬ 
zations such as the national Garifuna Council in Belize and the OAGANIC in 
Nicaragua—of hitherto unseen “cultural preservation” dynamics that found 
results with UNESCO’s official proclamation in May 2001 of Central American 
Garifuna culture as a Masterpiece of the Oral and Intangible Heritage of 
Humanity (Figure 11.2). 

What can the study of Garifuna paranda and its recent history teach us about this 
radical reversal of the values associated by the Garinagu with their cultural specific¬ 
ity, not only in Central America but more widely in the world? Initially, and before 
attempting to answer this question, it will be necessary to present paranda as it is 
still practiced in its “traditional” 5 form in a village context, before coming back to 
the events which triggered the revivalism known today in Central America: the first 
studio recordings of paranda produced by the Belizean label Stonetree Records. 

From traditional paranda to the recording studio 

Paranda appeared in the 19th century when the Garinagu incorporated acous¬ 
tic guitar in their instrumentation, after having been put in contact with 
Latin American musical influences. Most often on the occasion of celebra¬ 
tions or wakes, the parandero plays the acoustic guitar accompanied by a 
vocal-instrumental formation common to the majority of other “traditional” 
Garinagu music genres: a mixed choir, two or three drums ( garaonsprimero, 
or soloist, and one or two segundas, at a lower pitch), one pair of maracas 
{sisiras), and sometimes turtle shells. The lyrics, which consist of social com¬ 
mentary on various aspects of everyday life, can evoke sadness as well as joy, 
sorrow, the flame of love, protest, or even social demands. 

Until the end of the 1970s, each Garifuna community counted among its 
ranks one or several paranderos, who would go from house to house to liven up 
evenings, occasionally being offered room and board in return: 
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People would go from house to house playing music and dancing, where peo¬ 
ple would have food and drinks prepared for them ... in going from house-to- 
house and singing, [paranderos] would be in effect delivering news and gossip 
picked up around the village and from other parts of the Garifuna community. 

(Oleinik 2005, 39-40) 

It is still possible today to see the paranderos bring life to evenings or wakes 
accompanied by an acoustic formation, but this phenomenon seems to have nearly 
disappeared because of the increasing scarcity of its performers. For Junie Aranda 
(who held the position of being the only parandero still officiating in Dangriga, 
Belize), the young generations are becoming progressively disinterested by 
paranda in favor of other more recent musical forms, like punta rock, 6 North 
American rap, or Jamaican dancehall: 

The people just get up fed up with it. They’re not doing again like before. 
Not even the old people are doing it again. They only abandoned it, and for a 
long time! There’s only me keeping up. Days gone, days gone bwoy\ Before, 
it was every weekend, every Saturday! I’m the only parandero man who is 
keeping up with it here in Dangriga! 

(Interview with Junie Aranda at his home in 
Dangriga, Belize, on February 13, 2008) 



Figure 11.3 Paul Nabor and Wamalali, Punta Gorda, Belize, February 10, 2008. (Photo 
taken by the author.) 
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Figure 11.4 Paul Nabor and Wamalali, Punta Gorda, Belize, February 10, 2008. (Photo 
taken by the author.) 


Before their recent disappearance, the last paranderos —such as Paul Nabor and 
Junie Aranda in Belize—continued therefore to give life to the paranda in its 
“traditional” form, by using sometimes, in Nabor’s case, an electric amplification 
of the guitar, allowing him to more easily compete with the resounding volume of 
the percussions (see Figures 11.3 and 11.4). 

Junie Aranda summarizes well the multiplicity of possible instrumental com¬ 
binations to play paranda in a village context, the guitar remaining the ubiquitous 
central element: “You could play the paranda just with the guitar. But you can 
play paranda with the guitar and the drums. And you can play paranda just with 
a guitar and the sisiras, without drums!” 

But the term “ paranda ” also refers to a specific rhythmic pattern that is found 
in the majority of paranda pieces accompanied by acoustic guitar and performed 
in rural environments. With a moderate tempo (around 90 beats per minute), it is a 
binary rhythm (4/4) in which the segunda reproduces a simple rhythmic ostinato, 
alternating an “open” sound (hitting the center of the drum with the palm of the 
hand) and a rimshot (on the rim of the skin, fingers spread), while the primero 
creates variations through a syncopated and strongly emphasized pattern and the 
sisiras ensure the rhythmic continuum of the ensemble by constantly repeating the 
same pattern (one eighth-note/two sixteenth-notes). 
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Figure 11.5 Modeled paranda rhythm. 


During my interviews with different Garinagu percussionists in Belize, 
Guatemala, and Honduras, it appeared that the rhythm called paranda could be 
modeled 7 as in Figure 11.5 (for the two garadns, the “open” sound is materialized 
by filled notes, and the rimshot by a hollowed-out diamond). 

This rhythm is present in most of the parandas executed in a village context 
and accompanies the parandero and their acoustic guitar. If the segunda repeats 
without variation the same binary 8 rhythmic pattern, the sisiras and mainly the 
primero make use of short improvisations (borrowing sometimes a ternary subdi¬ 
vision), which generally come to punctuate vocal interventions. 

Since its appearance in local recording studios, the paranda has evolved 
toward a modernized form, calling on electric instruments and sound processing 
procedures characteristic of “popular” music. Becoming in 2000 (with the com¬ 
pilation Paranda: Africa in Central America from Stonetree Records, distributed 
by Warner/Elektra) a “World Music” on the international record market, this new 
form of paranda finds relative success on the World Music charts. As a boo¬ 
merang effect, this popularity reaches back to Central American Garinagu, who 
rediscover a genre until then nearly vanished in its village version. 


From the entrance into the recording studio to international 
record success 

In 1995, Belizean singer Andy Palacio introduced his producer, Ivan Duran, to 
an audio cassette recorded in a temple ( dabuyaba ) of Punta Gorda in the south 
of Belize: “It was Paul Nabor performing two of his Paranda compositions ... I 
was overwhelmed by what 1 heard on that tape. Nabor’s incredible passion and 
raw emotion made me appreciate Garifuna music like nothing I had heard before” 
(Ivan Duran, quoted in the CD booklet of Paranda, Stonetree Records, 2000). 

Two years later, accompanied by Canadian sound engineer Gil Abarbanel, 
Duran leaves to record the most famous paranderos of Honduras (Aurelio 
Martinez, Lugua Centeno), Guatemala (Jursino Cayetano), and Belize (Gabaga 
Williams, Junie Aranda, and Paul Nabor), in order to gather them in a single 
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compilation—initially entitled Paranda 9 —openly intended for international audi¬ 
ences. Launched in 2000 under the Belizean label Stonetree Records, the album 
has known continuous success in the World Music charts since its release, becom¬ 
ing one of the highest-selling Belizean productions internationally. The back 
pocket reads: “Imagine African drumming, American Blues, Cuban Son and West 
African guitar all wrapped into one.” This simple phrase subtly reveals the inten¬ 
tions of the producers in presenting paranda as a multiethnic, original, and, at the 
same time, recognizable music genre. 

Compared with the paranda executed until then in a village context, this first 
production offers substantial innovations in structure (each song was shortened 
to radio length), organology (several guitars were superimposed and tuned to 
A440Hz), or even harmony (the choirs are not only heterophonic, but sometimes 
polyphonic). Another major difference resides in the adjustment of each element’s 
sound level, an adjustment rendered possible thanks to multitrack recording that 
allows the sound engineer to prioritize certain instruments or voices over others. If 
the sound of the Paranda compilation reveals blatant similarities with the paranda 
as it was played in rural environments, however, this first production appears to 
open the path to experimentation in the studio and innovations deriving from pos¬ 
sibilities offered by multitrack recording. 

Four years later, Stonetree Records publishes the first album from Aurelio 
Martinez, a young Honduran parandero from Plaplaya, the easternmost Garifuna 
community in Honduras. Garifuna Soul, recorded in Belize, awards him the 
title “Newcomer of the Year” in 2004 from Afropop Worldwide, thus allow¬ 
ing paranda to be broadcast on a larger scale. The music offered on Garifuna 
Soul brings several new elements to paranda as it was previously played and 
recorded—in particular, the addition of electric bass, electric guitars, saxophone, 
and tumbadoras. 10 Even more, three of the twelve songs on the disc make use of 
innovative rhythms and not only the paranda rhythm and its variations. 

If Garifuna Soul brought its share of innovations (mainly in terms of 
organology) compared with the record Paranda, it is mainly the album Wdtina 
(2007) by Andy Palacio & The Garifuna Collective that brought major trans¬ 
formations and experimentations. And it is truly this record of Garifuna music 
that would generate the most interest in the eyes of international World Music 
lovers—success that would go on to impact all the players of the contemporary 
music phenomenon in Central America. 

At once a primary school teacher, musician, singer, and president of the National 
Institute of Culture and History (a body directly related to the Ministry of Culture 
in Belize), Andy Palacio (native of the small Garifuna village of Barranco, at the 
extreme south of Belize) takes as a hobby horse, starting in the 1990s, the develop¬ 
ment and preservation of Central American Garifuna culture. Under the impetus 
of his producer Ivan Duran, Palacio became the leader of the Garifuna Collective 
in 2002 in order to record a paranda album—the creation of which stretched over 
four years—putting the spotlight on Garinagu musicians and singers selected in 
three countries (Belize, Guatemala, and Honduras). While the main recording ses¬ 
sions took place on Hopkins beach in Belize, several tracks were gradually added 
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in the Stonetree Studio by Ivan Duran and A1 Ovando, a musician and sound engi¬ 
neer of the Collective. But yet again, as with Garifuna Soul by Aurelio Martinez, 
the music created for the album brought a series of important innovations, such 
as the addition of electronic effects on the processing of certain sounds (voices or 
guitars, for example). Furthermore, ancestral 11 songs, until then only accompanied 
by percussion, were adapted to fit an original instrumentation, inspired by those 
present on recent paranda albums. Finally, if certain rhythms can be clearly iden¬ 
tified as those of parandas, other titles are based on hybrid and groundbreaking 
rhythms, played on “traditional” instruments and clearly identified as belonging to 
Caribbean or Latin American musical genres, such as the Cuban son , the Jamaican 
reggae, and the Colombian cumbia. 12 The title song “Watina,” which opens the 
album, thus puts forward a new rhythm, strongly bringing to mind the paranda 
rhythm, but with a pattern following a bass line very different from those heard on 
Garifuna Soul. Here, the polyrhythm between the bass line and the primero actu¬ 
ally comes to recreate the specific accentuations of the paranda rhythm, as their 
superimposition shows us in Figure 11.6. 

In fact, nearly all the beats heard in the paranda rhythm find themselves mate¬ 
rialized in the melodic-rhythmic counterpoint of the bass and the primero. In this 
way, even if the primero pattern in “Watina” does not seem to correspond to any 
“traditional” Garifuna rhythm, its superimposition with the bass line reveals an 
obvious relationship with the original paranda rhythm. 

Launched on the international record market in February 2007, Watina receives 
a favorable reception by all critics specialized in World Music. Following swift 
international success, it obtains several distinctions in the same year, such as the 
prestigious WOMEX (World Music Expo) first prize, Best Album of the Year 
by The Beat Magazine, National Geographic, and the Global Rhythms review, 
and the Liberation 2007 Best Album Award in the World Music category. At the 
same time, the album ranks at the top of World Music charts in Europe and the 
United States, thus bringing an even larger audience to discover this contempo¬ 
rary Garifuna music. 

Some months later, Andy Palacio, charismatic leader of the Garifuna 
Collective, is named “Artist for Peace” by UNESCO (a title annually awarded 



Figure 11.6 Superimposition of the electric bass and the primero and comparison with 
the paranda rhythm model. 
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to a single artist in the world) for his artistic and political battle to preserve and 
spread Garifuna cultural heritage. He thus becomes the first real international 
spokesperson of the Garifuna people. His sudden death on January 19, 2008, at 47 
years old, plunges the Garifuna community (as well as numerous fans around the 
world) into sorrow and disbelief. What is the impact of the commercial success of 
his last recordings on young Garinagu musicians and on contemporary Garifuna 
music production in Central America? 

From international record success to the local revival of 
paranda 

From the beginning of my fieldwork in Honduras, Guatemala, and Belize, in 
the weeks following the tragic disappearance of Andy Palacio, charismatic 
leader of the Garifuna Collective, the popularity of the album Watina seemed 
to reach its peak. For the first time, a Garifuna music record had attracted the 
attention of international music lovers, the majority of whom had no doubt 
discovered the existence of a singular, rich culture with a history worthy of a 
Homer epic. For most young musicians, this album—just like Palacio’s politi¬ 
cal battle—represented an example to follow, by virtue of the audacity and 
success of its initiative. 

The open desire to reach an international audience created for these local 
Garinagu artists and producers a phenomenon of imitation of the very records 
that succeeded in the World Music markets—notably in Dangriga, Belize, where 
we saw a considerable increase in the number of paranda albums recorded by 
musicians and singers of punta rock. This phenomenon, marginal at the begin¬ 
ning, seems today to be on the rise among local musicians. In this way, nearly all 
the current big names of punta rock (such as Supa G, Reckless, and Lloyd) have 
respectively released an album—or are on the point of doing so—containing a 
majority of parandas, in a musical production very different from that which was 
recorded in the past. 

In this way, the recent international commercial success of certain local records 
seems to coincide with an aesthetic shift from the new generation who woidd 
progressively abandon the electronic instruments of punta rock (drum machines 
and synthesizers) in favor of the electric and acoustic instruments of the paranda 
(guitars, bass, tumbadoras, maracas, primero, segundo, bells, woodblock, clave ) 
used in productions more directly oriented toward an international audience and 
consumers of World Music. But there is also an obvious contrast between the lyr¬ 
ics of the new songs and the lighter and often vulgar songs frequently associated 
with punta rock : nearly all fit into an ideology that is constantly emphasizing the 
value of Garinagu cultural practices; the lyrics that accompany the new musical 
productions often have a social significance unseen before then. For example, the 
last song on the album Watina, titled “Amunegii,” is sung by Andy Palacio and 
alludes to the future of Garifuna culture in the face of globalization, a worry that 
went along with the honorary designation accorded by UNESCO in 2001. With 
this title (translated as “In Times to Come”), Andy Palacio wonders: 
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Who will speak to me in Garifuna in times to come? Who will perfomi the 
diigii ? Who will perform the arumahani song in times to come? We must 
preserve Garifuna culture now, lest we lose it altogether in times to come. 13 

Today, many young Garinagu musicians (like Desaree Diego and Joshua 
Arana, for example) consider the life and the political and artistic battle of Andy 
Palacio as a real example to follow, by virtue of his perseverance in wanting to 
make his people’s worries heard at the highest level by means of music. Today in 
Belize, local artists and producers of punta rock are also turning massively toward 
paranda, following the road paved by the Stonetree Records label since the pro¬ 
duction of the compilation Paranda. 

For most Belizean 14 informers, this stylistic, organological, and thematic shift 
corresponds with a turning point in the history of Garifuna music which, after more 
than 20 years of punta rock having a monopoly on local and diasporic production, 
now faces a wave of modern musical creations drawing from its own repertory 
of “traditional” paranda as well as new outside influences. Indeed, the paranda 
heard on Wdtina —although it is recognized by all people questioned on the topic 
as “being of paranda ”—neatly contrasts with the one still practiced in a rural envi¬ 
ronment by a handful of paranderos: it contains new hybrid rhythms, coupled 
with strong outside influences, in a strategy of “sound normalization” established 
within the specific technological parameters of the recording studio. What’s more, 
these experimentations in the studio opened the way for innovations of all kinds 
(structural, rhythmic, harmonic, etc.), thus expanding the prism of paranda to a 
wide variety of musical forms and genres, “traditional” or not. However, the large 
majority of musicians in Honduras, Belize, and Guatemala consider these new com¬ 
positions as Garifuna paranda, in the same way as other local musical productions. 
In that way, the current situation that underlies contemporary Garifuna musical 
production represents an excellent example of the circular relationship between the 
global and the local: one only recently witnesses the appearance of new forms of 
musical hybridization—founded on an iterative movement between outside influ¬ 
ences and local dynamics—that can be found on recent paranda album recordings. 

Conclusion 

A musical genre born from the critical encounter (imposed by exile) between 
Garinagu and Hispanicized Central American populations in the 19th century, 
Garifuna paranda has known a singular rise in interest with participants in the 
contemporary Garifuna music scene. While it seemed to promise a definitive 
extinction in the past twenty years, today it finds itself propelled before the 
local Central American scene, following the success of recent musical produc¬ 
tions intended for new international markets specialized in World Music. A 
dynamic, iterative movement has been established between, on the one hand, 
the creative pole (i.e., the producers, musicians, sound engineers, etc. involved 
in the recording of paranda in the studio) and, on the other hand, the receptive 
pole (the international consumers first, followed by the local). Thus, the local 
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reception of recorded (and internationally acclaimed) paranda records finally 
leading to the adoption of new creative strategies, largely influenced by newly 
established processes of internationalization and commercialization. 

This is how the entrance ofGarifuna paranda into the World Music ranks cre¬ 
ated, by a boomerang effect, a shockwave on local record production, even going 
so far as to revitalize a music genre that appeared destined to an imminent extinc¬ 
tion. Thanks to its arrival in the studio, paranda was able to be locally revalued 
(as is proven by the current passion that it elicits with local musicians and produc¬ 
ers, at a time when the number of paranderos diminished rapidly), but today it 
also finds itself reappropriated (and therefore, by hypothesis, transformed) by the 
younger generations for whom it could from now on symbolize the quintessence 
of contemporary Garifuna music, due to its recent success abroad. For the French 
ethnomusicologist Julien Mallet, such a process of appropriation could be linked 
to complex globalization movements: “As far as music is concerned, the globali¬ 
zation movement presents itself both as a wish for homogenization for marketing 
purposes and as an appropriation process that contributes to the formation of local 
histories” (Mallet 2004, 480). 

Thus, the entrance of Garifuna paranda into the recording studio could rep¬ 
resent an original example of the revival of a music genre until then fallen into 
obsolescence. While this process was driven by commercial motivations, it 
ultimately led to a surprising recovery of an ancestral heritage by the younger 
generations. Today the odds are that, thanks to global circulation and technical 
means of creating albums in the studio, other examples like this will sooner or 
later be fully spread to places in the world where only ethnomusicologists could, 
until then, pride themselves on being able to put the material “trace” of this or that 
sound object on some shelf. 

Notes 

1 The tern “World Music” is used here in its commercial sense, as it was internationally 
popularized by the recording industry in the early 1980s (White 2012, 11; Baily in Bayley 
2009,107; Sweeney 1991, ix). According to ethnomusicologist Deborah Pacini Hernandez, 
this expression “has long helped ethnomusicologists and folklorists define all music lying 
outside the boundaries of Western art music,” before being massively used as a commercial 
label by participants in international disc production, defining a “new” category whose 
“complex infrastructure brings together labels, radio shows, dance clubs, magazines, and 
festivals” (Pacini Hernandez 2003, 1322-1323). For Jocelyne Guilbault, the very founda¬ 
tions of this “catch-all” category are weakened by today’s globalization: “world music, also 
called worldbeat, ethnopop, New Age, sono mondiale (World sound-ing), and musique 
metisse (hybrid music), is usually described in academic publications and magazines as 
fusion music, as the result of cross-fertilization blending musics from around the world.” 
(From the conference entitled “Beyond the World Music Label: An Ethnography of 
Transnational Musical Practices,” presented by Jocelyn Guilbault at Humboldt University 
of Berlin in May 1996). 

2 This phenomenon is present most notably in Dangriga, Belize, where many singers, 
musicians, and producers maintain that they are inspired by the productions of the 
Stonetree Records label, by incorporating, for example, rhythms borrowed from the 
Cuban son , Jamaican reggae, or even the Columbian cumbia. 
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3 In the Garifuna language, the term Garinagu is used as a plural of the term garifuna. 
This is the term we will use in this text, rather than “garifunas,” a widespread designa¬ 
tion in various French and Spanish writings on the Garinagu. 

4 In Garifuna, there is no equivalent to the term “music” such as it has been conceptu¬ 
alized by Western thought systems; it is translated by the word oremu (“singing” or 
“song”), which comes from the Latin oremus, meaning “pray” (Demaziere 1994, 153). 
This suggests that music is inseparable from singing and would invite the system¬ 
atic bringing together, in this sense and by conjecture, of dance and musical practice 
(Penedo and D’Amico 2000, 68). 

5 The term “traditional” is one that appears most frequently in the interviews gathered 
during fieldwork and refers to the music played with specific acoustic percussions 
accompanying mixed voices. 

6 Punta rock is a popular Garifuna music genre, born in the early 1980s in Belize, which 
has since known a continuing commercial success, mainly in Dangriga and in dias¬ 
pora communities in the United States. Musically, punta rock —whose biggest names 
include Pen Cayetano, Chico Ramos, or more recently Supa G or Lloyd—is similar 
to Trinidadian soca and calypso, due to its festive characteristic. Queen of Belizean 
pop music, punta rock is perfonned with an instrumentation generally composed of a 
drum machine, synthesizers, electric guitars, an electric bass, and a garaon primero. 

7 Remember, as does Simha Arom (2007, 52), that a model forms “a mental reference, 
only the uncovering of which allows the determination of the nature of the composi¬ 
tional processes masked by multiple variations during the performance.” 

8 For percussionist Joshua Arana, the segunda “keeps timing with a steady rhythm.” 

9 The expectations of his producers, clearly expressed on the first page of the booklet, 
bear today a precursory character: “We hope this album will encourage the younger 
generations to keep Paranda alive and to never forget the legacy of these legendary 
Paranderos 

10 Vernacular name of Cuban congas. 

11 Aurelio Martinez maintains that the melody of the title song “Watina” was created 
around 150 years ago on the north coast of Honduras, while the rhythm of the percus¬ 
sion and the electric bass melody do not correspond to any “traditional” Garifuna genre 
(interview with Aurelio Martinez, San Juan, Honduras, December 3, 2008). 

12 For Rolando “Chichi Man” Sosa, multi-instrumentalist and Garifuna singer, the 
rhythms that he created on the album Watina do not yet have specific denominations 
(interview with Rolando Sosa, San Juan, Honduras, November 3, 2008). 

13 Translation taken from the Watina CD booklet, Andy Palacio & The Garifuna 
Collective, Stonetree Records, Belize, 2007. 

14 Particularly the singers Supa G, Adrian Martinez, Titiman "Poots” Flores, Chico 
Ramos, Bredda David, the musicians Ivan Jones, A1 Ovando, and Paul Francisco, pres¬ 
ident of the National Garifuna Council. 
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12 Haydn in modern dress 

Applying experimental contemporary 
production techniques to the classical 
repertoire 

Simon Zagorski-Thomas 


Introduction 

The case study in this chapter, a production project undertaken as part of a UK Arts 
and Humanities Research Council-funded project entitled Classical Music Hyper- 
Production & Practice as Research, involves two recordings of Haydn’s Piano 
Sonata in C (XVI: 50). The first is a recording of several performances (including 
overdubs) by Dr. Emilie Capulet on a Steinway C piano in the London College 
of Music, University of West London’s Vestry Hall studios in west London. The 
other is a series of performances by Dr. Capulet on a Roland MIDI keyboard. 

These two recordings are part of an extensive practice-as-research series of 
experiments to explore the creative possibilities of applying the notion of sonic 
cartoons (Zagorski-Thomas 2014c, 2014b, 2014a) to recording the classical rep¬ 
ertoire. The chapter will draw upon theories of ecological perception (Gibson 
1979; Clarke 2005), embodied cognition (Lakoff and Johnson 2003; Feldman 
2008), and actor network theory (Latour 2005; Piekut 2014) to examine the crea¬ 
tive processes of record production through this auto-ethnographic case study. 
These productions, much like theatrical productions of Shakespeare in modern 
dress, aim to reinterpret a composition from the classical repertoire by placing 
it in a contemporary context. Classical music production tends, with very few 
exceptions, to emulate the sound of the concert hall and this research project, 
conducted in collaboration with Dr. Amy Blier-Carruthers (Royal Academy of 
Music), Dr. Andrew Bourbon (London College of Music, University of West 
London), and Dr. Emilie Capulet (London College of Music, University of West 
London), sought to explore the types of alternative production approaches that are 
drawn from popular music styles. 

The notion of recordings as sonic cartoons is based on the assertion that 
recorded music should be understood as the process of creating schematic repre¬ 
sentations of performances rather than as a copy or record. Recordings work in 
the same way as two-dimensional visual representations such as drawing, pho¬ 
tography, and film. They create a representation of a moment in time, real or 
constructed, that presents certain patterns of light or sound to our senses in a way 
that resembles our experience of “reality.” 1 In some exceptional circumstances, 
we may be fooled for a moment that we are experiencing “reality,” but in the 
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vast majority of cases we are always aware of when we are experiencing a live 
performance and when we are listening to a recording. Indeed the idea of a sonic 
cartoon is that we simultaneously understand “the reality” as being a represen¬ 
tational system (the recording) as well as recognizing what is being represented 
(the performance). Some aspects of this understanding are due to the limitations 
of the media—for example, that the sound of many instruments are coming from 
two point sources (speakers) and that their relative positions don’t change in the 
way they “should” when we move, or, more importantly, that we see speaker 
cabinets instead of people—but other aspects are due to aesthetic decisions made 
in the recording process. 

Even within the very traditional world of classical recording, the micro¬ 
phones are very rarely positioned in the binaural configuration that reflects the 
position of ears on a head. Mostly, recordists use more microphones than we 
have ears and mix them together to create some mix of concert hall reverbera¬ 
tion (usually with the low frequencies attenuated) and the clarity of detail that 
comes from proximity. In short, it involves the creation of an idealized listening 
experience that, in almost all instances, would be physically impossible to expe¬ 
rience as “reality.” The use of the term cartoon refers to the original meaning 
of a representation that simplifies or exaggerates rather than to humor or satire. 
Thus, while Da Vinci’s “Burlington House Cartoon” of The Virgin and Child 
with St Anne and St John the Baptist is admired for the many ways in which it 
creates the impression of human presence, we are also very aware of its exist¬ 
ence as chalk and charcoal marks on paper. We appreciate Da Vinci’s skill in 
conjuring up that humanity through a simplified (two-dimensional, black and 
white) representation. On the other hand, with Picasso, we have representations 
that are admired not for their realism but for the ways in which his distortions 
give us a perspective both on the humanity being represented and of the medium 
in which he represents the world (and of our perception of the world). 

Within the world of popular music, record production is not only admired for 
its transparency, for its ability to create the impression of a musical presence, but 
it has also developed increasingly sophisticated techniques for using “distortions” 
to create new senses of perspective about the humanity of performance and to 
create a new perspective on the medium of recording and how that affects our 
understanding and interpretation of music. Thus, for example, the idea of phono¬ 
graphic staging (Moylan 1992; Lacasse 2000; Zagorski-Thomas 2010) involves 
the creation of artificial spatial perspectives to foreground performances that 
might be quiet but important, e.g., mixing a vocal performance louder than a drum 
kit or amplified electric guitar. This is akin to the medieval technique of painting 
figures such as kings or saints to be physically larger than their subjects and even 
their own castles as a way of portraying the perceived natural hierarchy in the 
world. Thus, even in the 1950s, Buddy Holly’s voice is more important than Jerry 
Allison’s drums on recordings such as “Peggy Sue” or “That’ 11 Be The Day.” 

This last point highlights the issue of genre: after all, this chapter is about 
“classical repertoire” in a book series about popular music studies. Genre has been 
a thorny topic in popular music studies (Fabbri 1982; Frith 1998, 75-96), which 
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has also involved an alternative flirtation with the notion of “scenes” in the 1980s 
and 1990s (Holt 2007, 6). All of these definitions have been centered around 
textual analysis or the sociology of reception—rather than being concerned with 
performance or production practices. As noted in the introduction to this volume, 
the notion of “active musicology”—studies where part or all of the objective is 
to increase our understanding of how to “do” music—requires us to frame ques¬ 
tions in different ways than reception studies. In this instance, I would argue that 
the production techniques of popular music are the focus of the study and are the 
defining characteristics of genre for our intents and purposes. The project has two 
objectives: to explore the idea of Haydn in modern dress but also to better under¬ 
stand the ways in which the techniques of popular music production can be used. 
From either perspective it is the techniques of popular music production that are 
the focus of the investigation. 

The theoretical model 

Our perceptual system builds patterns of expectation based on previous experi¬ 
ence: on previous occasions when 1 experienced a it was usually followed by b. 
However, there are always a large number of a ’s and b 's occurring at any given 
moment. In the terminology of the ecological approach to perception the a would 
be an invariant property and the b would be an affordance (Clarke 2005, 36-38). 
For example, my experience of hearing voices in spaces will have developed some 
more generalized expectations about, among other things, the length of reverbera¬ 
tion and the size of the space that I’m seeing, the balance of direct and ambient 
sound, and the distance away from me of the person I’m seeing 2 and other similar 
factors. I will also, on the other hand, have developed more specific expectations 
such as associating the timbre and phrasing of a particular voice with the sight 
of my wife. Any set of invariant properties that I have identified will afford both 
possibilities for interpretation and possibilities for action. Gibson’s approach to 
interpretation sees all of these affordances in terms of action or potential action. 
If I see a chair, my understanding of it as an object is based on the affordance of 
sitting (whether I choose to sit or not). 

In addition, these expectations work at a variety of levels of detail and with 
both conscious and subconscious thought. Thus, at a micro level of vision, I will 
have developed expectations about how certain patterns of light on my retina that 
involve areas of contrast are also associated with the tactile experience of edges. 
At the same time I will have macro-level expectations about, for example, how 
a recording session might progress that are based on my previous experiences: 
the order in which things occur, the kinds of technology that need to be involved, 
and the various roles that people might undertake. Crucially though, in this theo¬ 
retical model, the process of perception is active rather than passive and is driven 
by a combination of goals and expectations. If I have started to behave as if I 
am in the kind of recording session that I have experienced previously, I will 
actively seek out certain invariant properties that allow me to progress in the way 
that 1 am expecting. If I have plugged a microphone into a particular wall box 
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socket in the studio, I will look in a particular place on the mixing console for 
evidence that the signal is reaching the channel. However, we don’t live our lives 
(only) by slavishly following scripts (or event schemata as they are known in the 
field of embodied cognition) that have been established by our previous experi¬ 
ence. At any given moment, although there may be a most frequently traveled 
route we can also consider other perceived affordances. This is the nature of 
creativity—seeing a possibility which isn’t the most obvious and trying it out. 
We are much more likely to see the possibilities that are a direct consequence of 
activity in our current situation than we are if they require a series of intermedi¬ 
ate steps. For example, if 1 have a microphone and stand in my hand and can hear 
the sound from it coming through a pair of headphones, I am much more likely to 
think about experimenting with the positioning of the microphone and its effect 
on the recorded sound than 1 am if the microphone is already positioned and I am 
simply observing the scene. 

This relates to the ways in which actor network theory (ANT) incorporates 
both human and non-human actors into the network activity. While ANT doesn’t 
suggest that the microphone has agency, it does suggest that it exerts a powerful 
influence on my agency as a human actor. The established methodologies for 
ANT (see, for example, Callon 1986) are based around tracing the material evi¬ 
dence of human interaction in a network. The hybrid form of ANT that I am using 
aims to explore how these trails of material evidence can be explained in terms 
of a human actor recognizing certain invariant properties in a situation and acting 
upon the affordances that they perceive them to offer. Thus, all of the actors, both 
human and non-human, are understood differently by each of the human actors 
and this understanding is constantly being changed as the activities of the network 
progress. The material traces of this activity can therefore be understood as mani¬ 
festations of the changing schemata that the human actors are constructing—their 
mental representations of the other actors (human and non-human), the process 
itself, and the intended output. 

The hyper-production concept 

The title of the research project was suggested by Amy Blier-Carruthers and is 
interesting in its use of the Greek-derived prefix “hyper.” The original meaning of 
“hyper” was “over” and was used in English to suggest excess or exaggeration (as 
in, for example, hyperbole). When the term “over produced” is used in relation to 
recorded music it mostly suggests a particular form of excess: an approach to the 
recording which draws attention away from the music, the “thing” that is being 
represented, and towards the medium, the representational system. 

With representational media such as film, television, radio, and recorded music 
there are several layers of creative activity that may have various levels of trans¬ 
parency to the final audience. In the world of film, the layers that are usually 
noticed and discussed are those of the directors and actors rather than those of the 
scriptwriters and designers. In the world of recorded classical orchestral music it 
is usually the composer and the conductor rather than the players and the record 
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producer. Simon Frith (2012) and Michael Jarrett (2012) have both noted that even 
in the world of popular music, where record production is far more recognized as 
a creative activity, producers have often deliberately sought to be a transparent 
layer, or have been criticized for intruding upon and distorting the creativity of 
the musicians when they are not transparent. In those instances, of course, it is 
about perceived transparency, about what kinds of simplification and distortion 
(in the broadest sense of the word) are considered appropriate or “normal” in a 
given musical context. The criteria forjudging this transparency are different for 
different styles of music and periods of history but they also vary from artist to 
artist and from listener to listener. There are conventions and norms within classi¬ 
cal music, as with any style or genre, about the types of recording technique that 
are considered appropriate and they have changed dramatically over the years. 

That, of course, is an issue that lies at the heart of our Classical Music Hyper- 
Production project. Why are we deliberately going against the conventions and 
norms of recorded classical music? Well, as stated earlier, our aim was to explore 
the creative possibilities and these possibilities can be divided into three categories: 

1 Using clarity to increase the musical impact of the music. 

2 Using production to suggest a particular interpretation. 

3 Creating new potential meaning by exploring features that aren’t in the origi¬ 
nal performance or composition. 

The issue of clarity in relation to high fidelity needs further exploration than it has 
so far received in the literature. Fidelity implies some original reality to which 
a recording is being faithful. The classical world has attempted to sidestep the 
ontological problem of which reality through the notion of the “best seat in the 
house”—the idea that something like 10th row center in a concert hall is the “sweet 
spot” that a recording should emulate. Elsewhere (Zagorski-Thomas 2014c, 20) 
1 have discussed an experiment by Gidi Boss in 1998 in which analog and digital 
recordings of the same performance, with the microphones at the same distance, 
were perceived to situate the listener in a different (and more or less comfortable 
or natural) spatial relationship to the performance. In the case of piano recitals, 
however, the seats that are most in demand are those to the left and nearer to the 
front that command a view of the pianist’s hands. The extensive evidence about 
the multi-modal nature of perception (McGurk and MacDonald 1976) suggests 
that being able to see the performer’s hands will allow us to “hear” better—we 
get a clearer perception of the detail of the musical performance if we can see the 
gestures as well as hear the sounds. If, as in recorded music, that additional mode 
of perception is denied to us then it makes sense to compensate for its absence in 
some way. Schematic representations can compensate for this absence and pro¬ 
vide a different form of clarity. An architectural drawing of a house provides 
the details that an architect considers to be important and omits those that are, 
to them, less important—such as the texture of the brickwork or the grain of the 
timber. A cinematographer will use focus and depth of field to “tell” us where our 
attention is supposed to be in a field—and, of course, this goes even further with 
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the use of editing and close-ups. Within orchestral recordings it has long (since 
the 1960s and 1970s) been standard practice to use “spot” microphones close to 
a particular instrument or section that can be used to highlight momentary details 
such as an oboe line in Mozart’s “Prague” Symphony (K.504). 

It is only a short step from the notion of clarity to the idea of influencing a lis¬ 
tener’s interpretation. Indeed, within the theory of perception that we’re using here, 
they are two manifestations of the same cognitive phenomenon. Most of my expe¬ 
riences of very close proximity to another individual will have been accompanied 
with experiences of intimacy of some kind—trusting and liking someone enough 
to move beyond the norms of human spatial interaction. Metaphors such as “get¬ 
ting close to someone” reflect this cognitive connection we have made between 
proximity and intimacy, trust and affection. These cognitive connections are used 
all the time in mediated representations such as cinema and sound recording. The 
close up during a love scene in the cinema utilizes the visual characteristics of prox¬ 
imity to suggest intimacy and a microphone right next to a singer creates an aural 
version of the same phenomenon. These metaphorical relationships that involve 
using a single feature or characteristic of perceptual experience to suggest some 
other commonly associated experiential characteristic extend beyond this more 
literal type of example. Whereas clarity in this instance might be defined as prov¬ 
ing one feature (e.g., vision without smell or touch) to invoke another associated 
feature (or affordance), the notion of sonic cartoons also includes examples where 
multiple characteristics, or invariant properties, might be exaggerated, inhibited, 
or otherwise distorted to suggest an affordance. And suggesting an affordance, in 
this theoretical model, is the definition of influencing interpretation. For example, 
there are many invariant properties of sound that are associated with examples of 
activity that exhibit strength and power. On the one hand, physical actions that use 
more energy produce sounds with higher amplitudes but they also involve more 
high frequency content and, because objects that are excited with greater energy 
tend to take more time to stop resonating, they are often longer. In recorded music, 
particularly recorded popular music, the last two of these invariant properties are 
often used without a change in amplitude and this is enough to suggest higher 
energy and therefore loudness. Quite often, though, the additional high frequency 
content is not created by exciting an acoustic object with greater energy but by 
over-driving an electrical circuit (or simulating that over-drive digitally) to add 
brightness through harmonic distortion. In addition, the increased resonance ele¬ 
ment is often suggested by additional room resonance (reverberation) rather than 
resonance in the object (i.e., instrument) itself. Thus, wanting to add energy to a 
snare drum sound on a rock track might be achieved in the studio by adding a lit¬ 
tle overdrive or distortion and some short tiled room or plate reverberation. These 
invariant properties suggest the affordance of perceiving increased energy expend¬ 
iture in the snare drum performance—they influence our interpretation by creating 
an unrealistic, often even semi-abstract, sonic cartoon of energy expenditure. 

The third of these categories involves creating new potential meaning by 
exploring features that aren’t in the original performance or composition. 
Once again we can think of this purely in terms of being an extension of this 
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theoretical model of metaphor and perception. In the same way that 1960s 
Motown engineers and performers would add energy to a snare drum sound by 
doubling the performance with another percussive sound (such as a tambou¬ 
rine or hitting a piece of wood with a hammer), Mark Mynett (Mynett 2009) 
describes the common technique used in heavy metal production of automati¬ 
cally doubling or replacing the component sounds of a drum kit performance 
with samples that provide extra clarity or power. Similarly, while Duane Eddy 
used the recorded resonance of a “2000 gallon water tank” (Porter 2012) to 
create his metallic guitar tone in the 1950s, Max Martin added a sample of 
a guiro (a grooved wooden scraper from South America) to the vocal “fry” 
(an expressive creak in the voice) on Britney Spears’ recorded performances 
(Zagorski-Thomas 2014c, 49). All of these examples involve some kind of 
alteration of an “original” perceived performance and musical styles such as 
dub reggae took this idea a step further. The beginnings of dub reggae involved 
mix engineers such as Osbourne Ruddock (King Tubby) and Lee Perry taking 
the multitrack recordings used to mix a single and creating an instrumental B 
side for the vinyl single release which was often used as a backing track to sing 
over in live shows by the artist. In order to make these instrumental tracks more 
interesting they started to “re-arrange” them by using the mixing desk to add 
and remove instruments at different times and to add reverberation and echo at 
strategic moments to add drama. This then developed into a creative process 
by which the original performances became almost unrecognizable (or, indeed, 
were recorded for the sole purpose of creating a dub mix) and constituted a 
kind of meta re-performance of the multitrack recording. The techniques of 
dub mixing have been broadly assimilated into the practices of popular music 
mixing—albeit usually in short bursts of performed (or programed) media¬ 
tion rather than as an aesthetic for a whole track. In addition, dub can be seen 
as a precursor to the idea of the remix in dance music—a re-construction or 
elongation of a track that uses some elements from the original recording in 
conjunction with new musical elements and sound effects. 

It was with these three approaches in mind that the Hyper-Production project 
approached a range of recordings and mediated live performances that included 
pieces for piano, strings, and voices by Beaudoin, Chopin, Debussy, Franck, 
Haydn, Mozart, Palestrina, Ravel, Schubert, and Shostakovich. As mentioned 
above, this chapter examines the single case study of recording two different 
performances of a Haydn Piano Sonata by Emilie Capulet—one on an acoustic 
Steinway piano and the other on a digital Roland keyboard. 

Analysis 

One thing that Emilie and I agreed upon very early in the process was that eve¬ 
rything needed to be done for musical reasons. I wanted to create the notion of 
a musical narrative where the production decisions reflected the thematic, har¬ 
monic, and structural analysis. For example, in the acoustic recorded version of 
the piece I thought that the harmonic progression might be reflected in a spatial 
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one—i.e., that the distance away from the tonic chord of the home key could 
be reflected in the distance from the “normal” space of recorded classical piano 
music. Aside from this kind of detail 1 also wanted to reflect something of the 
original spirit of the piece through the use of contemporary technology. A detailed 
ANT analysis of the video documentation of our discussions is beyond the scope 
of this chapter but the traces of our respective schemata of both what the piece 
should be and what the process should entail demonstrate both clear moments of 
divergence and convergence. Notably there is a continual process of negotiation 
between my focus on the gathering of “useful” fragments of recorded material and 
Emily’s concentration on creating a clear arc of performance narrative. 

One way of looking at this piece is to think of Haydn exploring the possibilities 
and limitations of the instrument technology that existed at the time. This piece 
was written for an English pianist, Therese Jansen (Mrs. Bartolozzi), while Haydn 
was visiting London in 1794. He seems to have been influenced both by the new 
technologies offered by the Broadwood piano company (van Oort 2000) and by 
the more flamboyant performance techniques that were popular in London at that 
point (Lock 2004). However, he did this by contrasting these new, and to him 
unfamiliar, sounds with imitations and intimations of the sound and techniques of 
the Viennese style. As Lock points out: 

In the first six bars of his sonata in C major, for example, he imitates the dry¬ 
ness of the Viennese instruments by marking the opening notes staccato (or 
spiccato) and generously interpolating quaver rests in order to give the rich 
sound of the English instrument its chance to die away. 

(Lock 2004, 39) 

This “dryness” in the Viennese instruments stemmed from more effective note 
damping that favored a more clearly articulated style (van Oort 2000, 75). The 
British Broadwood pianos that Haydn was using during his time in London had 
a larger, fuller sound than their continental counterparts, an expanded keyboard 
range that extended both higher and lower than the Viennese five-octave key¬ 
boards, and included pedals (both sustain and una corda) which didn’t appear on 
the continent until the 19th century. 

The parallels with the development of popular music instrument technologies 
in the latter half of the twentieth century are obvious. Between 1965 and 1975, the 
new electric guitar technologies that afforded greater timbral and dynamic pos¬ 
sibilities as well as much longer sustain were explored by guitarists such as Jimi 
Hendrix, Pete Townshend, Jimmy Page, and Brian May, and helped to create a 
whole new vocabulary of guitar performance techniques. In the 1980s the devel¬ 
opment of MIDI and multi-timbral modular synthesis and samplers saw Detroit 
Techno, Chicago House, and UK Acid House evolve out of the possibilities of 
using these instruments to create thematic interest by using the same musical 
materials with changing timbres. 

At the end of the 18th century the British style of playing developed at the time 
reflected the growth in public concerts (rather than the smaller scale aristocratic 
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court concerts that still dominated in Vienna) in a variety of ways. The develop¬ 
ment of these larger public concert halls had been a key factor in encouraging 
Broadwood to develop the louder, fuller sound of their instruments and one of the 
performance styles that this encouraged was the dramatic contrast of piano and 
forte passages. Indeed, the larger events encouraged a more dramatic and showy 
approach to playing than the refined and restrained atmosphere of the Viennese 
salon and this was reflected in the popularity of: 

grander musical gestures, such as full chords, explosive runs leading from 
the top to the bottom of the keyboard, the crossing of hands, sudden dynamic 
contrasts and modulations, special sound and pedal effects, imitations of 
orchestral color and runs in thirds and sixths. 

(Lock 2004, 27) 

There are obvious connections here with the way that rock groups in the 1960s 
such as The Who changed their performance style (and its sound) as they moved 
from smaller clubs to larger festival and stadium concerts. 

This style can also be seen in the context of a widened audience from a more 
musically literate and educated aristocratic audience in Vienna to include the 
London middle classes who often couldn’t afford to spend so much of their time 
on music lessons or paying others to play for them. These more dramatic gestures 
can also be seen as a response to this audience and the musicians’ perception of 
what they might like. 

Haydn’s approach to these influences does seem, in general, to have been to 
heighten the effect of any of these techniques through contrast—an imitation of 
the Viennese sound against the tone of the London piano, sudden bursts of virtu¬ 
osity against the more restrained melodic approach, and the use of sudden changes 
to create moments of drama. In addition, he adopted aspects of his established 
musical character to these new circumstances. For example, his tendency to work 
by creating variations of very simple thematic material is taken to extremes in 
this example, creating a tour de force that may be seen as flamboyant and, thus, 
playing to this London gallery. This journey of variation would have been fur¬ 
ther enhanced by the ornamentation and variation conventions for repeats that 
Haydn utilized (Harrison 1997). Haydn’s well-documented sense of humor and 
quirkiness is also showcased in this piece and it can, perhaps, be argued that this 
is another example of the more populist approach. 

So, in addition to the more formal approach of looking for metaphorical 
connections between potential popular music production techniques and the 
structure of the piece defined through features like key, melodic themes, har¬ 
monic progressions, and accompanying textures, we were also looking for ways 
to draw out and highlight these cultural and historical themes. Obviously, as 
this project was an experiment for research purposes rather than a commercial 
session, we were far more concerned about exploring creative possibilities than 
we were with achieving polished final mixes and “perfect” performances. It also 
became clear very early in the process that the acoustic and MIDI versions of the 
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piece provided very different affordances for some kinds of experimentation and 
very similar ones for others. The two most obvious facets of this were to do with 
spatial processing and with the creation of performatively “impossible” effects. 

Acoustic recorded version 

For the acoustic recording Emilie played a Steinway model C grand piano in the 
London College of Music’s Vestry Hall studio which has a floor space of around 
150 square meters and a gabled roof which is about five meters tall at its apex. The 
recording was made with three stereo microphone pairs and a mono Helpinstill 
piano pick-up. 3 There was a pair of DPA 4099p cardioid, small diaphragm con¬ 
denser microphones inside the piano, a Neumann binaural dummy head stereo 
microphone about one meter outside, and a pair of SE Z3300 large diaphragm 
condenser microphones set to a cardioid pattern positioned as a wide stereo pair 
around two meters away from the piano. The Helpinstill is a set of electromagnetic 
pick-ups that lie under the piano strings and produce a sound that is similar to an 
unprocessed electric guitar output: the sound of the strings with virtually none of 
the resonance of the piano casing and frame. The sound of the pick-up allowed us 
to process and amplify the raw string sound without the acoustic resonance. 

The Helpinstill pick-up highlights a feature of acoustically produced sound 
(as opposed to electronically produced sound) that is another learned invariant 
property of sound that distinguishes recorded sound from its “original” perfor¬ 
mance. It is only in the realm of recorded sound where a form of distortion can 
affect the ambience or reverberation as well as the instrumental tone. It sounds 
very different to hear a distorted signal played in a reverberant space than it does 
to record the sound and the reverberation together and then distort the recording. 
The Helpinstill allows us to distort the string sound and then add reverberation 
afterwards rather than using one of the microphones (which has recorded both 
piano and reverberation) and distort that. The three stereo pairs of microphones 
on the one hand create three different spatial perspectives: the resonant but largely 
“internal” perspective of the DPA pair, the more roomy sound of the SE pair and 
the much more ambient sound of the dummy head. The dummy head sounds more 
ambient because the microphones are omnidirectional and thus pick up more of 
the room sound than the directional (but slightly further away) SE pair. On the 
other hand, these acoustic recordings are firmly rooted in this single space rather 
than providing the affordance of adding multiple different digital spaces that the 
Helpinstill and the MIDI versions do. 

Our approach to the performance was to create a version of the piece with the 
right and left hands performed separately and then to explore ideas for additional 
overdubbing. The reason for doing this was to keep as many options open as pos¬ 
sible for experimentation at the editing and mixing stages. If we had been aiming 
to create a single definitive version then it would have made sense to record parts 
with that version in mind. That would almost certainly have involved maintaining 
a two-handed performance in sections where we didn’t explicitly want to create 
some sense of separation. As it was, and with the relatively limited time that we 
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had in the studio for this part of the project, the feel and synchronization of the 
left- and right-hand parts wasn’t quite as we would have liked. Once again, the 
experimental nature of the recording meant that we decided to fix these problems 
in post-production with audio quantizing rather than spending more studio time 
on fixing them through multiple takes. Emilie and 1 have written elsewhere in 
more detail about these issues of altered performance techniques for this kind of 
specialized studio production (Capulet and Zagorski-Thomas 2016). 

The ideas that we developed for additional overdubs can be broadly catego¬ 
rized as either orchestration/arrangement or extended performance techniques. 
The reasons for overdubbing were either to separate out a particular line or part 
so that it can be processed separately or to achieve performative effects that were 
impossible to achieve in a single take. The balance that we were seeking here 
was to avoid simply making aspects of the piece that were subtle into something 
obvious while encouraging potential different interpretations. For example, we 
could use the idea of sonic cartoons and gestalt grouping principles to encourage 
the interpretation of an “internal” sequence of notes as a separate entity or as hav¬ 
ing thematic importance. These types of relationship can often only be noticed 
through a close reading of the score and the aim of this production was to see if 
they can be brought out sonically. 

From the orchestration perspective, the kinds of overdubs that we were seek¬ 
ing to try were the doubling of specific lines, adding octaves up or down from a 
specific line and working on flourishes that went beyond the norms of ornamenta¬ 
tion and embellishment. As soon as a musician sees the potential for doubling and 
deconstructing they seem to get into the idea. In the video of the session, by the 
end Emilie becomes much more pro-active in coming up with suggestions and sees 
it as a positive musical experience. By contrast, the performance of the separated 
left and right hand parts was viewed as a more inhibiting and “anti-creative” per¬ 
formance necessity engaged in for the sake of the experiment. From the extended 
performance technique perspective, we sought to use glissandi and scrapes and 
slides performed directly on the strings to create gestural shapes that could be used 
to replace some common pianistic gestures such as short fast runs, turns or trills. In 
addition, there were overdubs that straddled both categories and provided doubling 
or octave lines using techniques such as dampened or plucked strings. 

Overall, the performance and recording techniques that were used in the acous¬ 
tic recording are things that are used extensively in popular music: finding ways 
of deconstructing the usual live performed version of a piece. Rather than creating 
a single final version of the mix, we have explored various techniques through 
mixing the same segment in different ways and creating multiple alternatives. 
Audio examples can be found at the web address provided in footnote 3. These 
have explored ideas such as: 

1 Following dynamic changes by placing louder passages in larger spaces and 
quieter passages in smaller ones. 

2 Using the conventions of popular music to place lead lines in a different (usually 
larger) space than accompanying parts. 
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3 Exaggerating the perception of two or more parts playing by physically 
separating them in the stereo field. 

4 Creating a “larger than life” performance of some sections by using multi¬ 
ple overdubs and techniques such as parallel compression to suggest a more 
powerful agency. 

In general I’ve been thinking about Haydn’s musical activities around the time 
that he wrote this piece in terms of an actor network. He had been using vari¬ 
ous invariant properties of the instrumental technology available to him to create 
contrasts that aimed to conjure up two different places: Vienna and London. He 
had also been using ideas drawn from a musical culture that was new to him and 
which was focused on larger gestures and more dramatic activity. Rather than 
simply adopting this new culture wholesale, Haydn attempted to use aspects of 
it that might have been judged as crude and showy to create a broader and richer 
artistic palette for himself. My aim has therefore been to transfer these aspects of 
his actor network into our production network: contrasts based on space, the use 
of techniques drawn from popular music in a classical context, and an attempt to 
use them to broaden our palette rather than adopt them wholesale. 

MIDI version 

This version was performed by Emilie Capulet on a Roland HPi-50e Digital Piano 
to a 110 bpm click and only the MIDI data was recorded. Lines and parts were 
then extracted from the unquantized data by manually assigning them to differ¬ 
ent MIDI channels and then later to separating them out onto different sequencer 
tracks. The samples used came from Logic’s EXS24 and various libraries availa¬ 
ble for Native Instruments’ Kontakt. The two repeats in the piece were created by 
copying the single performance and editing the MIDI differently in the additional 
versions. Although the parts weren’t quantized, they were extensively edited. 
Only two small corrections were made to remove or change incorrect notes and 
the rest involved adding various embellishments: 

1 Adding chromatic passing notes between existing “played” notes to create 
glissandi instead of runs, turns, and trills. 

2 Using the random transform function in some later sections to create aleatoric 
variations of pitch while maintaining the same rhythmic gestures. 

3 Removing some notes when runs were replaced by sampled slides and 
scrapes. 

4 Adding some pitch bend controller information. 

5 Creating extensive automation to add effects, alter volumes and control fil¬ 
ters and other effect parameters. 

After some initial experiments, the MIDI version became an attempt at a single 
definitive mix that created a particular interpretive narrative. The idea was based 
on the elaborative and developmental journey that Haydn has created: moving 
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away from the initial simple starting point with its hints of a well-established 
tradition and through a series of compositional and performative (through the 
ornamentation of repeats) phases that introduce a more contemporary (to Haydn 
in 1795) sound. He did this through the exploitation of new instrument technol¬ 
ogy and an adoption of some aspects of a different musical culture. The piece is 
also shot through with intimations of different spaces: in terms of its references to 
Vienna, through Haydn’s unique (at the time) and innovative use of pedals to sug¬ 
gest different spaces and through the suggestion of mechanical instruments (Lock 
2004, 15) in the form of a music box. Once again, by looking at this production 
through a comparison of Haydn’s actor network and our contemporary produc¬ 
tion network, I was looking for parallels between the ways that the schemata 
of the various participants in the networks may have developed. The instrument 
manufacturers in London, particularly Broadwood, were responding to the new 
architectural “technology” of space in the form of larger and more dramatically 
reverberant concert halls by making their instruments louder. The performers were 
interacting with this new technology (both pianos and concert halls) to develop 
new performance techniques that exploited their affordances. Haydn created his 
own take on all these developments that didn’t simply adopt them but wove them 
into his existing compositional schemata to derive narratives of developing sim¬ 
ple themes, using dramatic contrast, and utilizing humor, surprise, and references 
to contemporary culture. I then attempted to model a narrative drawing on these 
three strands from the 18th-century actor network into the production of this 21st- 
century version of the piece. This involved playing with the notion of different 
instruments in different spaces, using the sound of pianos played with extended 
and unusual performance techniques (some of which are only possible via MIDI), 
using contrasting sections to conjure up different places, incorporating elements 
of humor and surprise, and working on an overall arc that takes the listener further 
and further from the original simple theme at the start. 

The MIDI version starts by playing with the ideas of a single instrument in a 
single space by randomly splitting the notes of the single performance onto dif¬ 
ferent MIDI channels and assigning them to different instruments in different 
spaces. Thus a particular melody line or even a single chord might have some 
notes played on an upright piano in a small room and some played on a Steinway 
Grand in a concert hall and so on. After about a minute a bass pedal note is dou¬ 
bled on a palm muted piano sound to introduce a contemporary tone. Thereafter 
the melodic phrases jump from one artificial space to another (different delays 
and reverberation), a range of automated forms of processing are used on various 
phrases (sweeping filters, distortion and fuzz-wah), and then a series of “extended 
piano technique” samples (scrapes, plucked and muted tones, etc.) and the first 
example of pitch bend are introduced that start to take us away from the idea of 
a conventional piano. At 3'10" to 3'40" scale-based runs are replaced by glis- 
sandi that skirt the boundaries of what sounds playable and what sounds like a 
machine. They are also accompanied by more playing with space in the form of 
reverberation and delay, and by the disruption of the original melody through the 
use of pitch bend creating an “impossible” form of ornamentation. These develop 
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and become more dramatic lip to 4'13 " where a new set of “extended technique” 
samples are added and the sounds become further remote from both a piano and a 
real space. At 4'58" the use of pitch bend and filter sweeps takes us deeper into a 
world of electronics and we end the section (around 5'40") with the loud chordal 
phrase being staged very distant and reverberant rather than present and dramatic. 
The next section explores more extreme contrasts of different instrument sounds 
in different spaces and at different distances until 6'20" where we get a short sec¬ 
tion on a toy piano sound followed by a return to a conventional piano sound but 
with more obviously “impossible” glissandi performances and some first hints at 
randomized pitches. The next section presents another collage of different phrases 
played on different instrument types and with different forms of extreme spatial 
processing and distortion. At 7'10" there is a similar collage but with lighter tex¬ 
tures that are based around plucked and scraped rather than hammered strings. 
From 7'38" there is a section where conventional piano sounds are combined with 
“extended technique” samples, some of which are unpitched knocks and thumps 
performed on a piano body and some are plucked and scraped piano sounds with 
pitch bend used to make them completely unstable. At 9'12" one of the main state¬ 
ments of the primary theme is played using just the sound of tapping on the wooden 
frame of the piano. Then the conventional piano sound returns to play randomized 
pitches which also alternate with “extended technique” samples. At 9'53" the toy 
piano returns, but this time with its pitch rendered unstable by pitch bend. This is 
then followed by randomized pitches and scrapes on the piano strings that lead us 
to a section at 1038" that uses progressively fewer pitched “extended techniques” 
and more knocks and thumps to lead us to the final “chord”—a sound akin to the 
piano being dropped from half a meter in the air with the sustain pedal depressed. 

Discussion 

This case study can be viewed as illustrating two points. On the one hand it pro¬ 
vides an example of the approach to “hyper-production” that we explored in the 
AHRC-funded project of the same name. In addition it provides a model for utiliz¬ 
ing the theoretical framework built upon the ecological approach to perception, 
embodied cognition, and actor network theory in a way that isn’t only analytical 
but which is also creative and practical. 

The question of what, if anything, hyper-production can add to a recording or 
a concert is interesting. I used the analogy of Shakespeare in modern dress in the 
introduction and the concert that we staged in October 2015 at London’s Kings 
Place was given that title: “In Modern Dress.” That phrase stands as a proxy 
for various forms of reinterpretation and recontextualization and, of course, the 
concept of altering or “messing around with” existing great works of art is con¬ 
troversial. To avoid being drawn into the rabbit warren of authenticity, I prefer 
to discuss the question of “why?” in terms of a contrast between museum cul¬ 
ture and living art. There are a myriad of recorded versions of the pieces that 
we’ve “messed around with” which remain true to some notion of performance 
or historical authenticity so the question is not “either/or” but just whether there 
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might be an audience—and there was. Kings Place wasn’t sold out but there 
was a healthy-sized audience and there has been a good deal of interest in the 
recorded examples. Perhaps the real acid test, though, is what hyper-production 
added for me to these recordings and concerts. Well, the discussions about what 
kinds of approaches would be relevant and appropriate for all the different pieces 
of music that we worked on were very revealing. On the one hand, they provided 
a practical point to the process of analysis: when we were looking for ways to 
interpret the pieces, we were simultaneously looking for ways to facilitate or 
highlight aspects of that interpretation. Thus, with the Haydn, we were exploring 
the possibilities of a purely musical analysis—harmony, key, thematic develop¬ 
ment, and ornamentation—but we were also looking at the historical context. 
Both approaches suggested ideas for the production and produced very different 
results. They both also made me listen to and think about the piece in entirely 
new ways that provide a richness to my ideas about and enjoyment of the piece. 
These Haydn productions and all the other pieces that we’ve worked on have 
also enriched the way 1 think about the process of production in the more general 
sense. By exploring how to move beyond the taboos of classical music produc¬ 
tion, we had to continually ask the question “why?” and perhaps that question is 
not asked often enough in popular music production. 

The other question that this project opened up was what, if anything, does 
this theoretical model add to the study of production and, perhaps more interest¬ 
ingly, to the practices of production? While the use of the ecological approach 
to perception and embodied cognition is well established within musicology, 
their application to actor network theory is more controversial. In his review 
of my recent monograph, Eliot Bates (2016) justifiably criticizes the way that I 
incorporated actor network theory into my theoretical framework. What I didn’t 
explain sufficiently was the way in which I propose using the ecological approach 
to perception and embodied cognition as a way of deconstructing agency and 
exploring the mechanisms of what Latour calls translation or mediation. By 
describing a network in terms of various human actors and their schemata, the 
continually changing cognitive representations they build about the world and 
their actions within it, we can seek to explain how agency and mediation result 
from a messy, interactive process. The identification of all forms of media¬ 
tion in a network, the transfer of information through a range of human and 
non-human intermediaries, requires us to hypothesize some internalized cogni¬ 
tive process of representation. In my opinion, actor network theory has suffered 
from describing this as an empirical process. It does, of course, have to be 
evidence-based but it also requires subjective interpretation of that evidence. 
For example, Piekut’s (2014) description of the way that the Jazz Composers 
Guild influenced the decision by the Association for the Advancement of 
Creative Musicians to restrict their membership to African Americans goes into 
the detail of the translation processes through which the Guild’s discussions 
and opinions on the matter reached the members of the AACM at a particular 
moment. Piekut details the steps through which AACM member Muhal Richard 
Abramms “reported on his reading of an article that narrativizes one account by 
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a spokesperson about the Guild’s experience with interracialism” (2014, 197). 
Each step of that process requires us to hypothesize some implicit equivalent of 
a schema. Returning to Haydn, we can use the detailed evidence of Lock (2004) 
and other’s accounts of Haydn’s interactions with the Broadwood company, his 
pronouncements on wanting to immerse himself in London’s musical culture 
and a range of other evidence to imagine his changing schemata about instru¬ 
ments, performance practice, composition, and this specific piece of music. 
This can be combined with attempts to piece together the schemata of other 
actors that were involved in playing out this particular moment in history. In 
this instance, of course, the analysis of this network is not our primary concern 
but it sits in the background, providing a way of thinking about the piece and 
the production. And this way of thinking led to the strategies that we used in the 
creation of these versions of the piece. 

Notes 

1 See Gibson (1979, 279) for more on this idea. 

2 As a person gets further away the level of ambient sound (i.e., reverberation) will 
increase in relation to the level of direct sound. 

3 Photographs and video footage of this and other sessions from the Hyper-Production 
project can he found at: http://zagorski-thomas.com/index.php/music/cmhp-videos.html. 
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